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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  SECOND  EPIS¬ 
TLE  OF  PETER. 

By  John  T.  Demarest,  Principal  of  Harrisburg  Academy,  Pa. 

(Continued  from  p.  128.) 

Section  Fourth. — Internal  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  with  a  refutation  of  the  principal  objections. 

The  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  second  Peter,  drawn  from  the 
epistle  itself,  are  such  as  the  following.  (1.)  It  claims  to  be  an  epis¬ 
tle  of  Simon  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  2  Pet.  i.  1.  (And  this 
is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  Jude.)  (2.)  The  writer 
alludes  to  facts  which  are  true  only  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Thus,  2  Pet. 

i.  14,  he  refers  to  what  Christ  saidy  recorded  John  xxi.  18;  which 
passage  is  a  description  of  Peter’s  death  by  crucifixion,  for  John  tells 
us  that  these. words  were  addressed  to  Simon  Peter  alone.  So,  also, 
he  refers  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  and  declares  that  he  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  it,  2  Pet.  i.  16 — 18.  Now  Peter,  James  and 
John,  were  the  only  Apostles  who  witnessed  the  transfiguration. 
And  this  epistle  has  never  been  ascribed  by  any  of  the  ancients,  to 
James  or  John,  but  only  to  Peter.  He  calls  Paul,  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  his  beloved  brother,  and  speaks  of  his  epistles,  as 
truly  inspired  writings,  iii.  15,  16.  In  calling  Paul  his  brother,  (i.  e. 
his  brother  as  an  apostle,)  he  seems  to  refer  to  Gal.  ii.  7-9,  where  Paul 
declares  that  Cephas,  (the  Syriac  name  of  Peter,)  James  and  John, 
gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  And  in  calling  him  his  fo¬ 
rmed  brother,  there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  Gal.  ii.  11,  12;  which 
allusion  shows  that  Paul  was  right  in  that  matter,  and  that  Peter’s 
love  to  Paul  had  not  been  lessened  by  the  pungent  rebuke  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  temporary  wavering  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  un¬ 
due  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish  brethren,  (comp,  the 
verb  awa .Tt^xOTj,  “hurried  away,”  Gal.  ii.'  13,  with  2  Pet.  iii.  15.  “  Be 

On  your  guard  lest  being  hurried  away,”  <fec.,  Surely 

these  delicate  allusions  are .  perfectly  natural,  accordant  with  the 
known  facts,  and  such  as  no  forger  would  have  thought  of,  “  even 
if  Satan  himself  had  been  at  his  elbow.”  (3.)  He  alludes  to  the  first 
epistle,  as  written  by  himself,  the  author  of  the  second.  “This,” 
(rai^v,  is  the  word  in  both  epistles)/* 1  Second  epistle,  beloved,  I  am  now 
writing  to  you,”  is -a  plain  allusion  to  1  Pet.  v.  12:  “I  have  written 
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briefly,  beseeching  and  testifying  that  this  (letter)  is  the  true  grace 
of  God.”  An  allusion  of  this  sort  would  naturally  occur  to  the  real 
writer,  but  forgers  need  good  wits  and  memories.  The  best  of  such 
bungle  in  such  attempted  allusions. 

(4.)  “  The  deluge,”  says  Michaelis,  “which  is  not  a  common  subject 
in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  is  mentioned  both  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  and  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  5,  and  in  both  places  the  circumstance  is  noted,  that  eight 
persons  only  were  saved. — Now  it  is  true  that  Peter  was  not  the  only 
apostle  who  knew  how  many  were  saved  in  the  Aide;  but  he  only,  who 
by  habit  had  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain 
the  precise  number ,  where  his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it.” 

(5.)  Michaelis  also  notes  the  fact,  that  in  both  epistles  the  demon¬ 
stration  precedes  the  proposition;  or  that  the  writer  first  plunges 
right  into  the  midst  of  his  subject,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  each  iet- 
ter,  states  his  aim  or  special  design  in  writing.  To  feel  the  force  of 
this  argument  both  epistles  must  be  repeatedly  read  throughout,  and 
1  Pet.  v.  12  be  carefully  compared  with  2  Pet.  i;i.  17,  18.  Either 
then  the  writer  of  the  second  Epistle  is  Simon  Peter,  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  a  most  wicked  man,  a  forger  of  no  common  kind. 

(6.)  But  what  proofs  are  there  in  the  second  epistle  that  it  is  a  spu¬ 
rious  writing,  forged  by  some  base  wretch,  in  Peter’s  name?  None 
whatever;  none,  at  least,  that  are  well  founded.  The  writer  declares 
that  he  has  not  taught  fables,  and  the  fiery  zeal  for  truth  and  holi¬ 
ness  that  shows  itself  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  letter,  and  indeed 
in  the  whole  epistle,  proves  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  honest. 

On  this  subject  let  us  listen  to  Michaelis— in  some  respects  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  modern  Neologists  of  Germany.  He  says,  after  a 
diligent  comparison  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  with  that  which  is 
ascribed  to  him  as  his  second,  the  agreement  between  them  appears 
to  me  to  be  such,  that,  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  Peter,  the 
person  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  the  power  of  imitation  in 
a  very  unusual  degree,  but  understood  likewise  the  design  of  the 
first  epistle,  with  which  (design)  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  the  supposition  that  the  se¬ 
cond  epistle  was  not  written  by  Peter  himself  involves  a  contradic¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  a  pious*  impostor  of  the  first  or  second 
century  should  have  imitated  Peter  so  successfully  as  to  betray  no 
marks  of  a  forgery:  for  the  spurious  productions  of  those  ages, 
which  were  sent  into  the  world  under  the  name  of  epistles,  a.re  for 
the  most  part  very  unhappy  imitations,  and  discover  very  evident 
marks  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed. f  Other  productions  of  this  kind  betray  their  origin  by  the 
poverty  of  their  materials,  or  by  the  circumstance,  that  instead  of 
containing  original  thoughts,  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  rhapsody 
of  sentiments  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  put  to- 


*  He  means  a  weak-minded  religionist;  for  it  is  self-evident  tliat  there  can  be  no  piety 
in  forgery. 

f  If  some  one  who  has  leisure,  would  translate  one  or  more  of  the  Apocryphal  gos¬ 
pels,  showing,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  work,  the  striking  evidence  that  arises 
for  the  true  gospels,  from  a  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  spurious  gospels,  to  those 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  he  would  do  good  service  in  this  age.  (The  best 
edition  of  the  apoc.  Gos.  is  by  Philo.) 

Then  the  reader  would  instantly  see  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  the  life  of  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  that  the  Evangelists  must  have  been  inspired. 
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gether  without  plan  or  order.  This  charge  cannot  be  laid  to  the 
second  epistle  of  Peter. — Lastly,  it  is  very  difficult,  even  for  a  man 
of  the  greatest  talents,  to  forge  a  writing,  without  sometimes  insert¬ 
ing  what  the  pretended  author  either  would  not  or  could  not  have 
said ;  and  to  support  the  impostor  in  so  complete  a  manner  as  not  to 
militate  in  a  single  instance  either  against  Ids  character  or  against 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Now  in  the  second  epistle  of  Peter 
though  it  has  been  a  subject  of  examination  full  seventeen  hundred 
years,  nothing  has  hitherto  been  discovered  which  is  unsuitable,  either 
to  the  apostle,  or  to  the  apostolic  age. — We  have  no  reason  therefore 
to  believe  that  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  is  spurious,  especially  as 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  motive  could  have  induced  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  whether  orthodox  or  heretic,  to  attempt  the  fabrication  of  such 
an  epistle,  and  then  falsely  ascribe  it  to  Peter.”  (Introduction  to 
the  N.  T.  by  Marsh,  vol.  4,  chap.  28.) 

These  are  weighty  reasons  to  prove  that  this  epistle  is  genuine, 
and  not  a  forgery.  But  as  some  may  doubt  whether  the  likeness  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  two  epistles  is  such  as  Michaelis  assumes,  we 
shall  show  that  he  is  correct.  If  we  compare  these  epistles,  we  shall 
find  a  sameness  of  phraseology  and  a  sameness  of  doctrine  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  they  indeed  had  the  same  author. 

First,  as  to  the  words  and  expressions  found  in  both  epistles.  A 
favourite  word  with  Peter,  says  Hug ,  is  ’aractpo^,  or  conversation,  way 
of  living.  1  Pet.  i.  15,  18;  ii.  12;  iii.  1,  2,  16.  This  word  is  found 
also  2  Pet.  ii.  7  ;  iii.  11.  The  noun  ’artofleats,  or  putting  off,  is  used  by 
him  alone.  1  Pet.  iii.  21;  2  Pet.  i.  14.  The  word  ’apn^,  which 
strictly  means  excellency,  he  uses  in  the  sense  of  power.  1  Pet.  ii.  9; 
2  Pet.  i.  3.  Both  epistles  employ  the  word  truth  to  denote  Christian 
doctrines.  1  Pet.  i.  22;  2  Pet.  i.  12. 

The  expression  xofugopevoi  eary piav,  carrying  off  salvation,  1  Pet.  i. 
9,  ye  shall  carry  off  a  crown,  v.  4,  and  carrying  off  wages,  or  reward, 
2  Pet.  ii.  13,  have  a  similar  signification  in  both  epistles.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ’eTiorttevoavtss,  beholding,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  12;  iii.  2,  and  were  be¬ 
holders,  2  Pet.  i.  16,  borrowed  from  the  mysteries,  is  peculiar  to  Peter. 
The  words  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  in  connexion,  1  Pet.  i.  19, 
occur  again  together  in  2  Pet.  iii.  14:  as  also  spots  and  blemishes ,  2 
Pet.  ii.  13.  The  verb  zopvyecv,  to  furnish,  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  and  ’crtizopi tysw, 
to  supply  or  furnish,  occur  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  Paul’s  writings, 
(see  2  Cor.  ix.  10,  Gal.  iii.  5,  Col.  ii.  19.)  The  expression  that  cease 
not  from  sin,  2  Pet.  ii.  14,  bears  analogy  to  hath  ceased  from  sin, 

1  Pet.  iv.  1.  Thus  far  Hug:  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  coin¬ 
cidences  are  striking;  favourite  words  and  expressions  they  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  author.  Permit  us  to  add,  that  in  2  Peter  i.  5,  6, 
’apf-fw,  or  excellency  is  used  in  the  sense  of  boldness  or  fortitude,  which 
is  moral  power;  and  yvoais,  or  knowledge,  in  the  sense  of  prudence,  as 
in  1  Pet.  iii.  7,  which  is  practical  knowledge.  Also  in  1  Pet.  ii.  21, 
the  verb  to  follow  after,  or  close  upon,  occurs;  where  we  are  required 
to  put  our  feet  in  Christ’s  footprints,  and  take  the  same  path:  and  in 

2  Pet.  i.  16,  ii.  2,  15,  the  verb  to  follow  out,  and  out  is  found,  the 
figure  being  derived  from  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  a  guide. 
But  enough:  for  they  who  demand  more  coincidences  of  this  kind  in 
two  such  brief  epistles  should  cease  talking  about  style  and  authors. 

Secondly,  the  same  doctrine  pervades  both  epistles;  so  far  at  least 
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as  the  design  of  each  epistle  would  lead  a  candid  mind  to  expect, 
and  enough  to  prove  that  Peter  is  the  author  of  the  second  epistle, 
as  well  as  the  first.  That  gospel  truth  is  in  order  to  promote  the 
constantly  increasing  holiness  of  believers  is  clearly  stated  and  en¬ 
forced  in  both  epistles.  Hence  his  powerful  exhortation  to  that  end 
in  1  Pet.  i.  13-19,  and  in  2  Pet.  i.  3-12.  Comp.  iii.  11,  14.  The  great 
motive  which  Peter  employs,  in  his  first  epistle,  to  animate  believers 
in  their  sorrows,  is  drawn  from  the  reward  which  they  shall  obtain  at 
Christ’s  second  coming:  1  Pet.  i.  7,  13,  iv.  12,  13,  v.  4.  The  great 
design  of  his  second  epistle  is  to  confirm  them  in  the  truths  taught 
in  the  first,  as  the  true  grace,  or  gospel  of  God;  1  Pet.  v.  12,  with  2 
Pet.  iii.  1  :  and  this  in  opposition  to  those  false  teachers,  who  say 
that  this  grace  allows  men  to  live  as  their  own  lusts  dictate,  promising 
their  deluded  votaries  freedom  from  punishment  for  so  doing;  and 
also  to  show  that  Christ’s  second  coming  to  reward  all  according 
to  their  deeds,  is  no  fable,  as  scoffers  would  arise  and  say,  but  a  most 
certain  and  unquestionable  truth,  attested  by  prophets  and  apostles. 
Comp.  2  Pet.  i.  16-21,  with  iii.  1-4,  and  2  Pet.  i.  3-12,  with  ii.  1-10, 
12,  13,  19—21,  and  iii.  17,  18. 

If  our  Saviour  is  not  truly  God  as  well  as  man,  he  cannot  be  a 
competent  person  to  judge  the  world.  For  he  who  decides  on  the 
everlasting  destiny  of  mankind  should  be  omniscient.  How  else  can  he 
judge  rightly  of  all  their  thoughts,  words  and  deeds?  Accordingly, 
in  both  epistles,  Peter  lets  us  know  that  our  Lord  is  Jehovah,  1  Pet. 
i.  11,  ii.  3,  iii.  15 ;  or  that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  God  and  Saviour,  wor¬ 
thy  of  present  and  eternal  adoration,  2  Pet.  i.  1,  iii.  15;  and  that  the 
Father  himself  declares  that  to  be  the  truth  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 
2  Pet.  i.  17.  We  have  good  reasons  then  for  believing  that  both 
epistles  were  written  by  Peter.  The  style,  and  the  truths  taught, 
and  the  aim,  all  show  that  the  same  author  wrote  both  epistles. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  SECOND  PETER,  DRAWN  FROM  IN¬ 
TERNAL  EVIDENCE,  STATED  AND  REFUTED. 

The  following  extract  from  Jerome’s  book  of  illustrious  men,  will 
show  what  it  was  that  led  some  of  the  ancients  in  his  day,  to  doubt 
whether  this  epistle  was  Peter’s.  “Peter  wrote  two  epistles,  called 
catholic  (or  general ;)  the  second  of  which  is  denied  by  many*  to  be 
his ,  because  of  the  difference  of  style  from  the  former. ”  “  But  other 

books,”  (i.  e.  books  claiming  to  be  written  by  him,)  “  one  of  which  is 
called  his  Acts,  another  his  Gospel,  a  third  his  Preaching,  a  fourth 
his  Revelation,  a  fifth  his  Judgment,  are  ranked  among  Apocryphal 
books,  and  are  rejected”  (as  spurious:)  inter  apocryphas  scripturas 
repudiantur. 

The  second  epistle  of  Peter,  then,  was  not  rejected  as  a  spurious 
or  forged  composition,  like  the  Apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  him;  but 
many  critics  then  said  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  proofs  of  its  genuine¬ 
ness  needed  confirmation.  Jerome  often  wrote  in  hot  haste,  and  al¬ 
lowances  therefore  must  be  made  for  his  unguarded  expressions.  He 
meant  to  say,  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  qualified  to  ex- 

*  Quarum  secunda  a  pleris  ejus  esse  negatur,  propter  styli  cum  priore  dissonantiam. 
Jerome  is  spealiing  of  what  learned  men  then  said,  and  why  they  said  it.  Most  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  received  the  controverted  books 
as  genuine ;  as  we  have  before  shown,  from  Eusebius. 
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amine  such  a  question,  doubted  of  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter,  and  that 
these  doubts  were  occasioned  by  the  style  of  the  writing,  not  because- 
of  its  matter  or  contents. 

The  doubts  of  some  eminent  modern  theologians  have  arisen  from 
the  same  source.  Hence  Calvin,  in  his  preface  to  second  Peter,  says: 
“Notwithstanding  some  affinity  in  style,  the  differences  between  it 
and  the  former  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  not  the  same 
author.”  Hug,  Michaelis,  and  other  eminent  critics,  however,  are 
just  as  positive  on  the  other  side. 

But  let  us  weigh  the  principal  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
epistle,  drawn  from  internal  evidence,  and  not  surrender  our  judg¬ 
ments  hoodwinked  to  any  great  name,  either  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Most  of  these  objections  are  stated  by  Neander,  in  a  note  to 
his  “History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,” 
by  Ryland,  (Book  4,  chap.  2.)  His  arguments  are  of  two  classes: 
first  he  gives  “the  principal  marks  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  epistle,” 
and  then  “  the  circumstances  that  excite  suspicion.” 

1.  “The  principal  marks  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  epistle,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  view  of  Neander,  are  the  following.  1.  The  great  difference 
of  character  and  style  between  this  epistle  and  the  first.  But  we  have 
already  shown  that  this  alleged  fact,  which  he  takes  for  granted,  is 
not  true.  The  sameness  of  expression  and  of  doctrine,  found  in  both 
epistles,  utterly  demolish  this  assumption.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  second  epistle,  there  are  indeed  found  frequent  expressions,  figu¬ 
rative  and  amplified,  but  this  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  make  of  Peter’s 
fervent  mind.  Besides,  the  figures  employed  are,  so  to  speak,  chiefly 
meant  for  the  eye,  or  addressed  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  ear.  Thus 
he  paints,  or  graphically  describes,  the  false  teachers  as  those  who 
shall  smuggle  in  deadly  heresies  into  the  church;  as  bringing  down 
damnation,  like  a  heavy  crushing  stone,  on  their  own  heads,  ii.  1. 
They  shall  hawk  you  about  as  merchandise;  against  whom  the  judg¬ 
ment  long  since  (threatened)  comes  not  lingeringly,  and  their  damna¬ 
tion  slumbers  not.  3  v.  But  the  same  striking  peculiarity  of  style 
appears  also  in  the  first  epistle.  (See  our  Introd.  §  5.)  And  the 
reason  why  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  second  chapter  of  2nd 
Peter  is  because  the  writer’s  mind  is  more  excited  than  usual,  being 
justly  indignant  at  the  “  feigned  words,”  or  made-up  doctrines,  and 
shameful  behaviour  of  those  heretics  whose  portraits  he  has  painted 
with  no  ordinary  pencil.  This  very  objection  then,  (to  which  such 
undue  importance  has  been  attached  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,) 
when  carefully  examined  is  found  to  be,  not  a  principal  mark  of 
spuriousness,  but  a  weighty  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle. 

2.  Neander  does  not  prove  that  Peter  partly  imitated  and  partly 
copied  the  epistle  of  Jude,  but  assumes  it  without  proof.  On  the 
contrary,  Jude  made  use  of  this  second  epistle,  as  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  he  expressly  cites  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  as  before  shown.  This  ar¬ 
gument  therefore  is  baseless. 

3.  The  writer  of  the  second  epistle  certainly  claims  to  be  the  writer 
also  of  the  first,  namely,  Simon  Peter,  an  Apostle  of  Christ.  2  Pet.  i. 
1;  iii.  1.  But  this  claim  Neander  thinks  is  not  well  founded,  inasmuch- 
as  the  writer  of  the  second  epistle  speaks  of  himself  as  .the  personal 
teacher  of  those  addressed;  which  Neander  supposes  cannot  be  true. 
But  might  not  Peter,  while  on  his  way  towards  Babylon,  1  Pet.  v.  13, 
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have  passed  through  the  five  provinces  mentioned,  1  Pet.  i.  1,  and 
stayed  for  a  short  time  in  each,  teaching  the  disciples?  At  least,  it 
does  not  become  an  historian  to  speak  so  positively  of  what  is  at  best 
wrapped  up  in  darkness;  since,  as  it  is  well  known,  there  is  no  certain 
information  of  the  later  years  of  Peter’s  life  to  be  found  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  writers.  The  apostle’s  own  words,  in  1  Pet.  v.  13,  are  all  that 
can  safely  be  trusted. 

Put  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Peter  made  such  a  journey 
through  the  five  provinces,  or  that  he  himself  taught  there.  And 
where  does  the  writer  of  this  second  epistle  declare,  or  imply,  that 
He  had  been  the  personal  teacher  of  those  addressed?  When  he 
says,  uwe  made  known  to  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  made  known  that  fact 
to  them,  (and  other  truths  stated  in  his  epistle,)  by  his  lips.  A  truth 
can  be  made  known  by  the  pen ,  as  well  as  by  the  lips.  The  reference 
is,  not  to  his  oral  instruction,  but  to  the  first  epistle.  1  Pet.  v.  4,  iv. 
33,  i.  5,  7,  13.  Paul,  also,  employs  the  verb  “make  known,”  in  the 
same  way,  1  Cor.  xii.  3:  “  Wherefore  I  make  known  to  you,  that  no  one 
speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed;”  where  Paul 
refers  to  what  is  written  in  that  verse.  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  with 
1  Cor.  xv.  3;  where,  “I  make  known  to  you  the  gospel,”  refers  to  the 
written  defence  he  was  then  making;  and  the  expressions,  “which 
I  preached  unto  you,”  “for  I  delivered  unto  you,”  refer  to  his  former 
oral  instructions  concerning  the  gospel.  The  argument  of  Neander 
then,  on  this  topic,  was  built  on  air. 

4.  The  solicitude  shown  to  establish  his  Apostolic  character  betrays 
an  apocryphal  writer,  says  Neander.  2  Pet.  i.  16 — 18.  A  wonderful 
argument,  truly!  As  if  an  Apostle,  warning  the  churches  against 
the  false  teachers,  should  not  insist  on  the  fact  that  he  was  indeed  a 
Legate  of  Christ!  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  suitable  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  design  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle.  Compare  2  Peter  i.  16  with 
iii.  17,  18. 

Besides,  the  same  way  of  arguing  on  which  Neander  here  leans, 
would  sweep  away  at  once  both  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians;  and  yet  these  letters  were  unquestionably 
written  by  Paul,  and  have  been  always  and  universally  acknowledged 
and  received  as  such.  What  then  does  such  arguing  prove? 

5.  In  what  respect  the  allusion  in  2  Pet.  i.  14,  to  our  Lord’s  address 
to  Peter,  recorded  in  John  xxi.  1  8,  is  unsuitable ,  Neander  has  not  told 
us.  The  author  of  this  epistle  alludes  to  his  swiftly  approaching  death 
as  a  motive,  urging  him  to  write  this  letter,  designed  to  put  the 
churches  on  their  guard  against  false  teachers.  Now,  where  is  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  his  alluding  to  his  swiftly  approaching  martyrdom  for 
the  truth,  while  in  the  very  act  of  writing  for  the  last  time  in  its  de¬ 
fence  and  confirmation. 

Some  ancient  writers  lay  great  stress  on  the  alleged  fact  that 
Peter  suffered  crucifixion,  with  his  head  downward,  and  they  say  that 
Peter  himself  desired  to  be  so  crucified  !  Such  miserable  stuff,  “  taken 
from  the  drag-net  of  antiquity,”  surely  betrays  a  writer  “giving  heed 
to  fables,”  or  at  least  hugging  a  false  and  morbid  humility.  But  the 
writer  of  this  second  epistle  betrays  not  the  least  symptom  of  such  a 
sickly  temper  of  mind.  He  simply  refers  to  what  the  Lord  had  told 
him  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  gives  the  near  approach 
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of  that  death  as  a  reason  why  he  is  so  anxious  to  guard  and  feed  the 
flock  addressed.  In  this,  what  is  there  unsuitable?  Nay,  is  it  not 
in  all  respects  suited  to  the  character  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  loved 
both  Christ  and  his  people  so  fervently.  Compare  2  Pet.  i.  12 — 15, 
with  John  xxi.  15 — 19. 

6.  “  In  order  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  credible  witness  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  he  appeals  to  the  phenomena  at  .the  Transfiguration.  But 
it  certainly  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  Apostles  should 
select  and  bring  forward  from  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  of  which  they 
had  been  witnesses,  this  insulated  fact,  which  was  less  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  that  which  was  the  central  point  and  object  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance:  the  apostles  were  rather  accustomed  to  claim  credit  as  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ.” 

Neander,  in  this  paragraph,  shows  that  he  has  altogether  mistaken 
the  design  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle  in  his  allusion  to  what  took 
place  at  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord.  It  was  not  to  designate 
himself  as  a  credible  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  during  his 
first  appearing  among  men;  though  he  was  such  a  witness.  Neither 
is  this  fact,  the  Transfiguration,  an  insulated  one,  but  connected  most 
intimately  with  Christ’s  second  coming  in  great  power  and  glory,  to 
recompense  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  especially  false 
teachers.  And  the  writer  of  this  epistle  alludes  to  it  for  this  end,  as 
a  sample  or  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Christ  is  to  come,  “  the 
second  time,”  to  our  world. 

Neander,  however,  proceeds  all  along  on  the  assumption  that  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  alludes  to  the  transfiguration  with  reference  to 
Christ’s  first  appearing,  whereas  in  this  view  he  does  not  at  all  allude 
to  it,  but  only  with  respect  to  his  second  coming.  No  mistake  can  be 
greater,  or  more  fatal,  to  the  conclusion  which  Neander  wishes  to 
build  on  it.  The  allusion,  then,  when  properly  understood,  is  in  per¬ 
fect  keeping  with  the  main  design  of  the  epistle.  (Compare  2  Pet. 

i.  16 — 18,  with  chap.  3rd  throughout.) 

W  e  are  told  indeed  that  the  apostles  were  generally  accustomed 
to  claim  credit  as  witnesses  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
But  why,  unless  to  prove  from  facts  in  prophecy,  that  Jesus  who  has 
come  in  flesh,  was  indeed  the  Christ  and  the  only  Saviour?  (See  Acts 

ii.  22 — 36.)  But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  an  apostle  may  not  and 
must  not  refer  to  Christ’s  transfiguration  as  a  proof  or  specimen  of  his 
ability  to  come  “the  second  time,”  as  King  and  Judge?  Surely  not. 
Neander’s  objections,  then,  as  to  this  matter  are  worthless,  being  alto¬ 
gether  irrelevant. 

He  also  says  that  by  calling  the  mountain  on  which  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  occurred  “the  holy  mount,”  the  hand  of  a  later  writer  is  shown; 
and  the  only  reason  given  is,  that  mount  Zion,  usually  called  holy, 
cannot  be  meant.  But  who  supposes  that  mount  Zion  is  intended? 
The  common  opinion  of  interpreters  is  very  different.  Would  not  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning,  (if  such  it  can  be  denominated,)  prove  that 
wherever,  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  Mount  Zion  is  called  “holy,”  a 
forger  had  been  busy? 

But  the  Jews,  it  may  be  said,  were  familiar  with  such  a  use  of  the 
term  when  applied  to  Zion,  since  their  Law  ascribes  holiness  to  cer¬ 
tain  places  as  well  as  persons.  True,  but  why?  Is  it  not  owing  to 
the  fact  that  such  persons  were  especially  consecrated  to  God,  or  set 
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apart  to  his  service:  and,  that  such  places  were  distinguished  by  spe¬ 
cial  manifestations,  permanent  or  temporary,  of  God’s  presence?  And 
was  there  not  such  a  special  temporary  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
presence  on  the  mount,  where  Christ  was  transfigured?  Beyond  all 
doubt  there  was.  To  deny  it,  is  to  step  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  in¬ 
fidel  army.  Neander  might  as  well  consider  the  book  of  Exodus  a 
spurious  production;  for  when  Jehovah,  the  Son,  appeared  to  Moses, 
he  called  the  place  where  lie  then  manifested  himself,  “holy.”  (Ex. 
iii.  5,  with  John  i.  18.) 

II.  The  circumstances  that  excite  suspicion  concerning  the  author¬ 
ship  of  this  epistle  are,  in  his  view,  the  following: 

1.  lie  thinks  it  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  Jude  speaks  of  the 
false  teachers  as  actually  existing,  but  the  writer  of  this  epistle  as 
about  to  appear.  But  we  have  before  proved  that  Jude  made  use  of 
this  writer,  and  hence  wrote  subsequent  to  him.  The  way,  therefore, 
in  which  Jude  alludes  to  these  teachers  only  shows  that  what  the  one 
declares  as  future  was  then,  when  Jude  wrote,  present.  Now,  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  as  to  these  teachers  in  this  second 
epistle  is  a  circumstance  that  proves  the  author  to  have  been  inspired  ; 
it  is  not  at  all  fitted  to  make  one  suspect  the  letter  to  be  spurious, 
but  to  receive  it  as  indeed  Peter’s. 

2.  The  doubts  respecting  Christ’s  second  coming,  and  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  felt  because  of  its  delay,  furnish  no  good  grounds  to  suspect  this 
epistle  to  be  spurious.  For  such  doubt  and  disappointment  would 
naturally  result  from  the  false  opinion  that  Christ  was  to  appear  in 
the  first  or  apostolic  age.  The  Thessalonian  disciples  made  that  mis¬ 
take,  and  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  correct  it.  2  Thes.  ii.  And  the 
same  mistaken  opinion  may  have  been  cherished  in  the  five  provinces. 
2  Pet.  iii.  If  then  we  suspect  the  genuineness  of  2  Pet.  on  this  ground, 
the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  ought  to  be  suspected  for  the  same 
reason.  But  these  epistles  have  always  been  received  as  genuine, 
and  the  evidence  in  their  favour  is  overwhelming.  This  ground  of 
suspicion  therefore  is  baseless. 

3.  “What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  world  from  water,  and  its  de¬ 
struction  by  fire,  does  not  correspond  to  the  simplicity  and  practical 
spirit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  rather  indicates  the  spirit  of  a 
later  age,  mingling  much  that  was  foreign  with  the  religious  interest.” 
2  Pet.  iii.  5 — 13. 

But  why  should  any  entertain  suspicion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
epistle  because  of  what  the  writer  says  of  the  origin  of  our  world 
from  water  by  the  Word  of  God  ?  Poes  not  Moses  say  the  same?  Is 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  then,  a  spurious  production?  We  might 
as  well  doubt  whether  light  is  that  which  makes  manifest,  discovering 
to  us  this  fair  variety  of  things. 

And  as  to  its  destruction  by  fire,  the  writer  of  this  epistle  does  not 
teach  that  our  world  is  to  be  driven  back  into  nothingness,  or  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  but  that  it  is  to  undergo  a  great  change  by  fire,  and  then,  in 
its  renovated  state,  to  become  the  future  abode  of  the  righteous.  And 
is  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  too  weak  to  effect  this?  Is  “His  pro¬ 
mise,”  (Isa.  lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22,)  unworthy  of  credit?  (Compare  2  Thes. 
i.  6-10,  Isa.  li.  6,  Zeph.  iii.  8.) 

Neither  does  the  author  of  this  letter  speak  of  this  change  as  a 
mere  natural  philosopher,  but  with  the  true  practical  spirit  of  an 
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Apostle,  as  is  evident  from  his  animated  exhortations  to  holiness 
mingled  with  his  description  of  the  awful  scene,  iii.  11,  12. 

What  Neander  means  by  the  writer’s  mingling  foreign  matters  with 
the  religious  interest,  is  not  easy  to  understand.  If  he  refers  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  and  others,  about  the  destruction  of  our  world 
by  fire,  then  he  should  have  demonstrated  two  things:  first,  that  their 
doctrine  and  that  taught  in  this  epistle  is  one  and  the  same;  and 
next,  that  it  is  a  false  doctrine;  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  Peter  is  not  the  author  of  this  letter. 

4.  “The  mode  of  citing  the  Pauline  epistles  confirms  also  the  sus¬ 
picion  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle.  A  passage  from  Rom. 
ii.  4,  is  cited  in  iii.  15,  as  if  this  epistle  were  addressed  to  the  same 
church.” 

Here,  as  usual  in  these  objections,  the  historian  takes  for  granted 
the  very  thing  he  should  have  proved.  The  passage  from  Rom.  ii.  4, 
is  as  follows:  “Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  for¬ 
bearance,  and  long  suffering  ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance ?"  Is  this  text  cited  in  the  words,  “And 
account  the  long  suffering  of  our  Lord  salvation,"  2  Pet.  iii.  15?  Is 
this  last  text  even  an  allusion  to  the  former?  What  proof  have  we 
of  either  supposition  except  the  mere  say  so  of  the  objector?  In  our 
judgment,  Rom.  ii.  4,  is  not  at  all  alluded  to  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15. 

What  then  is  the  reference,  it  will  be  asked?  We  reply,  that  the 
passages  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  and  Eph.  iii.  1 — 7,  are  alluded  to  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15 ; 
the  destination  of  both  of  which  epistles  was  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  hence  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  addressed  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  five  provinces,  since  Ephesus  was  situated  in  one  of  those 
provinces,  the  Roman  Proconsular  Asia,  the  Asia  mentioned  1  Pet.  i.  1. 

That  the  allusions  are  as  we  have  just  stated,  will  appear  from  citing 
the  passages.  “And  account  the  long  suffering  of  our  Lord  salvation, 
even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
unto  him,  wrote  unto  you.”  iii.  15. 

“For  this”  (viz.,  supplication  for  all  men,  kings  and  magistrates,) 
“is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 
1  Tim.  ii.  4.  The  first  clause  of  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  is  an  allusion  to  this 
passage  of  Paul,  and  both  convey,  in  substance,  the  same  sentiment. 
The  writer  of  the  second  epistle  declares,  that  the  apparent  delay  of 
the  great  day  should  be  considered  as  furnishing  opportunities  by  the 
Lord,  to  win  our  salvation.  And  Paul  says  that  God  our  Saviour  is 
determined  to  save  men  of  all  classes,  whether  in  private  or  public 
life,  and  hence  gives  them  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  gospel,  or  the  truth,  with  respect  to  the  way  of  salvation. 

“For  this  cause  I,  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gen¬ 
tiles:*  since  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  (plan  or  scheme)  of 
the  grace  of  God  which  has  been  given  unto  me  for  your  sakes, — that 
by  revelation  he  made  known  to  me  the  mystery;  ( even  as  1  wrote 
just  before  briefly,  whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  may  perceive  my  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  mystery  of  Christ ;)  which  (mystery)  in  other  ages 
was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto 
his  holy  Apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit;  that  the  Gentiles*  are 


*  The  literal  version  is,  the  nations. 
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fellow-heirs,  ancl  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in 
Christ  by  the  gospel;  of  which  (gospel)  I  was  made  a  minister,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God  given  unto  me  by  the  effectual 
working  of  his  power.”  Eph.  iii.  1 — 7. 

Here  are  abundant  expressions  corresponding  to  the  latter  clause 
of  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  written  too,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Christians 
dwelling  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province,  Asia.  Eph.  iii.  8 — 12 
also  shows  how  firmly  Paul  believed  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  so  fully  revealed  to  him,  would  furnish  opportunities  of  obtaining 
salvation  to  its  believing  hearers.  Indeed,  Eph.  iii.  6,  shows  the  same 
thing.  This  objection  of  Neander,  then,  when  fully  sifted,  is  seen  to 
be  flimsy  and  worthless.  And  when  the  real  allusions  of  the  writer 
of  this  epistle  are  discovered,  they  furnish,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pointed 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  letter. 

5.  “A  collection  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles  is  referred  to,  and  it  is 
assumed,  that  Paul  in  all  of  them  referred  to  one  subject  which  yet 
by  no  means  appears  in  all.” 

Neander  seems  to  suppose  that  a  collection  of  Paul’s  epistles  could 
not  have  been  made  until  the  second  century,  and  hence  he  is  led  to 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle.  “  But,”  replies  Olshausen, 
“this  assumption  that  the  collection  of  the  Pauline  epistles  was  first 
made  at  so  late  a  period,  is  by  no  means  susceptible  of  proof.  Indeed, 
in  the  fourth  chapter*  we  attempted  to  prove  it  not  improbable  that 
even  Paul  himself  made  a  collection  of  his  epistles.  At  all  events, 
no  historical  fact  can  be  adduced  against  this  hypothesis,  and  we  must 
therefore  consider  this  much  as  certain,  that  the  mention  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Paul’s  epistles  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  conclude  against  the 
apostolic  origin  of  this  epistle.” 

Paul’s  epistles  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  Paul  himself  earnestly  urged  them  to  read  and  circulate  his  letters. 
1  Thess.  v.  27,  Col.  iv.  16.  And  when  a  church,  or  society  of  believers, 
received  a  letter  from  Paul,  what  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that 
they  would  send  as  soon  as  possible,  an  accurate  copy  of  it  to  one  or 
more  of  the  nearest  churches,  and  they  again  to  others?  Accordingly, 
Lardner,  (no  common  judge  on  a  topic  like  this,)  says:  “ Before  the 
end  of  the  first  century ,  yea ,  not  very  long  after  the  middle  of  it,  it  is 
likely,  there  were  collections  made  of  the  four  gospels,  and  most  of 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  number  of  churches  and  persons.”  (Supplement  to  2d  part, 
Cred.  of  Gospel  History,  or  History  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
chap,  iii.) 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  re¬ 
fers  to  a  complete  collection  of  Paul’s  epistles  in  the  strictest  s  mse; 
for  when  he  employs  the  phrase,  “As  also  in  all  the  epistles  ,”  -■'"'latj 
■rouj  CTtiatox ai?,  or,  “  in  all  his  epistles,”)  it  seems  to  be  used  in  manifest 
contrast  to  iii.  15,  “Even  as  Paul  wrote  to  you.”  (1  Tim.  Eph.)  So 
that  the  sense  seems  to  be  this:  Our  beloved  brother  Paul  wrote  espe¬ 
cially  to  you  living  in  Ephesus  in  Asia,  so  also  in  most  of  his  letters, 
not  written  directly  to  you,  he  speaks  of  these  matters.  According 
to  this  view,  “all”  signifies  “all  that  are  now  known  to  you,  or 
most;”  and  this  interpretation  is  not  strained,  but  natural. 


*  Olsliausen’s  “Proof  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,” 
translated  by  D.  Fosdick,  Jr.,  is  contained  in  Olshausen’s  “Commentary  on  the  Gospels,” 
Vol.  1.  (Edinburgh,  1817.) 
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6.)  Now,  if  it  was  not  unsuitable  for  Paul  to  claim  ms,: 
self,  how  can  it  be  unsuitable  for  Peter,  in  opposition  to  fax. 
to  give  his  testimony  to  a  fact  so  evident  and  unquestionable  . 
how  could  he  do  it  better  than  by  speaking  of  Paul’s  epistles  c  , 
“  Scripture?” 

Neander’s  conclusion,  that  this  second  epistle  is  a  forgery,  cannot 
be  of  more  avail  than  the  premises  on  which  he  bases  it.  But  his  ar¬ 
guments,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  refutation  of  them,  are  either  false 
in  their  assumptions,  or  they  fail  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they 
are  adduced.  His  conclusion,  therefore,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  true. 

Having  now  carefully  examined  the  evidence,  historical  and  inter¬ 
nal,  for  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  as  also  the  principal  arguments 
that  have  been  urged  against  it,  we  hope  that  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  in  concluding  that  there  is  no  good  ground  to  reject  it  as  spu¬ 
rious,  but  many  and  weighty  reasons  to  receivd  it  as  indeed  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Simon  Peter,  a  Servant  and  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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by  the  Saviour’s  own  ordained 
.o,  The  thought  of  heaven  is  rapture 
ior  its  enjoyment.  It  is  his  Father’s  house, 
.o  gone  to  prepare  its  mansions.  We  know  that 
..us,  for  Christ  is  an  almighty  architect,  and  he  has  pur- 
„  new  Jerusalem  with  his  own  blood;  therefore  it  is  arrayed 
me  costly  magnificence  which  shall  betoken  the  vastness  of  its 
price.  We  cannot  see  it  with  these  eyes;  but  we  know  the  nations 
that  are  saved  are  there;  we  know  that  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  glory  and  the  light  of  it;  and  what  we  know  not 
now,  we  shall  know  ere  long,  for  he  cometh  quickly,  and  his  reward 
is  with  him.  Then,  whilst  we  sojourn  at  a  distance  from  the  land  of 
promise,  let  us  thankfully  improve  the  means  which  his  precious  word 
affords,  that  we  may  profit  by  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit:  let  us  listen 
to  the  voice  from  heaven,  which  speaks  to  us,  as  it  did  to  the  apostle, 
“Come  up  hither,  and  I  will*show  thee  things  which  must  be  here¬ 
after.”  The  door  is  opened  in  heaven,  and  we  are  permitted  to  look 
in,  though  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 

The  vision  described  in  this  chapter  was  designed  to  show  to  the 
apostle  that  the  revelation,  about  to  be  given,  proceeded  from  the 
Deity.  He  who  sat  upon  the  throne  could  have  been  none  other  than 
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God,  not  only  because  he  was  the  object  of  worship,  but  because  at¬ 
tributes  are  ascribed  to  him  which  pertain  alone  to  the  Deity.  When 
the  apostle  heard  the  trumpet  voice,  he  says,  “  Immediately  I  was  in 
the  Spirit.”  This  intimates  that  he  was  under  a  strong,  supernatural 
impulse.  Thus  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  before  he  beheld  the  vision  of 
the  living  creatures  and  the  wheels,  declares  that  “the  Spirit  took 
him  up;”  and  again,  “The  Spirit  lifted  me  up,  and  took  me  away.” 
(Ezek.  iii.  12 — 14.)  St.John  was  under  the  power  and  control  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  His  faculties  were  pervaded  by  the  divine  influence, 
and  he  was  carried  beyond  himself  and  the  things  of  earth.  Then 
he  saw,  “and  behold  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the 
throne:  and  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  sardine 
stone;  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like 
unto  an  emerald.”  These  figures  are  used  to  denote  the  effulgence 
of  the  Divine  appearance.  This  is  evidently  the  object  of  the  nar¬ 
rator.  The  interpretation  offered  by  many  commentators,  who  find 
in  the  vivid  colours  of  the  jasper  an  emblem  of  the  glorious  perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  character,  and  in  the  red  tinge  of  the  sardine  stone 
a  type  of  God’s  justice,  seems  strained  and  overwrought.  The  jasper 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  “a  pellucid,  watery  gem,”  corresponding  to 
the  diamond ;  and  the  same  jewel  is  described  in  another  passage 
(Rev.  xxi.  11)  as  most  precious,  and  as  being  clear  as  crystal.  The 
sardine  stone,  according  to  the  same  author,  was  a  jewel  distinguished 
for  its  fiery  glow.  The  terms  are  employed  in  order  to  indicate  the 
peculiar  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  the  divine  appearance.  “He 
that  sat  upon  the  throne  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  sardine 
stone.”  The  rainbow  encircling  the  throne  was,  doubtless,  symboli¬ 
cal  of  the  covenant  of  grace  which  God  has  made  with  the  Redeemer, 
as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  with  all  his  people  in  him.  And  as 
the  bow  in  the  clouds  was  a  seal  of  the  divine  covenant  with  Noah, 
that  the  waters  should  never  again  prevail  over  the  earth,  so  the  gra¬ 
cious  covenant  of  promise  assures  the  believer  that  its  mercies  are 
everlasting  and  sure.  God's  called  and  chosen  people  are  justified 
on  earth  and  sanctified,  and  they  shall  also  be  glorified;  for  though 
they  are  now  the  sons  of  God,  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  they  shall 
be;  but  when  he  shall  appear  they  shall  be  like  him,  for  they  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.  Their  final  and  complete  salvation  depends  from 
first  to  last  upon  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  by  which  they  are  pre¬ 
pared,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  glorious  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  saints  in  light.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
this  apparition  of  the  Deity  and  the  vision  described  by  Ezekiel 
(chapter  i.  26 — 28;)  and  it  is  evident  that  both  are  descriptive  of  the 
Son  of  Man;  for  “no  man,”  says  St.John,  “  hath  seen  God  at  any  time: 
the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him.”  (John  i.  18.)  That  the  Father,  the  first  person  of  the 
trinity,  is  designated  in  this  language,  is  evident  from  the  words  of 
Christ:  “No  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God;  he 
hath  seen  the  Father.”  (John  vi.  46.) 

“And round  about  the  throne  were  four-and-twenty seats;  and  upon 
the  seats  I  saw  four-and-twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  rai¬ 
ment;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold.”  The  elders  ty¬ 
pify  beings  of  our  race,  not  angelic  intelligences.  This  is  evident 
from  various  concurrent  proofs.  Their  form  denotes  the  order  to 
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which  they  belong;  their  garb,  “the  white  raiment,”  shows  that  they 
are  justified  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ;  and  their  song, 
recorded  in  the  following  chapter,  proves  that  they  belong  to  the  re¬ 
deemed,  who  owe  their  salvation  and  glory  to  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  For  they  fall  down  before  the  Lamb,  “and  they  sing 
a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open 
the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  w'ast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue,  and  people  and  nation, 
and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests.”  The  elders  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  are  the  representatives  of  the  whole  blood-bought 
Church  of  God.  Their  number  appears  to  indicate  a  reference  to  the 
twelve  patriarchs,  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  New  Testament— thus  showing  forth  that,  from  the  hour 
when  the  blood  of  Abel  was  shed  upon  the  earth,  down  to  the  present 
moment,  all  who  are  saved  have  come  through  the  tribulation  of  this 
world,  to  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  alone  through  the  merits  of  the 
Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  believing  Jew 
and  the  believing  Gentile  alike  have  every  one  of  them  harps,  and 
unite  in  the  same  new  song  to  him  who  was  slain,  and  lias  redeemed 
them  to  God  by  his  blood.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  review 
the  various  interpretations  which  conflict  with  this  exposition,  or  to 
explain  their  inconsistencies  with  themselves  and  with  the  sacred  text. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  regarding  these  four-and-twenty  elders  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  God,  are  to  my  mind  conclusive: 
any  interpretation,  which  would  refer  them  to  another  order  of  beings, 
contradicts  the  very  terms  of  the  Revelation.  There  are  some  who 
admit  the  representative  character  of  the  elders  before  the  throne, 
but  regard  them  as  typifying  the  fulness  of  the  Gentile  Church  alone. 
We  prefer  the  view  already  given,  because  it  seems  more  consonant 
with  the  great  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  all  who  believe 
on  his  name,  and  that  all  the  redeemed  of  every  age  and  people  shall 
share  his  glory.  The  elders  were  clothed  in  white  raiment,  denoting 
primarily  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith;  but  it  may,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  possess  a  double  significance,  for  it  is  said  also  that  they  had 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold ;  and  in  the  new  song,  which  they  hymn 
to  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  they  praise  him  because  he  hath 
made  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God.  Now,  as  the  crown  is  the 
emblem  of  royalty  and  victory,  so  the  white  raiment  is  symbolic  of 
the  priestly  office;  for  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  this  was  the 
priestly  attire.  The  priests  were  also  divided  into  twenty-four 
courses.  The  same  number  of  courses  of  sacred  musicians,  selected 
from  the  Levites,  was  likewise  ordained  by  the  regulations  of  the 
temple  worship;  but,  even  admitting  the  force  of  these  analogies,  they 
all  tend  to  confirm  the  interpretation  already  given  in  the  material 
point,  viz.,  the  representative  character  of  the  elders  who  ministered 
in  the  divine  presence:  they  are  types  of  the  fulness  of  the  Church 
triumphant,  when  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  come  out  of  Zion 
with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away  forever. 

“And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  lightnings,  and  tliunderings,  and 
voices;  and  there  wrere  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God.”  The  lightnings,  and  thunder- 
ings,  and  voices  are  indicative  of  the  solemn  precepts  of  the  divine 
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laws  by  which  the  Church  of  God  is  governed.  The  will  of  Christ 
is  his  people’s  rule  of  life.  On  earth  and  in  heaven,  they  would  be 
governed  by  no  other  guide.  On  Sinai,  when  Jehovah  gave  the  law 
to  his  servant  Moses,  “there  were  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  a 
thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud.”  The  prophet  Joel,  predicting  the  final  triumph  of  the  Church, 
declares,  “Jehovah  shall  shout  out  of  Zion  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake.”  The  symbols 
of  the  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  the  voices,  are  declarative  of 
the  majesty  and  power  which  attend  the  divine  commands.  The  im¬ 
port  of  the  “  seven  lamps”  is  explained  in  the  text.  “  The  seven  lamps 
of  fire  burning  before  the  throne  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God.”  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  frequently  designated  by  the  term  “seven  spirits”  in 
the  Apocalypse;  thereby  denoting  the  variety  and  perfection  of  his 
gifts.  “  The  lamps  of  fire,  burning  before  the  throne,”  were  beheld 
by  the  prophet  Zechariah  in  his  vision;  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
angel,  who  talked  with  him,  is  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of 
St.  John  in  the  text.  The  “seven  lamps”  indicate  the  light  and  fer¬ 
vour  which  accompany  the  truth  and  law  of  God:  therefore  the  an¬ 
gel  said  to  the  prophet,  “This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Zerub- 
babel,  saying,  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord.”  The  voices  proceeding  from  the  throne,  and  the  seven  lamps 
of  fire  burning  before  it,  denote  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God,  by  which 
the  divine  commands  are  revealed  to  the  ransomed  Church  of  Christ. 
“And  before  the  throne  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  crystal” — lite¬ 
rally,  “a  sea,  glassy,  like  unto  crystal” — denoting  the  placidity  and 
purity  of  the  water.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  the 
exposition  of  this  passage.  Vitringa  understands  it  as  descriptive  of 
the  pavement,  and  supports  his  view  by  collating  it  with  Rev.  xv.  2: 
“I  saw,  as  it  were,  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire;  and  them  that 
had  gained  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over 
his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass, 
having  the  harps  of  God.”  Exodus  xxiv.  9, 10  is  also  quoted:  “Then 
went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abilin,  and  seventy  of  the  el¬ 
ders  of  Israel;  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel;  and  there  was  under 
his  feet,  as  it  were,  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness.”  To  this  view,  however,  the 
objection  is  made,  that  the  inspired  writer  calls  this  a  glassy  sea ,  be¬ 
fore  the  throne,  and  not  a  ■pavement  under  it.  Others  seek  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  analogy  which  is  suggested  by  the  sea  of  molten 
brass,  constructed  by  Hiram  under  the  direction  of  King  Solomon, 
and  described  in  1  Kings  vii.  23:  “He  made  a  molten  sea,  ten  cubits 
from  the  one  brim  to  the  other:  it  was  round,  and  its  height  was  five 
cubits;  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  did  compass  it  round  about.”  This 
sea,  or  large  vessel  of  brass,  was  designed  for  the  purification  of  the 
priests,  who  were  required  to  wash  before  they  went  to  minister  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  emblematic  of  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  which  is  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  called  also 
the  blood  of  sprinkling.  This  crystal  sea  before  the  throne  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,  and 
for  all  uncleanliness,  and  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  offered  in  the 
pure  ordinances  of  divine  worship.  These  are  frequently  compared 
in  scripture  to  the  waters  of  a  flowing  stream:  “Ho,  every  one  that 
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thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters.”  St.  John  saw,  at  the  close  of  his 
vision,  (Rev.  xxii.  1,)  “a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.”  As  the  truth 
and  Spirit  of  God  are  typified  by  the  voices  and  the  thunders,  and 
by  the  seven  lamps  of  fire,  so  the  blessings  of  gospel  ordinances  may 
be  shadowed  forth  by  the  glassy  sea,  like  crystal.  We,  who  live  in 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  enjoy  higher  privileges  than  they  who  wor¬ 
shipped,  like  Moses,  with  a  vail  upon  their  face;  “for  we  behold  the 
glory  of  God,  as  in  a  glass,  with  open  face,”  (2  Cor.  iii.  18;)  and  yet 
our  worship  is  tainted  with  many  infirmities  and  sins  whilst  we  linger 
in  these  outer  courts;  but  the  celebration  of  the  heavenly  ordinances 
is  pure — no  infirmity  is  there — its  joys  are  as  a  sea  of  glass,  like 
crystal. 

“And  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were 
four  beasts,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind;  and  the  first  beast  was 
like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  like  a  calf,  and  the  third  beast  had 
a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  And  the  four 
beasts  had  each  of  them  six  wings  about  him,  and  they  were  full  of 
eyes  within;  and  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy 
Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.”  The  word 
rendered  “  beast,”  means  simply  a  living  creature;  and  we  prefer 
using  this  latter  term  because  the  other  is  identified  with  terrestrial 
powers.  The  exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  these  four 
living  creatures,  if  not  difficult,  is  at  least  a  subject  upon  which  great 
diversity  of  opinion  is  entertained.  These  differences  in  most  in¬ 
stances  originate  in  the  license  which  even  good  men  afford  to  their 
powers  of  imagination.  Adopting,  as  we  do,  the  principle  that  the 
scriptures  furnish  the  clue  to  their  own  interpretation,  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  never  designed  the  secret  of  the  Lord  to  be  unlocked  by 
any  key  which  is  forged  in  a  heated  fancy,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  truth  by  comparing  this  passage  with  parallel  portions  of 
scripture.  Two  principal  theories  deserve  our  attention:  the  one 
represents  the  living  creatures  as  superior  beings  of  angelic  nature, 
whilst  the  other  regards  them  as  the  representatives  of  our  own  race. 
Many  names,  which  may  not  be  mentioned  without  respect,  might  be 
cited  in  support  of  the  latter  view.  Some  of  the  most  judicious  com¬ 
mentators  find  in  these  four  living  creatures,  stationed  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  and  round  about  it,  an  emblem  of  the  gospel  ministry,  who 
stand  between  God  and  the  saints,  nearer  the  throne  than  the  elders 
or  representatives  of  the  Christian  people,  and,  on  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  office,  typified  by  a  smaller  number.  Their  many  eyes 
denote,  in  this  exposition,  sagacity,  vigilance,  and  circumspection;  the 
lion-like  appearance  indicates  their  courage;  in  patience  and  endu¬ 
rance  they  resemble  the  ox;  in  discretion  and  prudence  they  acquit 
themselves  like  men;  and  in  the  sublimity  of  their  affections  they  are 
fitly  represented  by  the  eagle,  for  they  mount  with  wings  as  eagles. 
Those  wings,  full  of  eyes  within,  denote  the  duty  of  self-examination, 
and  indicate  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  should  ever  have  a  personal 
concern  in  the  doctrines  and  truths  which  they  preach  to  others.  They 
are  to  take  heed  unto  themselves — to  watch  over  their  own  souls,  as 
well  as  over  the  flock  of  Christ,  lest  at  the  last  they  take  up  the  la¬ 
mentation,  “They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  mine  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept.”  Again,  some  maintain  that  this  view  is 
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corroborated  by  the  nature  of  the  duties  ascribed  to  the  four  living 
creatures.  They  minister  whilst  the  elders  are  ministered  unto. — 
They  rest  not  day  nor  night.  But  by  far  the  most  formidable  proof 
advanced  is,  that  they  are  represented  as  uniting  in  the  new  song, 
(described  in  Rev.  v.  8,)  giving  thanks  to  the  Lamb  in  the  words, 
“Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.”  This 
whole  scheme  of  interpretation  is  liable  to  objections,  whh  h  are  insu¬ 
perable,  upon  the  principle  which  I  have  proposed  as  the  guide  in  this 
interpretation.  The  vision  of  the  four  living  creatures  described  by 
St.  John  in  this  chapter,  corresponds,  in  many  material  points,  with 
the  prophet  Ezekiel’s  description  of  the  four  living1  creatures  which 
he  beheld  in  his  visions,  recorded  in  the  first  and  tenth  chapters  of 
his  prophecy.  By  this  prophet  they  are  called  cherubim.  There  is 
a  similarity  also  between  the  visions  of  Isaiah  and  John.  The  four 
living  creatures  whom  they  both  beheld,  had  each  of  them  six  wings, 
and  the  song  which  they  hymn  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  same  three¬ 
fold  ascription,  “Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty.”  In 
Isaiah’s  version  they  are  called  seraphim.  The  literal  meaning  of 
cherubim  is  mighty  ones.  When  Adam  was  driven  from  Paradise, 
the  Lord  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims,  and  a 
flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life.  The  cherubim  and  seraphim  are  names  given  to  angels  who 
excel  in  strength :  whether  they  designate  distinct  orders  of  celestial 
beings,  we  know  not.  Under  the  divine  direction,  emblematic  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  cherubim  were  made  by  Moses,  and  placed  one 
at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat.  The  mercy-seat  and  the  ark  Stood 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tabernacle.  These  cherubim  were  of 
beaten  gold  and  of  small  dimensions;  those  made  by  Solomon  were 
of  olive-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  their  wings  extended  over  the 
entire  width  of  the  oracle,  which  was  twenty  cubits.  Between  them 
was  “  the  Shechinah,”  the  visible  emblem  of  the  divine  presence.  All 
this  was  typical  of  the  heavenly  worship — the  cherubim  representing 
the  angels  who  surround  the  throne  in  the  heavenly  world;  for  the 
tabernacle,  throughout  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  represented 
as  the  proper  emblem  of  the  court  of  heaven.  These  living  crea¬ 
tures,  therefore,  are  angelic  beings,  typified  under  the  Jewish  econo¬ 
my  by  the  golden  cherubim  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  “cherubim  of 
glory  ”  in  the  temple,  the  same  who  were  beheld  by  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  John.  But  how  can  these  angelic  beings  unite  in  the  song  of 
praise  for  redemption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?  Jesus  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  the  angels  that  sinned;  and,  besides,  these 
angelic  beings  are  holy,  standing  nearer  the  throne  of  God  than  the 
four-and-twenty  elders;  and  how  can  they  sing,  “Thou  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred  of  the  earth?”  To  this 
we  answer,  that  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  of  the  best  authority  is, 
“Thou  hast  redeemed  them  to  God  by  thy  blood.”  And  even  retain¬ 
ing  the  common  reading,  the  singing  of  the  new  song  may  be  referred 
to  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  the  four  living  creatures  uniting  in  the 
adoration,  which  they  offer  as  they  fall  prostrate  before  the  throne  of 
the  Lamb — the  harps,  and  the  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  the  new  song,  being  offered  by  the  el¬ 
ders.  This  suggestion  derives  additional  force  from  the  terms  of  the 
worship  described  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  verse  of  this  chap- 
vol.  xi. — 14 
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ter.  where  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  homage  of  the  four  living 
creatures  and  the  four-and-twenty  elders:  “And  when  those  living 
creatures  give  glory,  and  honour,  and  thanks  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the  four-and-twenty  elders  fall 
down  before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  him  that  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power; 
for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created.”  In  a  recent  and  very  able  exposition  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  written  by  David  M.  Lord,  a  layman  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  four  living  creatures  are  regarded  as  being  of  our  race;  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  objection  that  they  are  cherubim ,  and  not  men,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  name  of  the  cherubim  is  a  name  of  office,  and 
not  of  nature,  and  that  if  the  office  was-  sustained  by  another  order  of 
beings,  in  earlier  periods  of  the  universe,  this  is  no  demonstration 
that  the  redeemed  are  not  exalted  to  it  under  the  reign  of  Christ. 
(Expos,  p.  55.)  This  mode  of  argumentation,  however,  establishes  a 
dangerous  precedent;  and  even  if  the  premises  could  be  admitted,  we 
should  require  some  positive  proof  that  the  redeemed  are  exalted  to 
the  cherubic  office  under  the  reign  of  Christ;  but  the  scriptures  re¬ 
veal  no  such  thing;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  the  cherubim  de¬ 
note  beings  distinct  in  nature  from  the  human  race,  and  therefore  the 
whole  suggestion  is  without  foundation.  If  the  cherubim  denote  be¬ 
ings  of  our  race,  who  were  the  cherubim  who  were  stationed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  out? 
Were  they  beings  of  our  race?  How  could  they  be,  when  Adam  and 
Eve  were  the  sole  representatives  of  the  human  family  then  in  exist¬ 
ence? 

The  ascriptions  of  praise  and  glory  to  Jesus  Christ  prove  that  he 
is  God.  All  visible  revelations  of  the  Deity  are  made  in  his  person. 
No  man  hath  seen  the  Father  at  any  time,  either  under  the  old  or  new 
dispensation.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  “which  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come.”  lie  is  the  self-existent  and  eternal  Son  of 
God,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.  Well  may  the  Christian  rejoice 
in  such  a  Saviour.  As  we  gaze  upon  the  glory  revealed  through  the 
disparted  heavens,  and  remember  that  Jesus,  the  King  of  angels,  the 
God  of  the  cherubim,  was  once  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  suffered 
for  us  on  the  cross — that  he  is  still  our  High  Priest,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  us  his  brethren — we  are  amazed  at  his  condescension;  and 
whilst  we  bow  with  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  Almighty,  we  join  on 
earth,  though  absent  from  the  Lord,  in  the  song  of  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  and  the  elders  before  the  throne,  and  say  with  them,  “  Thou  art 
worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power;  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  crea¬ 
ted.” 


(From  the  Evangelical  Repository.) 

TYPES  OF  MANKIND. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  numbering  over  700  pages,  by  J.  C. 
Nott,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile,  and  G.  R.  Gliddon.  The  views  advocated  by 
the  authors  profess  to  be  based  upon  investigations  of  the  monuments, 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  crania  of  all  races.  The  researches  of  Mor- 
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ton,  Agassiz,  Usher,  and  Patterson  are  made  use  of  to  aid  in  the  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  results  to  which  they  have  arrived. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place  to  present  a  detailed  account  of 
the  work,  let  it  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  the 
grand  design  of  the  entire  contents  is  to  prove  that  mankind  have 
descended  from  different  original  pairs,  corresponding  to  the  eight 
realms  into  which  they  assert  the  kingdom  of  nature  is  divided.  We 
have  no  desire  to  discountenance  ethnological  research,  where  the  zeal 
of  the  labourer  is  animated  by  a  search  after  truth.  The  study  of  man 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  all  nations,  in  evidence  of  which  we 
have  but  to  recall  the  aphorisms  of  different  periods — the  Know 
Thyself ,  of  the  Grecians;  The  declaration  of  Terence,  I  am  a  man , 
and  nothing  that  relates  to  man  is  foreign  to  me;  and  the  more  modern 
sentiment  of  Pope,  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man;  butwhere  we 
perceive  the  inhospitalities  of  climate  encountered,  the  monuments,  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  of  those  who  have  lived  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  world’s  history  subjected  to  uncertain  interpretation,  the  rub¬ 
bish  of  ages  upturned,  and  the  bones~of  other  generations  exhumed 
for  weapons  to  be  turned  against  God,  and  for  a  grand  crusade  against 
his  Bible,  we  do  most  seriously  object.  Not  that  Christians  have  any 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  most  searching  ordeal  to  which  the 
work  of  their  hopes  may  be  subjected  by  the  falsely  styled  science  of 
the  world — they  believe  the  declaration  of  its  author,  “no  weapon 
that  is  formed  against  it  shall  prosper;” — but  because  it  is  a  miserable 
prostitution  of  talents,  and  exerts  not  unfrequently  an  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  upon  weak  and  unsettled  minds. 

We  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  literary  character  of  the 
parties  concerned,  especially  of  a  Morton,  an  Agassiz,  or  a  Patterson, 
but  what  evidence  have  they  that  was  not  possessed  by  the  immortal 
Cuvier,  a  host  within  himself,  and  who  after  the  most  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  was  satisfied  that  the  human  family  with  all  its  vast 
variety,  wras  a  unit.  The  self-complacent  manner  with  which  propo¬ 
sitions  are  stated,  and  conclusions  deduced,  is  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  work,  considering  that  the  whole  subject  is  founded  upon  a 
petitio  principii.  Take,  for  example,  as  illustrative  of  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  subject  so  vast,  the  following:  That  the  Geological 
observations  of  Dr.  Douler,  showing  that  strata  of  forests  upon  forests 
existing  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  prove  that  a  most  exuberant 
vegetation  existed  thousands  of  years  antecedent  to  the  Mosaic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  world’s  age — Now  how  preposterous  a  conclusion  de¬ 
duced  from  a  locality  upon  which  the  mighty  father  of  rivers  has  been 
for  ages  pursuing  a  course  of  aggression,  and  whose  waters  are  con¬ 
stantly  freighted  with  the  earth,  and  vegetation  on  its  borders!  Nor 
does  the  evidence  drawn  from  diversity  of  cranial  capacity  necessarily 
prove  an  originally  distinct  origin,  more  than  would  the  disinterring 
of  five  skeletons,  in  which  would  be  found  a  supernumerary  thumb, 
great  toe,  or  vertebra. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  logical  inconsistency  of  the  work  I 
would  linger;  that  may  be  safely  left  to  the  judgment  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  literature.  In  this  respect  it  is  accessible  on  all  sides,  and  will 
ultimately  be  consigned  to  an  oblivion  too  profound  to  be  reached 
by  the  industry  of  any  future  geology. 

The  great  quarrel  of  the  authors  seems  to  be  with  the  Mosaic  nar- 
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rative.  But  have  they  thought  that  the  invalidation  of  this  neces¬ 
sarily  sweeps  away  the  whole  system  of  new  testament  doctrines? 
Are  they  willing  to  meet  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  their  teach¬ 
ings?  There  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  two  great  volumes  of 
revealed  truth.  They  are  only  parts  of  one  harmonious  aggregate, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  They  teach  us  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  Clod  evoked  order  out  of  chaos,  fitted  up  this  world  with  all  its 
furniture,  and  to  preside  over  all  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  omnipo¬ 
tence  created  man,  male  and  female,  after  his  own  image,  holy  and 
pure.  For  an  act  of  disobedience  lie  fell  from  his  original  perfection ; 
his  moral  nature  became  depraved,  and  the  divine  image  defaced. 
Standing  now  as  the  great  representative  of- all  who  were  to  live 
after  him,  he  must  of  necessity  in  the  continuation  of  his  species 
transmit  this  imperfect  nature,  as  the  streams  cannot  lie  purer  than 
the  fountain.  To  remedy  this  disaster  which  he  voluntarily  brought 
upon  himself  and  all  his  successors,  we  have  coeval  with  the  fall  the 
revealed  intimation  of  the  future  Messiah.  “It  shall  bruise  thy  head 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.”  Still  further  on  we  find  his  descend-  ' 
ants  multiplying  in  numbers  and  wickedness,  until  their  crimes  cause 
the  Almighty,  by  no  less  a  catastrophe  than  a  universal  deluge,  to 
sweep  from  the  earth  the  whole  race,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
family.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  state  that  from  this  family  the 
repopulation  of  the  world  took  place,  and  from  the  conduct  of 
Noah  towards  its  three  branches  do  we  perceive  a  significant  hint, 
explanatory  in  some  degree  of  a  future  diversity.  From  the  plains 
of  Shinar  we  behold  our  race  radiating  like  rays  from  a  common  cen¬ 
tre,  and  spreading  over  the  whole  earth,  becoming  in  their  wander¬ 
ings,  inhabitants  of  every  clime,  mixing  and  intermixing,  subjected 
to  moral  and  physical  causes  of  inconceivable  variety,  and  how 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  diversity  little  less  than  we  see  should  be 
the  result!  Over  eighteen  centuries  ago  there  appeared  in  Judea  a 
person  called  Jesus,  plain  and  simple  in  his  manners,  pure  and  dig¬ 
nified  in  his  habits,  majestic  and  sublime  in  his  teachings,  speaking 
as  never  man  spake.  The  time,  the  individual,  the  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  the  general  expectation  of  the  world  designated  the 
stranger  none  other  than  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God;  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  prophecy.  Now  all  evangelical  denominations  admit, 
and  one  of  the  individuals  at  least,  whose  papers  have  been  used  by 
our  authors,  would  admit  if  living,  that  this  Jesus  was  one  person  of 
the  Godhead,  and  as  such  equal  with  God;  and  if  so,  knowingall  things, 
in  as  much  as  omniscience  is  an  attribute  of  divinity.  What  says 
this  authority,  in  reference  to  the  credibility  of  Moses  as  a  veritable 
historian.  Time  and  again  were  the  writings  of  this  man  submitted 
to  him  for  approval,  or  the  contrary;  see  for  example,  among  many. 
Matthew  xxii.  24,  Matt.  xxiv.  38,  39,  Luke  xx.  37,  xxiv.  27-44,  John 
v.  46.  In  all  his  answers  were  triumphant  vindications,  and  the  last 
text  in  a  peculiar  and  forcible  manner.  “Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye 
would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me.”  With  those,  therefore, 
who  admit  his  divinity,  this  must  be  decisive,  and  even  with  those 
who  do  not,  the  pure,  elevated,  and  wise  attributes  which  they 
ascribe  to  him  must  entitle  his  testimony  to  all  confidence,  as  decep¬ 
tion  would  be  irreconcilable  with  such  elevated  qualities.  What  was 
his  errand  in  the  world?  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
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This  was  his  own  declaration.  The  word  lost ,  must  refer  to  the  con¬ 
dition  man  was,  and  is  in,  as  a  result  of  the  apostacy:  so  far  then 
there  is  a  consistent  harmony  between  the  account  given  by  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  mission  of  Christ  to  re¬ 
pair  the  calamity  and  ruin  of  that  fall. 

But,  farther,  before  leaving  this  earth  for  his  throne  in  heaven,  he 
gathered  a  small  band  of  Christian  propagandists  together,  and  com¬ 
manded  them,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.”  And  why  preach  it  to  every  creature  ?  because  it  was 
the  great  remedy  for  sin,  therefore  every  man  must  be  a  sinner.  And 
how  every  man  a  sinner?  because  every  man  has  a  sinful  nature.  And 
where  obtained  he  this  sinful  nature?  Moses  says  from  Adam.  Now 
apply  the  conclusions  of  Nott  and  Gliddon — Mankind  proceed  from 
different  original  pairs!  The  gospel  narrative  teaches  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  its  blessings  are  the  descendants  of  Adam,  therefore  there 
must  be  some  races  who  have  no  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
Is  it  not  apparent  then  that  the  adoption  of  such  sentiments  destroys 
the  authenticity  of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  testament,  and  re¬ 
solves  every  thing  into  doubt  and  uncertainty?  No,  no,  aside  even 
from  revealed  truth,  the  human  family  carries  in  its  whole  nature 
the  evidences  of  its  original  unity,  physically  wherever  found  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  same  parts  with  only  such  varieties  as  might  be  reasonably 
expected  for  the  most  part  to  result  from  circumstantial  influences: 
morally — for  wherever  found  a  sinner — religiously,  for  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  the  subjects  of  wrath  seems  to  have  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  universal  humanity;  and  hence  their  religious  systems, 
varied,  and  absurd  as  they  are,  always  bear  the  impress  of  this  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  propitiatory  offerings  which  they  adopt. 

The  whole  subject  seems  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  not  less  true,  than  lamentable, 
that  much  of  the  learning  of  the  present  day  lacks  one  great  element 
of  true  erudition:  a  Christian  baptism;  and  hence  we  daily  witness 
in  the  productions  of  even  unfledged  genius,  a  servility  of  sentiment 
to  Germanic  philosophy.  Were  these  self-important  scribes  who  de¬ 
sire  to  lead  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  who  glory  so  much  in  the 
rationalism  of  the  German  schools  only  to  trace  back  the  streams 
which  so  fascinate  with  their  glare  and  glitter,  they  would  discover 
but  a  dark  resemblance  to  the  pure  and  sparkling  waters  of  the 
parent  fount.  The  immortal  Kant,  a  child  of  the  reformation,  gave 
to  Germany  those  immutable  principles  of  a  rational  philosophy,  to 
which  the  bastard  systems  of  the  present  century  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance.  How  often  is  it  that  we  see  strange  doctrines  announced, 
and  commended  to  our  belief,  under  the  high  sounding  term  of 
science,  as  though  this  was  something  created,  or  invented  by  the 
genius  of  man.  Science  is  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  those 
laws  which  God  has  established  in  the  natural  world,  and  man  does 
nothing  more  than  to  interpret  these  laws,  and  arranging  them  in 
the  order  of  their  natural  affinities,  and  embodying  these  into  con¬ 
sistent  forms,  deduce  such  general,  or  abstract  propositions  as  con¬ 
stitute  that  which  is  ordinarily  termed  science.  True  science  there¬ 
fore  is  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  character. 
We  may  learn  much  of  our  own  species  by  a  study  of  their  ideas.  The 
world  with  all  its  multitudinous  forms  is  a  divine  idea.  Man  himself 
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is  a  divine  idea.  The  Bible  is  a  divine  idea,  and  all  the  rebellious  up¬ 
risings  of  earth  and  hell  cannot  destroy  it,  for  the  ideas  of  God  are  as 
indestructible  as  his  nature.  Who  lias  hardened  himself  against*God 
and  prospered?  I).  H.  A. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  TOO  NEAR  SODOM. 

When  Abraham  and  Lot  agreed  to  part  company,  the  latter  “  pitched 
his  tent  toward  Sodom.”  The  phrase  is  peculiarly  expressive, — the 
step  was  pregnant  with  danger.  The  Christian  cannot  shut  himself 
out  from  the  world  and  literally  live  apart ;  the  constitution  of  society 
and  the  business  of  life  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  some  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  godless.  This  necessity  is  not  without  its  peril, 
even  when  the  man  of  God  is  on  his  guard.  But  the  peril  is  doubly 
great  when  a  good  man  follows  the  promptings  of  a  perverse  or  an 
ambitious  spirit,  and  wilfully  seeks  his  home  and  occupation  and  asso¬ 
ciates  among  the  sons  of  Belial.  Such  w'as  the  course  pursued  by 
“righteous”  Lot.  Impelled  by  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of 
life,  he  forsook  the  society  of  Abraham — selected  for  his  portion  the 
well-watered  plain  of  Jordan,  and  “pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom.” 

When  may  the  Christian  be  said  to  commit  the  perilous  mistake  of 
dwelling  too  near  Sodom? 

It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms — that  the  man  who  prefers  physical 
and  temporal  advantages  to  moral  and  spiritual  good — who  makes  the 
law  of  the  Lord  as  shifting  and  variable  as  the  wind — who  engrosses 
nearly  all  his  time  with  the  business  of  the  world,  and  leaves  only 
short  and  hurried  snatches  in  which  to  serve  his  God — that  man, 
whatever  his  profession  may  be,  is  surely  “pitching  his  tent  toward 
Sodom.” 

But  for  the  clearer  illustration  of  our  subject,  we  shall  break  down 
this  general  proposition  into  several  parts. — In  selecting  a  residence , 
a  Christian  may  pitch  too  near  Sodom.  Was  not  this  the  false  step 
of  Lot?  The  land  was  fair — the  prospect  of  gain  great — and  for  this 
lie  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  dwelling  near  godless  neighbours. 
In  this  respect  he  is  not  without  followers  among  the  people  of  God. 
They  profess  to  love  their  Saviour,  and  in  charity  we  accept  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  sincere;  but  the  pressure  of  circumstances — the  desire  to 
rise  in  the  world — and  a  thousand  evil  influences,  acquire  partial  sway 
over  them,  and  they  plant  themselves  down  in  the  outskirts  of  some 
richer  district  in  the  hope  of  achieving  their  ambitious  purposes.  They 
dwell  near,  if  not  in  the  tents  of  wickedness,  if  by  any  means  they 
may  amass  a  little  wealth  and  rise  to  what  is  called  respectability,  on 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  many  around  them. 

In  choosing  a  calling  or  occupation ,  the  same  great  error  is  some¬ 
times  committed  by  the  Christian  to  his  own  imminent  peril.  Solo¬ 
mon  has  said,  “The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his  way,” 
and  happy  is  he  who  in  the  selection  of  his  worldly  vocation  carries 
this  Bible  maxim  along  with  him,  and  perceives  clearly  the  path  on 
which  he  is  about  to  enter — its  duties  and  its  dangers.  Many  are 
thrust  by  friends,  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  into  trades  or  pro¬ 
fessions  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  chosen  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  some  of  God’s  people,  of  their  own  free  choice,  enter  deli 
berately  into  a  business  well  known  to  be  fraught  with  manifold  evil 
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We  sketch  no  fancy  picture,  but  one  of  real  life,  when  we  say  that  we 
have  known  a  man,  whose  character  otherwise  was  unimpeachable, 
and  whose  profession  of  faith  could  not  well  be  questioned,  deliberately 
enter  on  a  trade  which  led  him  to  traffic  in  the  poorest  and  most 
abandoned  district  of  a  great  city — and  to  feed  and  fatten  on  the  very 
wretchedness  of  the  vicinity.  Let  others  question  his  Christianity  if 
they  will — it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  that  we  can  point  to 
such  a  case  and  say,  “Here  is  a  man  calling  himself  a  Christian — 
maintaining  in  other  respects  a  good  reputation — a  member  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  living  and  trafficking  in  the  heart  of  Sodom,  and 
building  up  his  fortunes  on  its  vice  and  misery!” 

In  choosing  relatives  and  associates ,  the  Christian  sometimes  pitches 
his  tent  toward  Sodom.  The  choice  of  which  we  now  speak  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  life.  It  may  be  loaded  with  misery  or  pregnant 
with  blessing!  A  prudent  Christian  may  doubtless  be  deceived  and 
betrayed  into  a  godless  connexion  or  companionship;  but  when,  like 
Lot,  he  deliberately  takes  to  himself  a  wife  from  the  ranks  of  the  un¬ 
godly,  and  tolerates  and  connives  at  the  current  iniquity  of  the  day, 
and  gives  up  his  daughters  to  be  unequally  yoked  with  sons  of  Sodom, 
he  is  certainly  acting  a  most  mistaken  and  perilous  part,  and  must 
expect  to  meet  with  Lot’s  reward. 

In  pursuing  pleasure  and  amusements  of  a  questionable  character , 
the  Christian  not  seldom  errs,  just  because  he  comes  too  near  to  the 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  godless,  and  is  brought  into  close  contact 
with  unholy  and  contaminating  influences.  The  life  of  the  Christian 
is  not  that  of  the  ascetic  or  recluse.  His  religion  does  not  shut  him 
out  from  all  harmless  hilarity.  There  are  pastimes  of  the  highest 
order  in  which  he  may  take  part  for  the  recreation  of  body  and  mind. 
But  when  he  steps  aside  from  those  which  are  confessedly  innocent, 
to  those  which  are  doubtful  or  pernicious,  he  is  away  from  the  path 
not  of  duty  only  but  of  safety,  and  is  verging  towards  Sodom.  To 
his  eye  all  may  seem  fair  and  beautiful,  as  did  the  plain  of  Sodom  to 
the  eye  of  Lot,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  people  may  be  accounted 
harmless,  but  the  flowers  will  not  bear  the  touch,  and  the  apples  will 
turn  to  ashes  on  the  lip ! 

That  such  a  doubtful  course  is  too  often  followed  by  the  people  of 
God  needs  little  formal  proof.  Every  day,  every  large  town  and  city 
proclaims  and  confirms  the  painful  truth.  Many  who  are  called  by 
the  Christian  name,  have  only  to  knock  at  the  door  of  conscience  or 
memory  to  assure  themselves,  that  if  they  have  not  denied  the  faith 
and  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus— -if  they  have  not  com¬ 
mitted  an  offence  which  will  subject  them  to  the  censure  of  the  church — 
they  have  at  least  betra}red  such  a  leaning  to  the  ungodly  world  and  its 
ungodly  ways  as  to  compel  us  to  say  of  them  that,  like  Lot,  they  have 
pitched  their  tent  toward  Sodom. 

The  danger  of  pursuing  such  a  course  must  be  very  obvious  to  an 
observing  Christian.  It  is  full  of  peril  as  the  plain  of  Sodom  was  full 
of  slime  pits.  The  evil  consequences  may  not  come  on  the  instant, 
but  come  they  will,  and  that  too  with  a  fearful  and  crushing  vengeance. 
Mark  the  case  of  Lot!  We  ultimately  find  him  not  towards  Sodom,  but 
in  it!  Ay,  in  it.  Sucked  in  by  the  vortex  within  whose  reach  he 
had  so  heedlessly  come;  and  what  were  ^he  results? 

First: —  There  was  sorrow  to  himself.  “  That  righteous  man  dwelling 
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in  Sodom,  in  seeing  and  hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day 
to  day.”  For  a  time  after  he  parted  from  Abraham  all  went  well, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  prospects  .were 
bright  and  promising.  lie  has  risen  to  wealth  and  eminence,  and 
members  of  his  family  have  intermarried  with  the  sinners  of  Sodom. 
But  conscience  has  kept  its  seat — he  knows  well  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  and  seeing  their  ungodly  deeds,  sorrow,  deep  sorrow, 
sits  upon  his  brow!  0,  it  must  be  a  sad  and  piteous  case  to  find  a 
venerable  Christian  man,  for  the  sake  of  wealth  and  family  aggran¬ 
dizement,  living  and  moving  in  the  midst  of  moral  impurity,  Ins  eyes 
and  ears  daily  offended  with  sights  and  sounds  of  wickedness! 

Secondly : — There  tvas  ruin  to  his  family.  Like  the  swelling  of  a 
mighty  river,  the  danger  contingent  on  such  a  course  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  gathers  as  it  goes,  and  at  length  carries  all  before  it.  Lot 
himself  was  saved — saved  with  a  sad  heart — saved  so  as  by  fire,  but 
his  wife  and  some  members  of  his  family  fell  victims  to  the  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  them,  and  shared  in  Sodom’s  doom.  Several 
of  his  children,  with  their  families,  sunk  down  with  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  the  Dead  Sea  now  flows  above  their  tomb;  his  wife  perished 
in  the  plain  because  her  heart  was  in  Sodom,  and  even  the  daughters 
who  escaped  carried  with  them  a  taint  of  corruption  from  their  pol¬ 
luted  home,  and  fell  into  deadly  sin.  Is  it  not  true  that  Christian 
parents,  who  by  the  force  of  character  and  strength  of  principle  are 
able,  or  think  that  they  are  able,  to  resist  temptation  themselves,  are 
sometimes  found  laying  a  snare  unconsciously  for  the  ruin  of  their 
children,  by  choosing  a  residence,  a  calling,  or  relatives  from  among 
the  ungodly?  How  many  of  the  youth  of  our  land  are  thus  walking 
above  the  slime  pits  of  Sodom! 

Thirdly : — There  was  ultimate  disappointment  in  the  object  of  pur¬ 
suit.  This  is  another  common  consequence  of  pursuing  such  a  course 
as  Lot’s.  lie  acquired  wealth  and  enjoyed  it  for  a  season,  but  Sodom 
was  destroyed,  and  Lot  lost  his  all  and  fled  a  poor  wanderer  to  seek 
refuge  in  Zoar.  Where  now  were  the  advantages  of  his  sensual  choice  ? 

We  are  satisfied  there  are  parents,  calling  themselves  Christians, 
and  whose  Christianity  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  dispute,  who  peril 
their  present  comfort,  and  pitch  their  tent  towards  Sodom,  to  amass 
wealth  for  their  children.  Their  hopes  may  in  some  measure  be  rea¬ 
lized,  for  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  make  money;  if  certain  sad 
shifts  are  willingly  adopted,  they  may  live  to  see  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  possession  of  property.  It  may  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lot,  perish  ere  they  die.  But  how  often  does  it  happen  that  such 
gains  are  lost  or  squandered  by  the  succeeding  generation,  and  all  the 
sinful  compliance  by  which  it  was  won — and  all  the  compromise  of 
conscience — and  all  the  contiguity  to  vice  and  misery,  are  rewarded 
only  by  disappointment  and  sorrow!  The  Dead  Sea  wave  rolls  over 
the  wealth  ot  many  such! 

Dear  reader,  do  not  for  a  “  well-watered  plain  ”  imperil,  perhaps  lose, 
that  soul  which  all  worlds  cannot  redeem.  Bather  let  the  wilderness 
be  your  abode  and  the  barren  land  your  dwelling.  Come  what  may, 
live  near  to  God,  and  “keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the  world.”  The 
New  Testament  warns  you  to  “remember  Lot’s  wife.”  Permit  us  to 
add  the  other  warning — Remember  Lot’s  choice  and  Lot’s  reward. 
— ‘ ‘The  United  Presbyterian  Mayazine.” 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  John  Wickliffe,  in  1376,  a  large  number  of 
Christians  in  England  rejected  the  more  common  views  of  the  divine 
institution  of  the  established  hierarchy.  That  all  men  were  equal  was 
one  of  Wickliffe’s  maxims,  and  this  his  followers  treasured  up  in  their 
memory,  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity.  During  the  times  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.,  the  glorious  Reformation  began  to  take 
root  in  England.  A  hallowed  day  seemed  to  confer  innumerable  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  land  where  the  ashes  of  the  “morning  star  of  Reforma¬ 
tion”  was  reposing,  and  where  almost  every  spot  was  baptized  with 
the  blood  of  “  the  Roses.”  War  had  now  ceased.  The  bugles  ceased 
to  sound.  The  coats  of  mail  were  now  suspended  in  the  halls  of  the 
nobles.  Indeed  no  discordant  voice  seemed  to  ruffle  the  general  peace 
and  tranquillity.  At  length  a  voice  is  heard, — not  the  sound  of  the 
clarion  summoning  the  chiefs  to  the  battle-field;  but  the  “ still  small 
voice”  of  the  gospel,  rendered  powerful  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Martin  Luther,  which  echoed  louder  and  louder  until  Europe  was  en¬ 
tirely  convulsed,  and  the  proudest  monarchs  caused  to  tremble  and 
adore. 

The  princely  Henry  and  gentle  Edward  obeyed  its  mandates  and 
followed  its  precepts,  until  Old  England  exchanged  her  Roman  for 
her  ancient  faith.  Time  rolled  on,  and  Edward  is  no  more.  The 
lovely,  innocent,  and  gentle  Jane  Grey  falls  into  a  martyr’s  grave. 
The  bloody  Mary  ascends  Britannia’s  throne.  Her  reign  is  recorded 
in  blood.  By  her  the  great,  the  noble,  the  good,  and  the  mighty,  in¬ 
discriminately  suffer.  And  all — 

I, ike  to  Cranmer,  good  and  true, 

And  Latimer  and  Ridley  too. 

Did  light  a  torch  which  all  will  see, 

Shall  never  more  extinguished  be. 

From  the  reign  of  terror  many  fled  to  Geneva.  There  they  learned 
different  ecclesiastical  forms — a  sterner  creed — and  a  simpler  disci¬ 
pline.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  the  refugees  re¬ 
turned,  and  with  them  brought  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  Genevese. 
In  testimony  of  this  the  witty  and  eccentric  Dean  Swift  says : — 
“Upon  the  cruel  persecutions  raised  against  the  Protestants  by  Queen 
Mary,  among  the  great  number  who  fled  the  kingdom  to  seek  for 
shelter,  several  went  and  resided  at  Geneva,  which  is  a  commonwealth, 
governed  without  a  king,  where  the  religion  contrived  by  Calvin  is 
wuthout  the  order  of  bishops.  When  the  Protestant  faith  was  restored 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  those  wrho  fled  to  Geneva  returned  among  the 
rest  home  to*.  England,  and  were  grown  so  fond  of  the  government  and 
religion  of  the  place  they  had  left,  that  they  used  all  possible  endea¬ 
vours  to  introduce  both  into  their  own  country.  From  hence  they 
proceeded  by  degrees  to  quarrel  with  the  kingly  government,  because, 
as  I  have  already  said,' the  city  of  Geneva,  to  which  their  fathers  had 
flown  for  refuge  was  a  commonwealth,  or  government  of  the  people.” 

Dryden,  the  poet  laureate  of  England,  thus  satirizes  the  principles 
of  Geneva  in  church  and  state — 

“'Last  of  all,  the  litter  ’scaped  by  chance, 

And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France; 
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Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace, 

But  others  write  him  of  an  upstart  race; 

Because  of  Wiekliffe’s  brood  no  mark  he  brings, 

But  his  innate  antipathy  to  kings. 

W1  lat  tho’  your  native  kennel  still  be  small, 

Bounded  between  a  puddle  and  a  wall, 

Yet  your  victorious  colonies  are  sent 
Where  the  north  ocean  girds  the  continent. 

Quickened  with  lire  below  your  monster’s  breed, 

In  fenny  Holland  and  in  fruitful  Tweed; 

And  like  the  first,  the  last  affects  to  be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy.” 

In  1572,  the  English  Puritans,  despairing  of  any  farther  reformation 
in  the  English  Church,  organized  their  first  Presbytery  at  Wands¬ 
worth,  five  miles  from  London.  In  1586,  only  fourteen  years  after¬ 
wards,  they  numbered  five  hundred  ministers.  In  1616  the  Rev. 
Henry  Jacobs  organized  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  England; 
and  in  1640  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jesse  organized  the  first  Baptist  Church.  In 
1642  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In  1643 
the  Parliament  selected  121  of  the  ablest  divines  of  England,  with  ten 
lords  and  twenty  commoners — as  lay  assessors;  whom  they  commanded 
to  meet  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  and  aid  them  by  their 
counsel  in  settling  the  government,  worship,  discipline,  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  Assembly  was  composed  of  men  of 
different  sentiments,  who,  till  then,  had  conformed  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  Its  members  were  chosen  by  the  Parliament. 
So  Catholic  was  the  Assembly,  that  out  of  every  county  two  of  its 
members  were  selected;  and  in  addition  to  these,  Dr.  James  Usher, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Iloldswortb,  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Wincop, 
Bishops  of  Westfield  and  Brideaux,  together  with  a  few  commissioners 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Assembly  sat  five  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-two  days,  and 
was  unsurpassed  for  learning,  integrity,  and  piety.  As  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter  says  : — “  The  divines  there  congregated  were  men  of  eminent  learn¬ 
ing,  godliness,  ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity.” 

The  names  of  a  Lightfoot,  a  Gataker,  a  Greenhill,  an  Arrowsmith, 
a  Twisse,  a  Reynolds,  a  Burgess,  a  Bolton,  a  Burroughs,  a  Calamy,  a 
Caryl,  a  Goodwin,  a  Hildersham,  a  Marshall,  a  Scudder,  a  Vines,  a 
Wallis,  a  Henderson,  a  Gillespie,  a  Rutherford,  a  Raillie,  and  an  Usher, 
will  live  for  ever,  as  the  brightest  ornaments  of  theological  science. 
But  why  need  we  select  a  few  names?  All  the  members  were  men 
of  distinction.  And  while  Cajetan,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  did  not  know  one  word  of  He¬ 
brew,  these  men  were  profoundly  learned  in  Oriental  and  classical  lite¬ 
rature.  Nay,  these  men  were  the  instructors  of  the  Tillotsons,  Stilling- 
ileets,  Patricks,  Souths,  Caves,  Sprats,  Bidders,  Whitbys,  Bulls,  Boyles, 
Newtons,  and  Lockes;  the  philosophical  giants  of  the  17 tli  century. 
The  following  is  the  promise  and  vow  taken  by  every  member  admit¬ 
ted  to  sit  in  the  Assembly : — 

“I,  A.  B.,  do  seriously  promise  and  vow  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  in  this  Assembly,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  I  will  maintain 
nothing  in  point  of  doctrine,  but  what  I  believe  to  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God;  nor  in  point  of  discipline,  but  what  may  make 
most  for  God’s  glory,  and  the  peace  and  good  of  his  church.” 
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This  Assembly  drew  up  a  “Confession  of  Faith.”  This  Confession 
of  Faith  was  ratified  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  has  continued  to 
be  the  established  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
of  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  America,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  Confession  has  been  embodied  almost  verba¬ 
tim  in  the  Confession  adopted  by  the  New  England  Congregationalists 
at  the  Savoy  Conference,  in  their  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforms, 
in  the  Confession  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  by  all  the 
Calvinistic  Baptists. 

They  next  drew  up  the  “Larger  Catechism,”  as  the  ground-work 
for  public  exposition  from  the  pulpit;  and  another,  called  “The  Shorter 
Catechism,”  for  the  instruction  of  children. 

They  next  drew  up  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  a  Di¬ 
rectory  for  Public  Worship.  To  the  Assembly,  also,  we  are  indebted 
for  a  metrical  version  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  be  used  in  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  congregational 
psalmody.  This  version  was  composed  by  Francis  Rouse,  who  was  one 
of  the  lay  members  appointed  to  sit  in  the  Assembly.  This  version, 
though  by  no  means  perfectly  poetical,  is  a  true  translation  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text;  and  eVer  since  its  first  appearance,  has  been  used  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  all  lovers  of  an  inspired  psalmody  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  mode  of  singing  psalms  in  measured  verse,  as  now  prac¬ 
tised,  was  introduced  first  by  John  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  in  1558. 
From  that  church  the  practice  went  forth  into  all  the  reformed  churches 
of  France,  and  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Presbyterians 
who  resided  at  Geneva,  and  established  a  church  there  during  the 
reign  of  the  bloody  Mary.  So  we  see  that  many  are  indebted  to  Calvin 
for  more  than  they  are  willing  to  grant.  Be  it  so !  Calvin’s  name 
will  outlive  the  tongue  of  calumny.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  an 
assembly  of  divines,  who  were  originally  educated  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  could  arrive  at  such  unanimous  conclusions?  The  English  Pres¬ 
byterians,  while  they  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  king  on  the  one  hand, 
protested  against  the  usurpations  of  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the  other. 
Their  grand  leading  principle  ever  was:  the  Bible  above  human  tra¬ 
dition,  and  Jesus  Christ  above  the  civil  magistrate.  This  here,  and 
this  every  where,  has  been  the  universal  doctrine  of  Presbyterianism. 

Their  opinions  displeased  Cromwell.  He  retaliated  upon  them  furi¬ 
ously.  They  forsook  him  and  sought  the  restoration  of  their  king. 
Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  abused 
his  prerogatives.  He  persecuted  his  friends;  and  the  faithful  disciples 
of  Calvin  were  hated  with  a  mortal  hatred.  In  1662,  the  Act  of 
Lmiformity  made  it  criminal  to  dissent  from  the  Established  Church. 
Two  thousand  ministers  were  turned  out  of  their  livings;  and  until 
the  accession  of  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  King  William, 
the  Presbyterians  suffered  persecution  and  death. 

Notwithstanding  all  these,  the  influence  of  the  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly  still  bears  a  mighty  sway.  Go  where  you  please,  east,  west,  north, 
or  south ;  and  can  you  find  greater  talent,  learning,  oratory,  piety, 
devotion,  and  general  usefulness?  Their  cardinal  principles  are  no 
upstarts,  insolent  in  grace,  reminding  us  of  their  vulgar  race.  They 
bear  the  stamp  of  Heaven  on  their  doctrine,  their  discipline,  their 
piety,  and  their  deportment.  The  principles  advocated  by  the  West- 
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minster  divines  were  not  vain  repetitions  of  worn-out  sophisms,  nor  were 
they  the  light  flippancy  of  empty  heads  and  unlettered  minds;  they 
were  the  cardinal  verities  of  our  holy  religion,  which  were  submitted 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher,  the  learning,  and  the  science  of  men 
possessed  of  the  most  gigantic  minds,  and  the  brightest  intellectual 
power  that  the  world  had  ever  seen;  and  it  is  passing  strange  that  men, 
whose  minds  are  barren  and  untutored,  can  now,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  leap  at  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  that  Assembly, 
though  it  required  the  deliberation  and  the  patient  investigation  of 
those  deeply  learned  and  deeply  read  divines  for  years,  to  enable 
them  to  come  at  a  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  truths  set  forth 
in  the  “Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,”  and  the  “Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms.” — True  Freeman. 


[From  the  Christian  Instructor.] 


VANITY  OF  HUMAN  EXCUSES. 


God  prepares  the  sinner  for  eternal  happiness  by  sanctifying  the 
means  of  grace  which  he  enjoys.  Where  these  means  do  not  exist, 
there  can  be  no  salvation;  for  they  are  a  necessary  [>art  of  the  Divine 
purposes,  not  because  they  are  in  themselves  meritorious,  but  simply 
because  he  has  pleased  to  make  them  the  medium  through  which  we 
are  to  receive  life,  light,  and  wisdom. 

In  the  application  of  these  means  the  Spirit  works  upon  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  man’s  rational  life,  and  excites  him  to  exert  them  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  their  purpose.  God  has  wisely  adapted  his  religion  to 
our  nature,  so  that  when  he  vitalizes  the  appointed  means,  we  can 
exercise  the  inward  powers  of  our  minds  in  proper  acts  of  devotion,  and 
express  our  inward  devotion  by  suitable  external  actions.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  plainly  taught  in  God’s  Word,  that  man’s  moral  inability  is 
no  excuse  for  his  omission  of  duty,  since  he  once  had  it,  and  God  did 
not  deprive  him  of  it.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  implicitly,  cordially, 
and  instantly,  to  do  our  duty  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Sacred 
Oracles.  So  far  as  it  refers  to  God,  we  are  commanded  to  go  to  Christ, 
who  is  the  living  bread;  and  for  our  encouragement  servants  are  sent 
out  to  assure  us  of  our  cordial  invitation  to  the  gospel  feast,  and  of 
the  hearty  welcome  that  awaits  us.  But  man,  ever  ungrateful  and  un¬ 
willing,  utterly  refuses  to  use  the  means  put  into  his  hands:  all,  with 
one  consent,  begin  to  make  excuses.  Tell  the  sinner  of  the  fulness 
and  freeness  of  the  gospel  invitations,  and  he  will  immediately  begin 
to  frame  an  apology,  which  might  seem  to  justify  his  delay  or  absolute 
refusal.  Nowq  an  excuse  perfectly  valid  may  be  sent  from  man  to 
man,  and  answer  instead  of  his  presence;  but  no  plea,  however  valid 
it  may  appear,  can  relieve  us  from  obeying  the  gospel  invitations. 
Just  as  certain  as  no  excuse,  however  much  it  may  seem  to  demand 
our  presence  here,  can  for  a  moment  postpone  the  hour  of  our  de¬ 
parture  hence;  so  certain  is  it,  that  we  can  offer  no  just  reason  to 
God,  why  we  should  refuse  his  claims  upon  us.  Sincerity  is  essential 
to  the  validity  of  any  excuse.  Those  who  are  truly  sincere,  are  not 
afraid  to  have  their  motives  examined.  Sincerity  is  nothing  without 
practice.  This  is  its  soul.  Now,  godly  sincerity  will  evince  itself  by 
serious  inquiry,  devotion  of  spirit,  and  uniformity  of  conduct.  The 
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man,  therefore,  who  makes  excuses,  instead  of  performing  known 
duties,  must  carefully  examine  h'is  heart  with  a  devotional  frame  of 
mind,  and  in  accordance  with  those  principles  which  uniformly  regulate 
his  conduct  in  other  matters,  before  he  need  expect  that  they  will  have 
any  weight.  Unquestionably  it  is  true,  that  he  who  thus  carefully 
and  prayerfully  sets  about  this  examination  in  the  fear  of  God,  will 
find  his  excuses  to  be  as  frivolous  as  they  are  sinful;  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  he  will  be  compelled  to  say  and  do  as  did  the 
prodigal — “I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father.”  This  is  the  way  that 
God  ordinarily  saves  the  sinner,  and  leads  him  up  to  his  gracious 
feast.  This  doctrine  will  appear  evident  by  briefly  examining  some 
of  the  excuses  that  have  been  made,  are  now  made,  and  will  still  be 
made,  why  men  refuse  the  gospel  invitations. 

I.  “I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  needs  go  and  see 
it.”  There  was  no  sin  in  his  honestly  purchasing  this  piece  of  land — 
no  sin  in  his  attending  faithfully  to  his  interests  there — no  sin  in  even 
visiting  it,  at  any  convenient  season.  A  man  may  purchase  land,  at¬ 
tend  to  it,  and  examine  into  its  quality,  and  still  do  nothing  sinful. 
It  is  not  one,  nor  all  of  these  things,  that  Scripture  condemns,  or  that 
constitutes  the  sinfulness  of  this  excuse.  Notice  the  facts  in  the  case. 
He  was  in  actual  possession  of  this  land,  when  the  servant,  sent  by 
God,  gave  him  the  invitation  sealed  with  a  Saviour’s  blood.  Being 
possessor  of  the  land,  could  it  possibly  better  his  bargain,  by  a  brief 
delay  of  his  visit  to  it?  Was  not  the  cordial  invitation,  touching  the 
welfare  of  his  deathless  soul,  of  greater  moment  than  a  sight  of  his 
land?  If  so — and  who  can  doubt  it? — then  his  inexcusable  neglect 
to  attend  to  its  interests,  constitutes  his  sin. 

II.  “I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove  them.” 
The  former  excuse  evinces  the  complacency  of  men  in  the  world:  this, 
their  deep  concern  about  it,  and  both  show  the  decided  preference 
given  to  the  body  above  the  soul.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  the  hardest  mat¬ 
ter  possible — even  for  Christians — so  to  manage  their  temporal  affairs, 
as  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  their  spiritual.  It  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  that  the  same  considerations  urged  against  the  former  ex¬ 
cuse,  also  obtain  here.  The  oxen  were  in  his  possession,  there  was 
no  immediate  necessity  for  his  proving  them,  that  would  not  make  his 
purchase  either  better  or  worse,  there  was  a  more  important  matter 
pressing  upon  his  attention :  and  hence  his  excuse  was  worse  than 
useless.  Here  was  his  sin. 

III.  “I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.”  How 
was  that  to  hinder  him?  Suppose  that  Death  should  give  him  a  call, 
would  this  constitute  even  the  shadow  of  an  apology  for  his  stay,  pro¬ 
vided  he  were  permitted  to  argue  the  matter?  Why  could  he  not  go — 
as  was  his  duty — and  take  his  wife  with  him  to  the  same  feast?  She, 
too,  had  an  immortal  soul,  capable  of  endless  wo  or  felicity,  and  both 
were  welcome  to  come :  for  the  invitation  goes  on  to  read — “  And  who¬ 
soever  will,”  let  them  come.  The  excuse  of  Adam  was — “The  woman 
whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did 
eat;”  but  here  it  is,  She  would  not  let  me  eat,  and  therefore  he  could 
not.  Now,  we  have  not  the  slightest  intimation  here,  that  his  wife 
hindered  him  in  any  way, — perhaps  she  wished  him  to  go,  but  he  can- 
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not,  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  he  will  not.  Herein  consists  the 
enormity  of  his  sin. 

IV.  “If  I  am  to  be  saved  I  certainly  will  be,  and  if  to  be  lost  I 
will;  therefore  I  cannot  come.”  Our  introductory  remarks  must  here 
be  remembered;  for  it  is  to  be  seriously  doubted,  if  such  a»n  excuse  as 
this  is  ever  made  in  “godly  sincerity.”  It  springs  from  the  deep 
hatred  of  the  natural  heart  to  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  its  holy  Author.  Is  it  even  supposable  that  the  objector  ever  seri¬ 
ously  inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  statement? — ever  made  this  in¬ 
quiry  in  the  exercise  of  a  devotional  frame  of  mind? — or  ever  acts 
upon  this  principle  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  ?  This  is  not  a  sup¬ 
posable  case. 

We  unhesitatingly  affirm,  both  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and 
our  own  experience,  that  all  such  excuse-makers  refuse  upon  the  spot 
to  entertain  a  serious  thought  about  the  matter :  but  in  sullen  and  stoic 
indifference  lay  themselves  down  to  sleep,  and  let  Satan  bind  them 
hand  and  foot.  They  refuse  to  cultivate  a  devotional  frame  of  mind : — 
theirs  is  a  captious  spirit — even  the  spirit  that  prompted  Satan  to  rebel 
in  heaven.  Nor  do  they  act  upon  this  principle  in  temporal  matters. 
Suppose  we  desire  to  make  no  friends,  build  no  houses,  purchase  no 
lands,  cultivate  no  fields — where  would  be  our  friends,  our  houses, 
our  homes,  our  harvests  ? 

The  purposes  of  God  are  eternal,  like  his  holy  nature;  nor  can 
any  new  idea  enter  into  his  perfect  mind,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  embrace  «/?who  accept  the  gospel  offer  in  their  happy  and 
everlasting  consequences.  Ilow  this  is,  no  man  can  tell:  but  the  fact 
is  undeniable.  Truly,  with  God’s  secret  purposes — and  your  or  my 
election  to  the  blessings  of  grace,  previous  to  our  regeneration,  is 
among  them — we  mortals  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  line  of  duty  in 
this  world  is  plainly  bounded,  and  marked  out,  by  God’s  revealed  will. 
Until,  then,  it  can  be  proved  from  Scripture  that  you  are  not  among 
the  chosen — that  you  are  not  embraced  in  a  Saviour’s  gracious  invita¬ 
tion — you  have  no  right  to  offer  this  as  a  plea  to  get  rid  of  a  positive, 
known  duty.  Nay,  more,  in  thus  persisting  against  yielding  your 
hearts  to  God,  you  are  heaping  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
and  impiously  defying  a  Sovereign  God.  0!  say  not  then  that  if  you 
are  to  be  saved,  you  will,  and  if  not,  you  cannot:  for  duty  is  yours, 
whilst  events  are  with  God.  Never,  never  has  a  soul  entered  into 
heaven,  but  by  believing  what  God  reveals,  and  letting  things  alone 
which  they  could  not,  while  in  the  flesh,  explain. 

V.  “I  see  so  many  mysteries  in  the  Scriptures,  that  I  cannot  em¬ 
brace  the  offer.”  What  is  a  mystery  ?  Says  Stapferus — “A  mystery 
is  a  religious  doctrine,  which  must  be  made  known  by  immediate  reve¬ 
lation,  and  cannot  be  known  and  demonstrated  from  the  principles  of 
reason,  but  is  above  reason,  and  which  in  this  whole  universe  has  no¬ 
thing  like  itself,  but  differs  from  all  those  truths  which  we  discover  in 
this  system  of  the  world.”  From  this  definition  we  learn  that,  what¬ 
ever  is  known  by  divine  revelation,  and  not  certain  by  the  principles  of 
reason,  is  a  mystery.  Mysteries,  then,  constitute  the  criterion  of  the 
Bible.  They  are  another  proof  of  its  divinity. 

Now,  do  we  not  often  fail  of  discovering  objects,  because  of  the  dim 
light  thrown  upon  them,  or  from  some  imperfection  of  vision?  If  this 
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be  true  in  nature,  how  much  more  true  is  it  in  grace?  By  nature  we 
are  spiritually  blind — can  see  nothing  of  the  things  of  God.  Our 
reason  is  as  the  dim  light  of  a  taper,  by  whose  faint  rays  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  little  or  nothing  of  the  manner  of  redemption,  or  God’s  method 
of  applying  it  to  the  sin-sick  soul;  but  just  let  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  beam  upon  the  sacred  page,  and  we  can  discover  things 
before  unknown  to  us.  Reason,  though  it  aids,  cannot  be  the  standard 
in  knowing,  distinguishing,  and  proving  the  truths  of  inspiration :  but 
it  is  compelled  to  submit,  nay,  even  to  believe,  the  truth  of  many  state¬ 
ments,  though  it  cannot  discover  either  their  full  meaning  or  their 
efficacious  extent.  Its  office  is  not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  truths 
therein  expressed,  for  it  is  as  proper  as  it  is  possible,  that  its  Maker 
should  submit  doctrines  to  us  which  we  cannot  comprehend — duties 
to  our  practice,  which  we  cannot  see  the  reason  of,  “for  he  is  equally 
superior  to  our  understanding  and  will,  and  he  puts  the  obedience  of 
both  to  a  trial.” 

Besides,  can  we  understand  the  ivories  of  God,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
words?  Can  you  tell  how  the  planets  wheel  in  their  respective  orbits 
through  the  void  immense,  yet  never  conflict  together  ?  Can  you  de¬ 
scribe  how  the  blade  of  grass  springs  up,  expands,  and  matures?  Can 
you  point  out  the  precise  connexion  that  obtains  between  the  soul  and 
the  body? 

Indeed,  you  find  mystery  around  and  within  you.  But  do  you,  on 
that  account,  deny  the  doctrines  of  astronomy,  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  your  owTn  individual  twofold  existence?  Many  of  the  doctrines  of 
mathematicians,  philosophers,  astronomers,  and  naturalists,  seem  ab¬ 
surd  and  false  to  ignorant  men,  but  not  to  the  learned:  so,  also,  many 
theological  doctrines  seem  absurd  and  false  to  the  sinner  untaught  by 
the  Spirit:  whilst  the  believer  in  Jesus  discovers,  not  only  their  verity, 
but  their  admirable  adaptedness  to  the  various  wants  of  their  spiritual 
nature.  We  conclude,  then,  that  we  must  experience  these  things  ere 
wre  can  believe  them:  that  God  requires,  even  of  his  own  people,  no 
more  than  is  intelligibly  revealed.  That  which  is  not  clearly  revealed, 
we  are  not  required  clearly  to  understand.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  know  yart  of  a  truth,  and  yet  not  necessary  for  us  to  know  all. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  in 
order  to  understand  the  scheme  of  redemption:  the  one  devising,  the 
other  working  out,  and  the  third  applying  it;  but  it  is  not  necessary — 
else  God  would  have  revealed  it — that  tve  should  know  the  modus,  or 
manner  of  this  existence.  What,  therefore,  we  cannot  understand  of 
God’s  Word,  and  because  of  that  seems  mysterious  to  us,  cannot  be 
argued  as  a  plea  why  we  refuse  to  go  to  Christ.  There  is  enough  re¬ 
vealed  for  our  salvation. 

No  matter,  sinner,  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  excuses  you  may 
offer:  none  of  them  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  God’s  bar.  Be  wise, 
then,  in  time,  and  study  the  Bible — not  to  find  excuses — but  to  be¬ 
nefit  your  undying  soul.  W.  J.  M. 


Humboldt  quotes,  with  full  assent,  the  saying  of  Goethe,  that  we  have  nothing  so 
lovely  in  the  whole  range  of  epic  and  idyllic  poetry  as  the  Book  of  Kuth. 
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MATURITY  OF  GRACE. 

1.  When  the  corn  is  near  ripe,  it  bows  the  head  and  stoops  lower  than  when 
it  was  green.  When  the  people  of  God  are  near  ripe  for  heaven,  they  grow 
more  humble  and  self-denying  than  in  the  days  of  their  first  profession.  The 
longer  a  saint  grows  in  the  world,  the  better  still  is  he  acquainted  with  his  own 
heart  and  obligations  to  God ;  both  of  which  are  very  humbling  things.  Paul 
had  one  foot  in  heaven  when  he  called  himself  the  chiefest  of  sinners  and  least 
of  saints.  1  Tim.  i.  15;  Eph.  iii.  8.  A  Christian,  in  the  progress  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  grace,  is  like  a  vessel  cast  into  the  sea — -the  more  it  fills,  the  deeper 
it  sinks. 

2.  When  the  harvest  is  nigh,  the  grain  is  more  solid  and  pithy  than  ever  it 
was  before.  Green  corn  is  soft  and  spongy,  but  ripe  corn  is  substantial  and 
weighty.  So  it  is  with  Christians;  the  affections  of  a  young  Christian,  perhaps 
are  more  fervid  and  sprightly;  but  those  of  a  grown  Christian  are  more  judi¬ 
cious  and  solid;  their  love  to  Christ  abounds  more  in  all  judgment.  Phil.  i.  8. 
The  limbs  of  a  child  are  more  active  and  pliable;  but  as  he  grows  to  a  more 
perfect  state,  the  parts  are  more  consolidated  and  firmly  knit.  The  fingers  of 
an  old  musician  are  not  so  nimble,  but  he  hath  a  more  judicious  ear  in  music 
than  in  his  youth. 

3.  When  corn  is  dead  ripe,  it  is  apt  to  fall  of  its  own  account  to  the  ground, 

and  there  shed;  whereby  it  doth,  as  it  were,  anticipate  the  harvest-man,  and 
calls  upon  him  to  put  in  the  sickle.  Not  unlike  to  which  are  the  looking  and 
longings,  the  groanings  and  hastenings  of  Christians  to  their  expected  glory. 
•They  hasten  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  or  as  Montanus  fitly  renders  it,  they 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  that  is,  they  are  earnest  in  their  desires  and 
cries  to  hasten  his  coming;  their  desires  sally  forth  to  meet  the  Lord:  they 
willingly  take  death  by  the  hand ;  as  the  corn  bends  to  the  earth,  so  do  these 
souls  to  heaven.  This  shows  their  harvest  to  be  near.  •  ( Flavel .) 


HINTS  FOR  PROMOTING  BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

1.  To  remember  that  we  are  all  subject  to  failings  of  some  kind  or  other. 

2.  To  bear  with,  and  not  to  magnify,  others’  infirmities. 

3.  To  pray  one  for  another  in  our  social  meetings,  and  especially  in  private. 

4.  To  avoid  going  from  house  to  house,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  news, 
and  meddling  with  other  people’s  business. 

5.  Always  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  slanderous  report  of  a  brother,  and  to 
pay  no  attention  to  any  chai-ge  brought  against  such,  except  well  founded. 

(3.  If  a  brother  be  in  fault,  to  tell  him  of  it  first  privately,  before  it  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  others,  Matt,  xviii.  15. 

7.  To  watch  against  a  shyness  of  each  other,  and  to  put  the  best  construction 
on  any  action  that  has  the  appearance  of  opposition  or  resentment. 

8.  To  observe  that  excellent  rule  of  Solomon’s,  “Leave  off  contention  before 
it  be  meddled  with,”  Prov.  xviii.  14. 

9.  If  a  brother  has  offended,  to  consider  how  glorious,  how  godlike,  it  is  to 
forgive  and  how  unlike  a  Christian  it  is  to  revenge. 

10.  To  remember  that  it  is  always  the  grand  artifice  of  the  devil  to  promote 
distance  and  strife  among  Christians,  and  that  therefore  we  should  watch  against 
everything  that  would  further  his  end. 

11.  To  consider  how  much  more  good  we  can  do  in  the  world  at  large,  and 
in  the  Church  in  particular,  when  we  are  all  united  in  love,  than  what  we 
could  when  acting  alone,  and  indulging  in  a  contrary  spirit. 

12.  Lastly,  To  consider  the  express  command  of  Scripture,  and  the  example 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  John  xiii.  34,  35;  Luke  xvii.  3,  4;  1  Peter  ii.  21. 
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(From  the  Edinburgh  Witness,  June  1.) 

SPEECH  OF  THE  REV.  PR.  DUFF,  IN  EDINBURGH. 

HIS  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. — MONDAY,  MAY  26 — EVENING 

SEDERUNT. 

The  Assembly  met  at  seven  o’clock.  The  vast  hall  was  densely  crowded,  and 
the  passages  were  completely  blocked  up.  So  great  was  the  desire  to  be  present, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  House  was  filled  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  fix'ed 
upon  for  the  evening  meeting. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS — UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Dr.  Duff,  on  rising  to  address  the  Assembly,  was  received  with  loud  applause. 
After  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee’s  Report,  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  by  Dr.  Tweedie  towards  the  close  of  the  forenoon  sederunt, 
and  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  our  publication  of  Tuesday,  the  reverend 
Doctor  referred  to  the  many  topics  embraced  in  that  Report,  any  one  of  which 
would  almost  furnish  a  text,  and  observed  that  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  subject,  more  especially  as  he  was  that  evening  expected  to  say 
something  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  another  land, — (applause) — he 
would  say  a  land  next  to  their  own  in  being  pre-eminent  above  all  other  lands  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  at  this  moment.  Having  thus  to  address  them  on  a  region  like 
India,  and  on  a  region  like  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  the  task  was 
a  peculiar  one.  Two  considerations,  however,  relieved  his  mind, — first,  that  as  re¬ 
spected  India,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  his  brother  missionaries,  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  Braid  wood,  who  were  now  present  from  that  region,  might  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  addressing  that  House  ere  it  rose;  and  secondly,  that  he  had  in  former  years 
ample  opportunities  of  addressing  the  Assembly  itself,  and  of  addressing  the  various 
Presbyteries,  from  the  remotest  Shetland  Isles  to  the  very  southernmost  corner  of 
Scotland,  on  the  extent,  peculiarities,  and  claims  of  that  part  of  the  British  empire 
which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been  the  field  of  his  missionary  labours. 

Having  dwelt  on  the  providential  manner  in  which  the  Church  of  Scotland — for 
he  held  this  to  be  the  Church  of  Scotland — (applause) — had  been  led  to  select  India 
as  its  great  missionary  field,  and  to  the  duty  that  lay  upon  them  to  go  forward  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  work,  the  reverend  Doctor  next  adverted  to  the  earnest  re¬ 
commendations  from  Assemblies  to  substitute  for  the  annual  collection  for  the 
Scheme  a  quarterly  contribution  or  subscription  as  the  type  or  model  rule,  leaving, 
of  course,  a  margin  for  special  and  exceptional  cases,  and  cases  of  difficulty.  Now, 
the  Report  before  them  told  them  that  following  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Assembly,  a  majority  of  the  congregations  of  the  Free  Church  had  already  formed 
themselves  into  the  associational  plan;  and  it  further  informed  us  as  to  the  result  of  the 
working  of  these  associations.  The  number  of  associations  reported  to  last  Assem¬ 
bly  throughout  the  Church  was  354,  and  it  now  amounted  to  404.  The  amount  of 
income  from  associations  in  1852-53  was  £6283,  while  this  year — 1853-54 — the  in¬ 
come  received  from  the  associations  amounted  to  £8066;  showing  an  increase  of 
£1782  from  the  associations. — (Applause.)  The  minority,  of  course,  had  their 
annual  collections  in  the  end  of  Spring  last,  though  not  within  the  ordinary  finan¬ 
cial  year;  and  the  amount  realized  from  these  collections,  so  far  as  returns  from 
the  different  congregations  who  had  not  formed  themselves  into  associations  had 
been  received,  was  about  £1350;  all  this  apart  from  special  contributions  for  mis¬ 
sion  buildings.  Though  the  congregations  that  had  not  formed  themselves  into 
associations  were  a  minority,  yet  they  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  the  majo¬ 
rity;  but  it  would  be  seen  that  the  majority  who  had  formed  themselves  into  asso¬ 
ciations  must  of  necessity  include  the  great  bulk  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  Church.  This  was  brought  out  simply  by  the  arithmetical  state¬ 
ment  he  had  just  made.  Of  course,  it  remained  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Assembly 
to  consider  when  the  time  might  come  when  the  associational  plan  which  had  been 
adopted. by  a  majority  of  the  congregations,  and  which  had  proved  so  successful, 
should  become  universal  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Church.  He  hoped  that  such 
a  seasonable  consummation  would  be  soon  realized. 

With  reference  to  these  associations,  if  time  permitted,  a  vast  deal  might  be  stated 
of  a  very  interesting  character.  After  expressing  a  hope  that  they  would  not  prove 
resurrectionists  in  bringing  from  oblivion  those  doubts,  fears,  and  apprehensions, 
which  had  been  started  at  first  by  some  as  to  the  working  of  the  associational  plan, 
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and  its  interfering  with  other  schemes;  but  as  these  had,  he  said,  been  all  fully 
canvassed  and  exhausted  in  the  different  Presbyteries,  he  would  suppose  them  dead 
and  buried.  He  next  observed,  that,  if  time  permitted,  to  notice  the  operations  of 
these  associations,  it  could  be  brought  out  in  a  way  that  must  satisfy  the  most  skep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  character  of  the  results  arrived  at;  but  he  would  only  trouble  them 
with  a  specimen  of  what  could  be  produced  in  this  way.  The  case  to  which  he 
was  about  to  refer  was  that  of  a  reverend  and  venerable  minister  of  this  Church — 
one  who,  from  his  age  and  generally  conservative  principles,  looked  rather  shy  for 
awhile  at  the  association al  plan,  lest  it  would  interfere  with  other  existing  plans  of 
operations.  This  was  from  no  apathy  or  want  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions; 
but  because  he  had  his  fears  as  to  the  practicability  of  working  the  plan.  However, 
at  the  end  of  last  autumn  he  saw  that  the  time  had  come  wrhen  the  thing  must 
be  tried.  Dr.  Duff  here  read  the  account  given  by  the  aged  minister  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  associational  plan  in  his  congregation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  his 
office-bearers  and  people  entered  with  the  greatest  cordiality  into  the  plan,  and  that 
the  first  quarterly  subscription  produced  a  sum  of  £3  15s.  10d.,  which  was  just  about 
the  average  of  the  whole  of  their  former  annual  collection  for  the  Foreign  Mission 
Scheme,  so  that  the  yearly  amount  would  be  quadrupled.  As  this  had  been  brought 
about  without  any  high  pressure  either  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  collectors, 
he  thought  there  would  be  no  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  contributions.  The  minis¬ 
ter  in  his  communication  also  stated,  that  he  saw  that,  instead  of  the  plan  being 
injurious  to  their  Sustentation  Fund,  it  would  have  the  contrary  effect.  They  had 
already  got  several  new  contributois  to  it. 

Dr.  Duff  next  read  another  communication  of  a  similar  purport  from  the  minis- 
ler  of  a  larger  congregation,  and  situated  in  a  larger  place,  which  contributed  £37 
1 3s.  4d. ;  while  the  Sustentation  Fund  had  risen  in  consequence,  and  the  Lord  had 
blessed  them  with  more  outward  attention  and  solemnity  in  the  ordinary  Sabbath 
ministrations.  Dr.  Duff  then  remarked,  that  he  could  adduce  scores  of  such  testi¬ 
monies  to  the  beneficial  working  of  the  associational  plan,  if  time  permitted.  He 
believed  that,  when  these  associations  were  properly  wrought  out,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  universal  testimony  would  be  to  the  same  effect.  -  When  any  man  had  the 
grace  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  directed  his  efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  Divine 
object,  a  fire  was  kindled  within  the  soul,  whence  it  spread  in  all  directions,  and 
into  all  channels  of  usefulness.  Having  referred  to  the  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  his  Apostles  before  his  ascension  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  to  go  into  all  nations,  and  to  the  promise  that  was  connected  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  duty,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world;” 
and  having  observed  that  it  was  only  when  they  attended  to  their  Master’s  command 
that  the  blessing  would  be  vouchsafed,  the  reverend  doctor  brought  this  to  bear  on 
the  subject  he  had  in  hand — the  bringing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen — to  those  nations 
who  were  to  foim  part  of  the  heritage  which  had  been  purchased  by  Immanuel’s 
blood,  and  to  whom  they  were  commanded  by  Jehovah-Jesus  to  communicate  the 
gospel  message.  Was  Christ  true,  or  was  he  not  true,  when  he  said,  “Go  ye  into 
all  nations;  and  lo!  [in  your  so  doing]  I  am  with  you  always?”  Congregations 
and  individuals  keeping  back  from  the  glorious  work  of  foreign  extension,  were  de¬ 
frauding  themselves  of  the  blessing,  as  well  as  withholding  from  the  perishing  na¬ 
tions  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  reverend  doctor  next  adverted  to  the  magnitude  of  India.  We  have  been 
called  upon,  he  said,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  take  up  our  station  peculiarly 
in  India.  At  one  time, — little  more  than  forty  years  ago, — that  region  was  shut 
against  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  was  hermetically  sealed  against  us.  At 
that  time,  oh!  what  a  stir  and  ado  was  made  by  the  British  people  to  have  it  opened. 
Were  there  not  public  meetings  without  number, — were  not  the  doors  of  Parliament 
besieged  with  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  subject  to  burst  open  this  door  to 
British  Christians?  The  door  was  at  length  opened  wide, — 150  millions  of  human 
beings  were  thrown  free  to  ns  speedily.  Since  then,  where  is  all  this  stir  and 
earnestness — [hear,  hear] — with  regard  to  the  multitudes  within  that  open  door? 
The  door  having  been  opened  to  us,  the  excitement  of  romance  is  gone;  and  we 
must  now  go  and  batter  open  other  doors.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  running  foul 
of  Providence.  If  God  in  his  providence  hath  opened  a  door,  great  and  effectual 
unto  us,  we  are  bound  to  go  and  bring  the  gospel  message  in  contact  with  the  souls 
of  the  multitudes  there,  and  not  turn  away  from  this  accessible  multitude,  and  ex¬ 
haust  our  energies  in  battering  open  some  other  door  that  may  be  shut  against  us, 
or  only  partially  opened.  When  God  has  opened  other  doors,  let  us  praise  his  holy 
name,  and  be  ready  to  do  what  we  can  in  entering  them.  Meanwhile,  one  thing 
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is  clear — indisputably  clear — that  India  has  been  opened  to  us  for  forty  years, — 
completely  opened, — far  more  completely  than  any  other  great  heathen  realm; — 
and  in  what  state  is  it  still?  After  referring  to  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  on 
this  subject,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  to  enlighten  men  on  this  point, 
the  reverend  Doctor  said,  he  would  take  up  the  single  province  of  Bengal  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  fruitful  spiritual  destitution  that  prevailed  in  that  mighty  region.  The 
British  had  been  longest  in  possession  of  Bengal,  and  missionaries  had  first  entered 
there,  and,  of  course,  more  might  be  expected  to  have  been  done  there  in  the  way 
of  missionary  operations;  and  yet  how  did  they  stand  in  this  respect  in  that  pro¬ 
vince?  They  must,  of  course,  begin  with  Calcutta,  the  metropolis  of  British  India. 
All  its  leading  societies  desired,  from  its  position  or  influence,  to  have  their  central 
stations  in  this  city,  just  as  Edinburgh  was  the  central  position  of  Scotland,  and  Lon¬ 
don  of  England.  It  was  the  great  focus  of  all  their  Bible,  school-book,  tract,  and 
religious  associations,  and  here  also  was  the  chief  place  for  their  printing  and  pub¬ 
lications;  and  here,  therefore,  they  had  more  missionaries  than  in  any  other  place, 
and  yet  in  Calcutta,  with  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  with  not  less 
than  two  millions  of  a  population,  within  a  radius  of  not  more  than  twenty  miles, 
all  the  British  societies  put  together  had  at  one  time  only  a  dozen  missionaries. 
Thank  God,  the  number  was  now  more  than  doubled. 

Dr.  Duff  here  enumerated  in  succession  the  different  zillahs  of  Bengal,  or  coun¬ 
ties,  as  they  might  be  called  in  this  country.  He  did  so  purposely,  to  avoid  the 
vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  mere  generalities.  There  was  Nuddea,  with  a 
population  of  one  million,  seven  missionaries.  Moorshedabad,  with  upwards  of  a 
million,  two  missionaries.  Burdwan,  two  millions,  three  missionaries.  Hoogly, 
a  million  and  a  quarter,  four  missionaries.  Jessore,  a  million  and  a  quarter,  one 
missionary.  Burvisal,  half  a  million,  two  missionaries.  Chittagong,  upwards  of  a 
million,  one  missionary.  Sylhet,  700.000,  one  missionary.  Dinagepore,  800,000, 
one  missionary.  Birbhoom,  one  million  and  a  half,  one  missionary.  All  this  was 
lamentable  enough;  and  yet  there  was  something  more  lamentable  still;  whole  zil¬ 
lahs,  with  vast  districts,  with  a  teeming  population,  and  no  missionary  at  all.  There 
was  in  Bengal,  Dacca,  Jellalpore,  half  a  million,  no  missionary.  Tipperah,  one 
million,  no  missionary.  Independent  Tipperah,  with  a  very  large  but  unascertained 
population,  no  missionary.  Mymensing,  800,000,  no  missionary.  Pubna,  half  a 
million,  no  missionary.  Rojohye,  a  million  and  a  half,  no  missionary.  Bogorah, 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  no  missionary.  Rungpore,  nearly  a  million,  no  missionary. 
Muldah,  a  quarter  million,  no  missionary.  Bancoorah,  nearly  a  million,  no  mis¬ 
sionary.  Mudnapore,  a  million  and  a  half,  no  missionary.  This  was  (said  Dr. 
Duff  )  Bengal  only;  and,  it  had  to  be  remembered,  that  it  was  but  a  specimen  of 
India,  wdiose  teeming  villages  were  now  as  accessible  to  the  gospel  minister  as  any 
village  in  Scotland.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  if  a  man’s  family  had 
peculiar  claims  upon  him, — if  fellow  subjects  had  peculiar  claims,  the  people  of 
India  were  as  much  our  fellow  subjects  as  the  people  of  Glasgow  or  the  Hebrides. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  what  had  been  done  to  bring 
the  gospel  to  these  myriads  of  India?  Let  the  mournful  catalogue  now  given 
furnish  the  reply.  He  would  take  six  of  the  north-west  provinces  of  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ganges — and,  let  it  be  remembered,  he  was  quoting  facts — and,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  population,  see  what  means  there  were  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
them.  Dr.  Duff  named  the  different  provinces  and  districts;  we  give  only  the  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  were  as  follows: — One  province  of  six  districts,  and  containing  seven 
millions  of  people,  had  only  “19  missionaries  labouring  among  them;  another, 
with  five  districts,  and  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions  had  19;  a  third, 
with  six  districts,  and  three  and  a  half  millions,  had  only  seven  missionaries;  an¬ 
other,  five  districts,  three  and  a  half  millions,  had  four  missionaries;  five  districts, 
with  150,000  inhabitants,  had  not  a  single  missionary;  besides  other  five  districts, 
with  four  and  a  half  millions  of  human  beings,  had  not  a  single  missionary.”  A  great 
change  in  their  willingness  to  be  taught  had  been  exhibited  by  the  people  of  India 
even  within  his  memory.  There  was  even  an  eagerness  for  schools  and  books  fox 
their  children,  but  the  answer  was:  “  We  have  not  the  means.”  When  the  Pun- 
jaub  was  conquered,  this  answer  had  to  be  given  to  a  pressing  application  sent  to 
him  at  Calcutta  for  a  seminary  in  that  great  province.  The  same  thing  had  oc¬ 
curred  at  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  the  Rajpoot  States,  with  a  population  of  be¬ 
tween  seventeen  and  eighteen  millions,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  there  was  not 
a  single  missionary.  And  how  was  this  vast  field  dealt  with  by  the  Churches  in 
Great  Britain?  He  calculated  there  were  in  England  and  Scotland  at  least  26,000 
or  27,000  ministers  for  this  little  island;  here  we  calculate  on  more  than  a  minis- 
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ler  for  every  1000  of  the  population;  but  we  had  scarcely  one  to  a  million  of  pe¬ 
rishing  heathen!  He  did  not  for  himself  admit  the  propriety  of  the  distinction  that 
was  made  as  between  the  Home  Mission  and  the  foreign  Mission  field  too  gene¬ 
rally  in  this  country.  The  Home  Mission  meant  a  fragment  of  the  country — per¬ 
haps  about  one-tenth — not  overtaken;  and,  without  taking  into  account  the  agency 
of  ministers  employed,  and  schools  in  operation,  this  fragment  was  taken  up  and 
put  in  comparison  with  the  whole  heathen  world.  Put  a  fragment  against  a  frag¬ 
ment,  and  a  totality  against  a  totality — that  was  what  he  claimed;  and  do  not  let 
the  overspreading  claims  of  800,000,000  of  heathen  be  put  side  by  side,  in  regard 
to  evangelistic  efforts,  with  a  mere  fragment  ot  the  population  at  home. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  field, 
the  reverend  Doctor  said — another  question  that  arises  here,  is,  Are  all  these  sections, 
each  one  important  in  itself,  of  equal  magnitude'?  A  man  may  say,  all  the  members 
of  the  body  are  important;  I  would  not  needlessly  lose  my  little  finger,  but  I  would 
rather  lose  it  than  one  of  my  eyes,  and  I  would  rather  lose  one  of  my  eyes  than 
lose  my  heart.  All  the  members  differ  in  importance,  and  we  would  not  willingly 
lose  any  one  of  them.  So  I  say  that,  looking  at  this  whole  work  as  God’s  work,  each 
department  is  important  :  but  it  staggers  and  defies  common  sense  when  I  am  called 
upon  to  reckon  every  one  of  these  departments  as  of  equal  magnitude  and  impor¬ 
tance.  I  dare  not  do  it.  I  cannot  do  it.  Apply  the  principle  to  the  home  work; 
and  will  you  put  the  sustentation  of  the  Christian  ministry  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  scheme  which  is  to  take  up  the  fag-end  of  a  population?  Is  that  common 
sense?  Accordingly,  you  put  the  sustentation  of  Christian  ministry  at  the  head  of 
the  home  work,  as  being  the  central  trunk  of  the  whole.  (Hear,  hear.)  ISo  you 
take  up  the  subject  of  education.  Have  not  you,  as  a  Church,  made  a  distinction 
between  the  one  and  the  other?  Important  though  that  object  is,  it  is  still,  in  point 
of  magnitude  and  importance,  but  secondary  to  the  other.  And  so  with  regard  to 
destitution  in  the  Highlands  and  in  the  Lowlands,  or  in  Glasgow.  These  come 
in  for  a  lower  section  still  of  magnitude  and  importance.  And  if  there  be  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  works,  are  we  not  bound,  in  com¬ 
mon  sense,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  proportion  our  doings,  our  outgoings,  and  our  liberali¬ 
ties.  according  to  the  conscience  that  God  has  given  us,  and  the  sense  he  has  given 
us  of  their  relative  magnitude  and  importance.  So  with  the  foreign  field.  I  will 
state  freely  as  my  opinion,  what  I  have  always  stated,  and  will  continue  to  state, 
till  this  head  is  low  in  the  dust.  It  is  this,  that,  acknowledging  every  department 
of  the  foreign  field  to  be  important,  I  cannot  look  upon  them  all  as  of  the  same  im¬ 
portance.  Fathers  and  brethren,  may  I  speak  freely  now?  I  may,  for  in  doing  so, 
I  am  speaking  out  of  the  practice  of  the  speaker.  I  only  refer  to  it  as  one  who  is 
obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  speak  in  a  way  that  might  indicate  folly.  It  is  merely, 
to  stave  off  any  allegation  about  narrowness,  or  sectarianism,  or  exclusiveness  upon 
this  subject,  that  I  would  allude  to  it  at  all.  But  Ido  thank  God  that  it  has  been 
my  own  inestimable  privilege  to  plead  for  every  one  of  these  objects  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  afforded  me, — whether  Sustentation  Fund,  or  education  at  home,  or 
education  and  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Highlands  or  Lowlands,  or  the  evangelization 
of  Glasgow, — I  felt  them  all  as  parts  of  a  great  whole,  which  may  and  ought  to  be, 
borne  up  and  carried  forward.  And  so  with  the  foreign  field, — missions  to  the  co¬ 
lonies,  to  the  Jews,  to  Papists,  and  to  the  heathen, — each  one,  in  turn,  has  been 
pleaded  for  as  important.  But  if  any  man  will  come  and  ask  me,  “Do  I  put  all 
these  on  the  same  footing  of  relative  importance  and  magnitude?”  1  say,  1  cannot, 
any  more  than  I  can  do  at  home.  With  the  Bible  in  my  hand,  which  says,  that 
with  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  and  that  in  itself  every  soul  is  of  the  same 
intrinsic  importance  before  God,  however  relatively  different  among  each  other,  then 
I  say,  I  dare  not  put  two  or  three  millions  of  colonists,  or  six  or  seven  millions  of 
Jews  alongside  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  perishing  heathen.  I  plead  for  each  as 
important,  but,  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  hundred  souls  must  of  necessity  be  a  weightier 
thing  than  one  soul;  and  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  perishing  heathen  open  up 
a  field  of  evangelistic  labour  that  cannot,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  or  in  the 
light  of  Scripture,  or  in  view  of  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  be  put  on  the  same  footing  of 
magnitude  with  the  mission  to  colonists  and  Jews,  however  important  these  may 
be. 

Before  I  am  done  with  this  subject,  I  would  desire,  in  all  earnestness,  and  in 
deepest  self-diffidence,  to  appeal  to  this  General  Assembly  once  more  upon  this 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions  in  connexion  with  one  of  its  own  doctrines.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  this  Church  is,  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church;  and  that  he  is  at  the 
same  time  King  ami  Governor  among  the  nations.  This  doctrine,  as  far  as  this 
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Church  is  concerned,  has  been  nobly  vindicated  with  regard  to  our  own  nation. 
This  Church  has  insisted  that  the  State  should  be  subject  to  Christ  in  its  laws  and 
general  policy. — that  it  should  uphold  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church. — 
nay,  that  it  should  actually  help  the  Church  in  promoting  its  usefulness  within  the 
laud.  All  admirably  well,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  the  question  arises,  is  this  the  whole 
duty  that  devolves  upon  the  Church  with  reference  to  this  doctrine  1  This  State  of 
ours  is  nominally  Christian  already,  and  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  Church  exhausted 
by  simply  calling  upon  a  nominally  Christian  nation  to  be  subject  to  the  authority 
of  Christ,  guard  the  liberty  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  promote  its  usefulness  in  the 
land?  If  so,  what  will  become  of  all  the  other  nations, — the  dense  and  lurid  cloud 
of  the  unevangelized  nations  begirdling  the  globe?  Are  they  forever  to  remain  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  Christ’s  headship  over  the  nations,  potentially,  but  not  actually, 
subject  to  him?  He  is  King  and  Governor  of  the  nations;  He  is  Prince  of  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth;  and  the  question,  then,  is  asked — Are  the  kings  and  nations  of 
the  earth  actually  subject  to  Him  who  is  their  righteous  Sovereign?  It  seems  a 
mockery  to  ask  the  question,  while  the  greater  part  of  them  are  at  this  moment  in 
actual  rebellion  against  Him,  even  in  the  nominally  Christian  States.  Is  our  testi¬ 
mony,  then,  with  regard  to  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations  exhausted  by 
our  mere  enunciation  of  the  thing  in  words, — by  the  naked  utterance  of  a  barren 
dogma  with  our  lips,  or  a  formal  embodiment  of  it  in  the  articles  of  a  confession  or 
a  creed?  Is  the  -whole  of  our  duty  exhausted  by  our  adoption  of  an  abstract  pro¬ 
position,  which,  however  we  may  clothe  it  in  language  of  majestic  simplicity  and 
grandeur,  we  are  henceforth  to  allow  to  remain  entombed  in  doctrinal  standards,  as 
cold,  lifeless,  and  impassive,  as  a  gorgeously  enshrouded  mummy  in  the  royal  ca¬ 
tacombs  of  Egypt?  No,  no;  Christ's  commission  to  his  faithful  disciples  was  this, 
— “  You  are  now  made  a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  my  power, — you  are  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  truth  that  I  am  King  in  Zion.  I  am  not  only  King  in  Zion,  but  King 
and  Governor  amongthe  nations.  But  the  nations  are  every  one  in  rebellion  against 
me.  Well,  my  beloved  disciples,  to  you  I  give  the  glorious  commission  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  enterprise  of  reducing  these  nations  to  my  authority  and  rule.  Go,  then, 
and  by  my  authority,  and  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. — go,  and  relax  not  in 
your  efforts  until  you  have  brought  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  into  contact  with  the  last 
heart  of  the  last  rebel  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  and  have  thus  succeeded  in  raising 
the  standard  of  victory  over  the  prostrate  nation.”  [Applause.]  And  well  might 
they  have  been  staugered  at  this.  Had  He  told  them,  “Go  and  level  these  ever¬ 
lasting  hills  particle  by  particle, — drain  out  that  fathomless  ocean  drop  by  drop;” — 
could  they  have  been  more  staggered,  looking  at  it  with  the  eye  of  sense,  than  they 
must  have  been  staggered  by  this  command?  And  hence  the  significancy  of  the 
declaration,  “Go,  and  lo  1, — to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
— will  be  with  you  to  bless  you,  and  to  sustain  you,  and  give  you  the  victory.” 
With  such  an  assurance  of  omnipotent  aid,  well  might  they  go  forth  confident  of 
final  success.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Duff  proceeded  to  show,  from  the  past  history  of  the  Churoh  of  Christ,  that 
she  had  always  been  prosperous  just  in  proportion  to  her  faithfulness  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Divine  commission  to  bring  the  nations  into  subjection  to  Christ,  and 
alluded  to  the  increased  zeal  of  the  Church  in  the  missionary  work  in  later  times, 
contending  that  the  duty  of  evangelizing  the  nations  was  even  still  to  a  lamentable 
extent  regarded,  not  as  a  primary  but  as  a  secondary,  tertiary,  or  even  sub-tertiary 
one,  that  might  be  discharged  coldly,  or  indifferently,  or  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  as 
people  pleased.  He  solemnly  put  it  to  every  minister,  office  bearer,  or  member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  whether  they  could  possibly  expect  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  their  work  if  they  were  neglecting,  or  rendering  only  a  cold  and  partial  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  great  commission  He  had  laid  upon  his  people.  Might  they  not 
expect  the  canker  worm  of  corruption  would  corrode  the  very  vitals  of  their  own 
souls,  and  their  own  congregations,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  fall  like  the  trees  in  the 
forest  now  constituting  the  staple  materials  of  the  unreclaimed  and  unreclaimabie 
marshes  of  the  physical  world?  Oh,  then,  that  they  would  feel%  sense  of  their  Di¬ 
vine  obligation,  and  employ  their  heaven-bestowed  privileges  not  to  settle  down  at 
ease  at  home,  but  go  forth  effectively  and  extensively  on  the  grand  work  of 
evangelizing  the  nations!  Oh,  that  this  would  everywhere  arise,  and  retire 
speedily  into  its  right  ascendant — into  its  divinely  appointed  zenith  position  in 
the  firmament  of  ecclesiastical  action  and  power!  Oh,  that  this  would  speedily 
pervade  all  men’s  hearts,  and  give  a  hue  and  complexion  of  unearthly  grandeur 
to  the  development  of  character — that  it  entered,  like  an  irrigating  rill,  into  the 
private,  domestic,  social,  and  public  prayer — that  it  ran  like  a  golden  thread 
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through  the  entire  texture  of  our  pulpit  ministrations — that  it  gave  a  cerulean  tinge 
and  colouring  to  the  converse  of  the  social  circle, — that  it  introduced  a  mellowing, 
elevating,  soul-invigorating  element  into  the  deliberations  of  all  our  Sessions,  Pres¬ 
byteries,  Synods  and  Assemblies — that  it  might  raise  an  energetic  action  and  ener¬ 
getic  liberality  characteristic  of  the  apostolic  limes!  Oh,  that  in  these  days  one  and 
all  could  rise  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  prove  to  all  that  we  were  in 
earnest, — prove  it  in  heaven,  by  the  new  hosannahs  struck  up  over  all  the  sinners 
repenting  and  returning  to  their  God  from  the  realms  of  heathenism — prove  it  on 
earth,  by  the  reclaiming  of  the  wilderness,  turned  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord — prove 
it  down  in  hell,  by  the  blasted  hopes  with  regard  to  the  replenishment  of  our  earth! 
Oh,  that  in  this  way  we  arose  and  showed  we  were  in  earnest,  not  by  idle  words, 
but  by  self-denying  action,  diffusing  itself  to  the  ends  of  the  earth!  What  were  we 
doing  to  maintain  Christ’s  kingship  over  the  nations?  His  command  was,  to  go 
forth  and  do  what  we  could  to  establish  it  over  the  nations;  but  unless  we  went 
forth  with  proportionate  energy,  we  were  only  making  a  mockery  when  we  prayed 
— “Thy  kingdom  come.”  Is  it  not  mockery  to  pray,  as  if  our  meaning  were,  “Thy 
kingdom  come,  Oh,  Lord  Jesus;  but  excuse  me  for  the  present  from  taking  any  share, 
or  as  little  as  possible,  in  doing  what  may  promote  its  coming,  as  I  have  something 
else  to  do  first — something  else  connected  with  my  own  secular  interests?”  But 
Christ’s  command  admits  of  no  such  conditions;  nor  the  prayer  which  we  are  taught 
daily  to  pray.  We  are  bound  to  do  what  we  can  towards  implementing  our  own 
prayers.  We  are  bound  to  do  so  at  a  cost — the  cost  of  self-denial,  which  is  the 
Cross, — the  taking  up  of  which  is  indispensable  towards  entering  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

He  (Dr.  Duff,)  was  astonished  when  he  saw  the  way  in  which  this  matter  was  prac¬ 
tically  dealt  with  by  multitudes  of  professing  Christians  in  the  present  day.  What 
we  all  wanted  pre-eminently  in  our  day  was,  a  living  Abraham-like  faith.  It  were 
well  to  have  the  noblest  intellects.  Let  us  thank  God  that  there  were  in  our  Church 
at  home  very  many  professors  and  ministers  of  gigantic  intellects;  but  let  us  not, 
in  our  admiration  of  the  intellectual,  forget  the  spiritual.  God  is  love, — never  was 
it  said  God  is  intellect.  Love  is  the  summation  of  all  bright,  moral,  and  spiritual 
excellencies.  That  bosom  in  which  burned  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  was  a 
mightier  being  in  God’s  universe  than  the  most  gigantic  intellect  without  the  grace 
of  God  in  it.  Let  men  never  forget  there  was  an  intellect  roaming  about  the  earth 
at  this  moment  mightier  than  the  intellect  of  Aristotle,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  the 
biggest  German  transcendentalist, — that  there  was  a  being  at  work,  uniting  to  the 
intellect  of  an  archangel,  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  which  only  enabled  him  to  be  super¬ 
human  in  malignity  and  wrong.  Oh!  then  let  us,  whatever  we  say  about  intellect, 
insist  that  it  be  sanctified.  And,  then,  to  this  love  faith  was  needed.  Was  God 
not  to  be  trusted?  Could  he  not  perform  his  promises, — and  oh!  what  promises 
were  ours  if  we  had  only  faith  to  grasp  them?  What  promise  was  that  in  the  great 
command  “Go,”  and  in  doing  so,  “I  am  with  you.”  We  went  forth  amongst  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  nations, — we  found  gigantic  systems  of  idolatry  and  super¬ 
stition,  consolidated  for  3000  years,  in  weaving  into  themselves  all  the  ingenious 
speculations  of  the  human  intellect, — all  the  idolatrous  polytheisms  multiplied  for 
ages, — forming  mountains  of  corruptions  mightier  than  the  Himalayas? — and  we 
were  called  on  to  go  and  face  these,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  Some  said  this 
was  impossible;  but  what  did  faith  say?  ‘Believe;  act  faith  in  the  Omnipotent 
Promise,  and  it  shall  be;’  and  if  any  Church  or  individual  could  realize  that  faith, 
to  them  will  the  honour  of  evangelizing  the  nations  belong.  Looking  back  to  his¬ 
tory,  we  saw  it  realized  on  many  occasions.  We  had  a  marvellous  example  of  it 
in  the  case  of  Luther  himself, — solitary  and  alone,  standing  up  in  the  face  of  an 
assemblage  such  as  never  met  in  Europe  before  or  since. — the  mightiest  civil  and 
spiritual  rulers  then  in  the  world, — with  rulers,  royal  personages,  and  ambassadors, 
before  whom  stood  up  one  poor,  helpless,  solitary  monk.  If  the  sublime  imagery  of 
Scripture  could  be  realized, — if  the  atom  in  the  one  balance  outweighed  the  Alps, 
Andes,  and  Himalayas  piled  in  the  other, — the  spectacle  could  not  be  more  im¬ 
posing  than  the  spectacle  presented  at  that  Diet  of  Worms,  when  this  one  solitary 
man,  by  the  faith-inspired  utterance,  “I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  retract, — I  cannot  do 
otherwise;  so  help  me  God;”  and  by  that  master-stroke  of  faith,  outweighed  the 
mountain-like  potentates,  and  paralyzed  their  energies.  [Applause  ]  Little 
reckoned  the  mighty  potentates,  who  was  at  the  arm  of  Luther  there.  There  was 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  with  ten  thousand  thousand  cherubims.  And  the  be¬ 
lieving  man,  self-emptied,  self-annihilated,  caught  hold  of  the  arm  of  that  Omni¬ 
potence  which  was  invisible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  came  off  more  than  conqueror. 
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And  so,  if  we  crucified  ourselves,  and  forget  self,  and  all  the  miserable  interests  of 
time,  and  go  forth  strong  in  faith,  then  should  we  have  the  promise  realized,  -  I 
am  with  you;”  and  then  we  should  thrash  the  mountains  and  beat  them  small, 
and  scatter  the  little  hills  like  chaff.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Duff,  turning  from  the  East  to  the  West,  proceeded  to  say, — In  your  Report 
there  is  allusion  made  to  my  having  been  led,  in  January  last,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  to  visit  the  new  world, — the  western  continent.  It  is  not  a  subject  that  I  have 
any  desire  to  press  on  this  Assembly, — if  it  were  one  that  merely  concerned  myself 
personally,  I  would  not.  But  I  have  been  assured  by  fathers  and  brethren,  that 
they  had  some  desire  to  learn  something  respecting  that  new  world.  [Applause  ] 

It  is  in  itself  so  immense  a  subject,  that  it  puzzles  one  exceedingly  to  know  how  to 
go  about  it  at  all.  Just  excuse  me  if  I  present  some  few  fragmentary  notices  of  some 
of  those  topics  or  subjects  in  which  we  as  a  Christian  Church  may  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  I  shall  endeavour  to  speak  with  all  freedom,  and  all  familiarity; 
and,  in  so  doing, — seeing,  up  to  this  hour,  he  that  is  addressing  you  reckons  him¬ 
self  to  be  but  an  humble  instrument  and  servant  in  the  hands  of  God  and  this 
Church — the  Church  of  his  fathers, — I  delight  in  the  expression, — he  simply  feels 
bound  in  duty  to  give  an  account  of  anything  connected  with  this  movement.  The 
question  has  been  asked — What  had  I  to  do  in  that  new  world  at  all?  It  was  from  no 
self-seeking  motive.  It  was  a  thing  from  which  I  shrunk,  and  shrunk  truly, — it  looked 
so  big  and  so  indefinite  going  to  that  new  region, — such  a  great  and  wondrous 
people, — that  there  was  absolutely  a  thorough  distrust  as  to  any  thing  I  could  do  or 
say.  I  speak,  as  God  knows,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  It  was  said  by  individuals 
at  home,  I  should  go  to  America.  Individuals  in  India  wrote  me, — “  That  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  region,  America;  go  before  you  return.”  Then,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  one  and  another  invitation  came  from  America  itself, — first  from  the  United 
States,  and  lastly  from  Canada, — for  the  Canadas  are  an  integral  portion  of  our  own 
mighty  British  empire.  All  these  things  came  about.  However,  there  was  one  uni¬ 
form  answer  for  a  long  time, — “I  cannot;  it  is  impossible,  until,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  the  work  undertaken  here  shall  be  accomplished,  and  if.  when  that  is 
accomplished,  the  door  of  Providence  is  open,  I  may  be  driven  to  feel  that  my 
confession  must  be,  “Here  I  am,  Lord,  send  me;  and  when  Thou  dost  send  me, 
do  with  me  what  thou  pleasest.”  I  may  note,  however,  just  one  circumstance, — a 
simple  one  at  the  time,  but  appearing  in  itself  providential. 

Some  three  years  ago,  there  was  an  American  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  of  whom 
I  had  never  heard,  who  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly  business,  called  on 
me  at  my  lodgings,  and  introduced  himself  with  all  that  marvellous  readiness  and 
frankness  peculiar  to  the  American  character,  though  himself  originally  an  Irishman 
— (laughter) — a  combination  of  the  excellencies  of  the  two  characters,  if  you  will, 
and  then  you  have  a  real  character — Mr.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia.  Introducing  him¬ 
self,  he  said  at  once,  “You  must  come  to  America;  you  shall  have  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  ;  we  want  to  be  stirred  up  there :  plenty  of  material  there ;  we  only  need  to  be 
stirred  up.”  That  was  the  tone  of  his  address,  with  all  that  frankness  and  hearti¬ 
ness  so  peculiar  to  the  genuine  American  character.  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe 
what  there  was  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  that  admirable  man;  but  there  was  that 
in  him  which  went  at  once  direct  to  the  heart;  there  was  something  in  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  tone,  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  easy,  loving  address,  which  came  home 
thoroughly  to  the  heart,  and  made  one  feel.  “This  looks  like  some  providential 
call;  it  must  be  considered.”  Repeatedly  the  same  gentleman  wrote  again  and 
again,  you  must  come;  and  so  did  others,  until  it  came  at  last  in  January,  when 
being  ended  with  the  visitation  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  the  case  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  judgment 
that  it  was  well  to  go  across  for  a  few  months  to  that  New  World,  and  hail  the 
Christian  friends  and  brethren  there  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  so  this  voyage 
was  encountered.  I  won’t  say  much  more  about  it,  except  that  it  was  a  terrific 
voyage,  which  one  would  not  like,  except  in  the  path  of  stern  duty,  to  encounter 
again.  A  succession  of  gales  for  eighteen  days  in  the  broad  Atlantic,  amid  raging 
billows  and  storms  of  snow,  and  masses  of  ice  covering  the  vessel,  and  sinking  her 
deep  into  the  water — enough  to  frighten  one  not  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  scenery — 
(a  laugh) — especially  one  coming  from  a  region  where  they  never  know  what  it  is 
to  have  either  frost  or  snow.  However,  at  last  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  we 
reached  the  Bay  of  New  Y'ork,  and  coming,  on  the  end,  amid  strange  mists,  we 
were  at  last  stranded — stuck  fast  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  in  a  mud  bank,  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  great  city.  However,  the  city  was  reached.  There  are  some  who 
must  have  been  there  to  tell  you  what  impressions  they  must  have  had;  but  un- 
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questionably  the  appearance  of  that  New  York  is  one  of  singular  interest.  You 
could  not  believe  you  were  in  the  new  world — a  world  so  new — little  more  than  two 
centuries  old.  so  far  as  Christian  civilization  is  concerned.  With  regard  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  rr.ce  of  inhabitants,  however,  you  do  come  to  the  noblest  region  of  the  whole 
world  planted  for  centuries.  The  rapidity  of  growth  is  surprising.  That  city  of 
New  York,  in  point  of  population,  is  the  third  city  of  Christendom.  First  is  London, 
then  Paris,  and  at  this  hour  New  York  is  third.  It  contains  a  population  of  between 
600,000  and  700,000.  Then  it  was  said,  not  many  years  ago,  that  there  were  no  old 
churches  or  palaces,  and  the  new  ones  very  mean  edifices.  It  is  very  true.  The 
first  pilgrims  got  up  things  rapidly — you  see  this  through  the  whole  land.  In  going 
through  these  log  huts  you  next  come  on  them  split  up  into  deal  boards  and  painted, 
which  makes  them  look  respectable.  Then  this  goes  on  for  years,  and  by  and  by 
you  come  to  a  place  where  there  are  brick  houses,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  are 
there  a  generation  ahead.  By  and  by,  when  it  is  settled  down,  you  find  alone  build¬ 
ings  rising  up  in  all  directions  around  you.  You  continually  pass  through  this 
scenery  in  the  States.  So  in  this.  New  York  spreads  out  on  an  island,  with  the 
Hudson  River  on  the  west,  and  Long  Island  sound  on  the  east;  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  yet  before  it  reaches  its  terminus.  The  old  city  of  New  York  in  front,  on 
either  side  of  which  there  are  forests  of  shipping,  like  London  or  Liverpool,  abounds 
with  stores  of  prodigious  extent,  and  the  largest  hotels  in  the  world.  Now,  the 
wealthy  citizens  have  fled  through  it  up  to  a  new  region,  not  very  much  elevated, 
but  still  somewhat.  Now,  getting  into  this  region  of  broad  and  spacious  avenues, 
and  cross  streets  flanked  with  trees — we  see  palaces,  new  churches,  grown  up  as  in 
the  old  world.  We  have  no  new  churches  amongst  us  comparable  to  many  now 
erected  by  spontaneous  liberality  in  New  York.  One  is  building  by  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  body — a  noble  edifice  of  pure  white  marble,  to  cost,  how  much  think  you, 
and  when1?  $400,000,  or  nearly  £100,000.  It  so  happened  the  Dutch  Church  was 
down  in  the  old  town,  when  it  was  not  worth  much.  It  was  wanted  as  a  building 
for  a  Post  Office,  or  something.  They  received  $10,000  rent  for  it.  Then  some  per¬ 
sonages  had  left  three  quarters  of  an  acre  for  the  pasturage  of  a  cow  for  the  pastor, 
and  that  was  sold  for  $700,000.  No  wonder  they  can  afford  to  build  a  marble  church. 
And  so  on  in  the  other  bodies  ;  they  are  all  of  late  years  building  these  grand  edifices. 
And  really  in  the  inside  they  are  luxuriousness  itself.  1  have  seen  nothing  like 
some  of  them  in  Scotland.  If  there  be  not  an  aristocracy  after  our  fashion,  there  is 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  which  shows  itself  in  all  the  magnificence  which  wealth 
can  create. 

Another  peculiarity  of  my  position  on  my  visit  to  the  United  States  was,  that  so 
far  as  1  know  or  remember,  there  were  only  three  or  four  persons  whom  I  had  met 
before.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Baird,  whom  many  will 
remember  as  having  been  cordially  welcomed  by  us  in  1851,  and  who  addressed  the 
Commission  in  November  of  that  year.  Him,  therefore,  1  knew  personally,  with  Dr. 
Murray,  and  one  of  the  agents  of  the  great  societies.  I  met  also  with  another  gen¬ 
tleman  with  whom  I  had  corresponded  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, — Mr.  Len¬ 
nox  of  New  York,  whose  munificence  was  felt  there,  as  well  as  here,  in  Disruption 
times.  (Cheers.)  Beyond  these,  all  were  strangers, — apparently  all  was  darkness 
— Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?  was  the  outburst  of  my  spirit  for  many  a 
night.  I  found  also  another  there  who  remembered  me  at  St.  Andrew^s, — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  whose  house  I  found  my  first  home.  He  had  been  a  stiiident  there, 
but  was  now  settled  in  a  congregation  of  the  old  school  of  Presbyterians  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  thorough  Scotchman,  combining  what  is  good  and  worthy  in  the 
Scotchman  with  the  best  traits  of  the  American  character;  and  when  you  have  this 
combination  you  have  a  sound  type  of  character,  and  that  a  most  worthy  one.  He 
knew  New  York  perfectly,  and  asked  me  questions  as  to  the  different  religious 
bodies  in  this  country,  while  informing  me,  at  the  same  time,  what  were  the  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  in  America.  The  magnitude  of  their  operations.,  as  related  by  him, 
struck  me  with  much  astonishment.  They  are  building  churches  and  schools,  and 
setting  up  all  sorts  of  institutions  for  the  spread  of  missionary  operations  at  home, 
abroad,  everywhere.  You  know  that  there  is  no  Established  Church  in  America, 
and  therefore  no  social  superiority  there.  And,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  in  America,  all  the  religious  bodies  can  come  together  with  much  greater  free¬ 
dom,  ease,  and  familiarity  than  in  the  old  country.  There  are  many  noble-minded 
men  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity;  and  I  found  that,  when  I  came  among 
them  as  a  fellow-believer. — holding  by  the  same  Head,  and  trying  to  be  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  I  was  received  with  open  arms  by  all.  I  did  not  require  to  give 
up  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Church  of  my  fathers;  but  found  that,  when  we 
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came  to  discuss  minor  matters,  to  meet  with  men  of  other  bodies  on  common  ground, 
the  great  and  glorious  principles  of  our  Divine  Christianity  came  into  full  and  active 
operation.  Most  unexpectedly  I  had  calls  from  many  of  the  leading  eva  gelical 
clergymen  and  pious  laity  in  New  York;  and  their  homes  and  their  pulpits  were  at 
once  thrown  open  to  me.  If  one  could  have  multiplied  oneself  twenty  fold,  there 
would  have  been  abundance  of  work;  indeed,  next  day  I  could  have  got  work  in  a 
hundred  pulpits.  [Hear,  hear.]  This  was  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  cordiality  that 
was  quite  new  to  me.  I  felt  at  once  at  home — thoroughly  at  home.  However,  as 
it  was  at  Philadelphia  that  the  centre  of  influence  lay  which  chiefly  prevailed  in 
taking  me  to  the  States,  it  was  resolved  that  there  the  ground  should  first  be  broken. 
And  here  I  may  state,  that  whenever  the  noble-minded  man  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred  heard  that  there  was  a  hope  of  my  crossing  the  water,  without  my  knowing 
it,  a  letter  reached  me  from  his  agent  in  Liverpool,  stating  that  their  commission  was 
to  learu  by  what  ship  I  was  to  go,  as  their  orders  were  to  give  me  the  best  accom¬ 
modation,"  not  only  for  myself,  but  also  for  my  family,  if  they  would  accompany  me. 
[Cheers.]  Why  should  not  I  state  this"?  It  is  our  common  Christianity  that  thus 
opens  the  heart  in  this  manner.  [Hear,  hear.] 

On  our  voyage  to  Philadelphia  we  encountered  most  severe  weather.  When 
about  half  way  there  came  on  a  must  terrific  snow-storm;  indeed,  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  terminus  on  the  Delaware  River,  we  stuck  fast,  but  we  ultimately  got  the 
steamer  to  carry  us  across  to  the  city  of  Penn,  with  its  four  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  From  what  I  saw  I  expected  that  two  or  three  friends  might  perhaps  be 
there  to  welcome  us  on  our  arrival;  but  when  the  storm  came  on  with  so  mirth 
severity,  I  certainly  did  not  think  that  we  should  find  anybody  waiting  for  us.  I 
was  accompanied  by  that  noble-minded  man,  Dr.  Murray  of  Elizabeth  Town,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  celebrated  “  Letters  of  Kirwan,”  which  have  rendered  much  service 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism — [cheers] — and  when  we  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
our  only  thought  was  to  get  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  But  what  was  my  amaze¬ 
ment  when,  on  entering  the  spacious  mansion,  I  found  about  seventy  ministers  of 
all  denominations  in  Philadelphia,  waiting  to  greet  the  missionary  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  welcome  him  to  their  homes.  [Cheers.]  I  really  do 
not  know  where  such  another  assemblage  could  be  found  for  such  a  purpose,  and  on 
such  a  night.  In  fact,  the  cordiality  of  the  greeting  was  such  as  to  astonish  and 
overwhelm  me.  I  could  not  conceive  myself  that  I  was  not  in  the  heartiest  circle 
of  old  familiar  friends  in  Scotland.  I  tried  to  imagine  that  I  was  not  at  home,  but 
it  fairly  beat  me.  The  difference  between  that  and  any  other  country  struck  me  at 
once.  Everybody  knows  when  he  goes  across  the  Channel  that  he  is  from  home, 
were  it  for  nothing  else  than  hearing  the  French  tongue  spoken.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  good  Frenchmen,  noble-minded  men.  We  have  a  specimen  of  them  annu¬ 
ally  among  us.  Would  that  we  had  ten  thousand  such  as  M.Monod!  [cheers.] 
But  to  return.  The  first  meeting  was  to  be  held  next  night.  There  were  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  snow  on  the  streets,  and  the  chief  communication  was  by  means  of 
sleighs.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  largest  hall  in  Philadelphia,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  three  thousand  persons.  Notwithstanding  the  storm,  the  room  was  packed, 
and  the  platform  contained  a  company  of  ministers  belonging  to  all  the  evangelical 
denominations,  such  as  had  not  assembled  in  such  numbers  before.  Indeed,  all 
the  evangelical  ministers  of  Philadelphia  and  the  neighbourhood  were  present. 
What  was  one  to  say  to  such  an  audience?  The  simple  ground  taken  was  this, 
— we  are  believers  in  one  gospel;  sinners  by  nature,  but  redeemed  by  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  redeemed  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  were  all  agreed  upon  these  points;  then  we  are  one  in  heart, — one  in  feeling 
— one  in  sentiment,  one  in  every  thing,  that  is  worthy  of  being  united  upon;  and, 
being  one  in  every  thing,  as  such,  we  shall  be  one  family  in  the  realms  of  glory. 
I  find  that  there  was  a  band  that  bound  us  together,  and  I  was  not  long  in  disco¬ 
vering  the  fact,  for  the  Christian  people  of  that  land  are  a  noble-minded  people. 

We  had  many  meetings  in  that  place,  all  more  crowded  than  another;  or,  rather, 
the  numbers  who  could  not  get  admittance  increased  on  every  occasion.  There 
was  a  great  meeting  for  Sabbath  observance, — a  subject  which  is  greatly  exciting 
the  attention  of  the  wise  and  the  good  in  that  great  land;  and  meetings  for  many 
other  objects  besides,  including  Home  City  Missions.  All  these  meetings  were 
attended,  and  something  said  at  each.  It  was  a  real  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  full 
and  active  operation.  [Hear,  hear.]  Well  then,  after  a  season,  turning  back  again 
to  New  York,  and  taking  up  my  abode  with  another  Mr.  Stuart  there, — a  large- 
hearted,  generous  man, — many  public  meetings  were  held  there  also,  but  the  re¬ 
ception  was  after  the  same  fashion  on  the  part  of  both  laymen  and  clergymen. 
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In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  these  meetings  without  at  once  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  hand  of  God  from  beginning  to  end;  none  was  more  astonished  than 
the  individual  who  is  now  addressing  you  at  the  reception  which  in  every  case  he 
received.  Passing  from  these  States,  there  was  always  a  desire  to  reach  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  this  great  country,  Washington.  Arrived  there,  I  found  the  same  kind  of 
feeling  pervading  the  people  of  all  shades  of  politics.  Of  course,  they  manifest 
certain  peculiarities  of  habit  and  manner;  but  I  did  not  go  there  to  find  little  mat¬ 
ters  fqr  petty  paltry  carping  criticism.  I  went  to  see  what  was  worthy  of  being 
seen;  yea,  and  to  be  edified.  With  regard  to  the  civil  head  of  that  great  Repub¬ 
lic,  I  must  speak  of  him  as  I  found  him.  I  was  utterly  astonished,  after  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  unapproachable  distance  of  their  high  mightinesses  and  other 
royalties  in  the  old  world,  to  find  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  country,  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  a  commeice  nearly  equal  to  our  own,  and  resources  which  in  time  will 
prove  vastly  superior,  coming  down  stairs  like  a  private  gentleman,  plainly  dressed, 
without  fuss,  or  show,  or  parade;  and  demeaning  himself  with  a  benign  kindli¬ 
ness  of  manner,  as  well  as  the  greatest  simplicity,  calmness  and  dignity,  such  as 
became  the  head  of  such  a  great  country.  Here  there  was  no  footman,  or  others 
arrayed  in  scarlet,  or  golden  drapery,  or  parti-coloured  raiment, — no  tinsel,  no 
pomp,  no  display  whatever.  I  have  no  wish  to  gratify  a  sickly  taste,  by  making 
any  reference  to  the  style  of  western  life,  the  household  economy,  or  the  private 
conversation;  but  I  must  say  that  the  inquiries  which  this  exalted  personage  made 
about  sundry  affairs,  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  what  was  going  on 
every  where,  and  the  desire  to  know  about  the  existing  state  of  things,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  British  India,  were  of  a  nature  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  grasp¬ 
ing  and  reaching  intelligence;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  mere  par¬ 
tisans,  that  he  was  one  not  unworthy  to  fill  the  high  office  which  he  holds  as  the 
head  of  the  greatest  Republic  the  world  has  ever  seen.  [Cheers.]  His  lady,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  appeared  to  be  a  Christian  out  and  out;  and  right  glad  was  I  to  find 
such  a  lady  associated  in  the  more  private  duties  of  the  position  now  occupied  by 
the  successor  of  the  immortal  Washington.  While  here  I  had  offers  of  service 
in  every  conceivable  way — every  thing  was  done  by  senators-and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ten  thousand  times  more  than  could  be  looked  for,  and 
I  could  not  help  saying  of  it  all,  “  It  is  the  Lord’s  doing.” 

But  I  must  hurry  on,  the  time  at  my  disposal  being  short.  I  turned  westward 
across  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  Pittsburgh, — in  the  Ohio  valley,  accompanied 
by  an  admirable  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson.  In  that  town  I  held  private  and 
public  meetings,  and  was  much  refreshed — ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  wiiting  in  the  most  marked  demonstrations  of  genuine  brotherly  kindness. 
It  is  a  great  Presbyterian  place,  Pittsburgh.  A  great  number  of  Scotchmen  have 
settled  there,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  one  finds  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  all  the 
old  divisions  of  our  own  Presbyterianism  in  full  operation.  They  have  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed,  and  Associate  Presbyterian.  The  Covenanters 
are  yonder  too.  Why,  they  show  you  their  covenanting  testimony — you  would  think 
it  had  come  from  Airsinoss  but  yesterday.  [Applause.]  Proceeding  along  the 
singularly  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  its  meadows,  and  groves,  and  cultured 
plains,  and  rolling  wooded  hills,  by  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  on  the  junction  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  from  that  to  St.  Louis,  then  northward  to  Chicago,  on  the  Lake 
Michigan;  thence,  I  crossed  eastward  to  Detroit,  and  entered  Canada,  visiting  the 
principal  places  there  as  far  as  Montreal,  and  returning  by  Boston  to  New  York. 
Holding  public  meetings  in  the  principal  places  as  I  went  along,  everywhere  I  met 
with  the  same  kind  and  generous  reception.  Indeed,  no  language  can  adequately 
express  the  personal  kindness  exhibited,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  our  meetings. 
People  hear  of  the  greatness  of  this  country,  but  they  must  go  and  see  it  before 
they  can  realize  it.  If  you  go  from  the  sea  to  Philadelphia,  distant  100  miles, 
thence  west  to  Pittsburgh,  350  miles  more,  on  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the 
Mississippi,  1000  miles  more;  and  then  go  on  to  St.  Louis,  200  miles  more;  then 
you  are  told  that,  proceeding  farther  west,  you  will  be  approaching  about  half  the 
distance  westward  of  this  vast  territory. 

There  are  some  three  millions  of  square  miles  in  the  United  States,  which  would 
be  equal  to  twenty  Scotlands,  joined  to  twenty  Englands,  and  added  to  twenty 
Irelands.  And  in  this  country,  too,  you  see  all  the  various  steps  of  progress.  There 
is  Pittsburgh,  a  comparatively  old  place,  you  would  imagine  you  were  entering 
some  of  the  regions  near  Glasgow — a  region  of  coal,  iron,  and  furnaces.  Then 
there  is  such  a  place  as  Cincinnati — a  glorious  city,  only  half  a  century  old,  now 
stocked  with  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  and  furnished  with  all  that  art  and  luxury 
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can  devise.  And  then,  westward,  are  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  also  noble  cities. 
In  that  western  region,  you  have  the  prairies — those  strange  places  which  cannot 
be  described.  When  you  come  to  the  centre  of  one  of  these  vast  places,  you  see 
nothing — not  a  tree  or  shrub — nothing  but  the  smooth  surface  of  the  grass,  and 
underneath  the  richest  black  loamy  soil  on  earth — no  trees  to  fell — but  there  it  is 
lying  ready  to  be  upturned  for  the  seed.  In  going  through  the  prairies,  my  mind 
always  went  back  to  our  poor  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  many  who  were 
driven  to  find  a  livelihood  from  the  barren  rock  almost;  and  I  could  not  but  wish 
that  thousands  of  these  poor  creatures  were  but  transported  suddenly  to  this  glo¬ 
rious  soil,  where  it  only  requires  to  be  turned  up,  and  in  three  or  four  months  you 
have  a  splendid  crop.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  lower  part  of 
all  this  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  capable  some  day  of  supporting  200,000,000 
inhabitants,  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake,  still  exhibiting 
traces  of  it  in  the  succession  of  terrace-like  flats;  while,  at  the  same  time,  monu¬ 
ments  of  a  vast  extraordinary  character  have  been  discovered — mounds,  tumuli,  and 
hundreds  of  skeletons  of  human  bodies,  not  belonging  to  fhe  races  or  tribes  which 
have  peopled  that  region  for  one  or  two  thousand  years.  Many  of  these  remains 
look^ike  Roman  camps  and  fortifications;  and  an  idea  has  got  abroad,  and  is  actually' 
entertained  by  many  able  men,  that  a  Roman  colony,  carried  somehow  across  the 
Atlantic,  was  founded  there  long,  long  ago.  Again,  when  you  go  westward,  along 
the  Missouri,  you  come  to  a  people  who  have  manners  and  customs,  and  a  lan¬ 
guage  very  much  like  the  Welsh;  and  some  old  stories  are  also  abroad  about  them. 
It  is  mentioned,  that  long  ago  some  vessels  left  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  were  never 
heard  of;  and  it  is  really  believed  by  some  that  these  people  are  the  descendants 
of  these  lost  Welshmen.  There  are,  besides,  strange  discoveries  in  the  way  of 
fossil  remains  being  now  and  again  made  in  that  region.  For  example,  one  bone 
has  been  found  weighing  1200  pounds;  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  must  have 
been  125  feet  long.  The  remains  of  birds  have  also  been  found  with  claws  three 
feet  in  length.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  these  were  but  the  gigantic  beginnings  and 
emblematical  preparatives  for  the  giant  states  of  the  Union.  [Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause  ]  Now,  to  come  to  human  beings.  One  cannot  look  at  these  Indian  tribes 
without  feeling  a  deep  interest. 

Going  onwards  to  Boston,  we  pass  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Brainerd,  and  are 
then  carried  towards  Philadelphia,  where  Elliot  and  others  laboured.  These  tribes 
are  now  melting  away  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  like  the  snow  in  a  thaw; 
but  beyond  the  Mississippi  there  are  18,000  of  them,  that  have  necessarily  removed 
thither.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pension  off  these 
tribes,  and  they  were  passing  away  before  the  advances  of  the  white  man.  But 
now  it  is  delightful  to  say,  there  are  several  Societies  and  Churches  engaged  in  the 
Christianization  of  these  tribes,  and  the  Government  now  regards  it  as  a  national 
policy  to  help  them  in  doing  so.  [Applause  ]  They  are  doing  it  with  a  noble 
end — an  end  worthy  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  bill  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress,  and  strongly  recommended  by  the  Indian  Committee,  providing  that  each 
family  should  get  640  Acres,  of  the  land  beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  remainder  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  given  over  to  the  Indian  tribes,  or  funded  for  them. 
[Applause  ]  The  design  of  the  United  States  Government  is  to  arrest  the  down¬ 
ward  progress  of  these  tribes,  by  converting  them  from  being  nomadic  tribes  to 
being  agriculturists.  The  Government,  in  effect,  says  to  them,  “You  sit  down 
there;  what’s  allotted  to  you  is  enough  for  any  honest  man;  you  are  to  become 
industrious;  we  shall  instruct  you,  and  once  you  are  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties,  you  will  have  conferred  on  you  the  rights  of  American  citizens.”  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  From  this  policy  a  successful  result  is  expected.  These  men  will  not 
only  become  Christians,  but  will  be  eligible  for  any  office;  and  one  day  an  indi¬ 
genous  red  Indian  may  become  President  of  the  United  States.  [Applause.] 
Now,  there  are  many  points  regarding  the  States  which,  as  a  Christian  Church, 
we  cannot  but  feel  deeply  interested  in,  and  I  will  rapidly  allude  to  a  few,  though 
time  and  strength  will  compel  me  to  be  brief,  and  to  omit  even  a  notice  of  many 
altogether.  In  the  first  place,  one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  multiludes  who 
arrive  constantly  there  from  other  lands.  How  are  they  disposed  of?  I  fear 
we  don’t  sufficiently  sympathize  with  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  In  New  York  alone,  no  fewer  than  about  1000  arrive  daily;  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  17.000  to  20,000  a  year;  at  Philadelphia  much  about  the  same  number.  Al¬ 
together,  about  half  a  million  must  arrive  every  year  from  the  eastern  world.  We 
hear  of  emigration  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  we  don’t  think  of 
other  countries  who  have  a  large  share.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  made  some  in- 
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quiry  on  this  point;  and  1  find  that  last  year  there  were  from  England,  30,000’ 
Ireland,  157,000;  Scotland,  8000;  Germany,  147,000  (there  is  always  a  large  num" 
ber  from  Germany);  France,  6000;  Russia  contributes  her  112;  while  Norway’ 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Sardinia — in  short,  every  country  in  Europe;  some  in  Asia  and  Africa;  many  from 
South  America. 

[After  enumerating  the  precise  numbers  from  each  country,  Dr.  DufF  proceeded,] 

What  is  to  be  done  with  these  immense  heterogeneous  multitudes'?  How  a  city 
like  New  York  is  able  to  withstand  this  constant  influx,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  arid 
were  it  not  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  characteristic  of  its  people,  it  could  not 
withstand  such  a  continual  pressure.  It  is  true,  great  numbers  proceed  to  the  west, 
but  the  worst  are  left  behind,  as  a  residuum  of  poverty,  vice,  and  crimes  and  it 
must  require  a  vast  digestive  power  to  swallow,  assimilate,  and  dispose  of  these 
vast  multitudes.  In  Staten  Island  they  have  an  establishment  for  really  destitute 
emigrants  and  their  children — the  average  number  maintained  and  taught  there 
being  almost  3000.  I  visited  this  institution,  and  naturally  inquired  how  many 
Scotch  were  in  it.  W ell,  at  that  time,  in  the  juvenile  department  of  700,  there  was 
just  one  single  representative  for  Scotland.  [Applause.]  This  was  a  little -girl, 
who  had  been  only  three  weeks  there;  and  1  begged  that  she  might  be  pointed 
out  to  me,  just  as  a  curiosity.  [Laughter;]  and  who,  I  asked,  anticipating  the  an¬ 
swer,  give  you  the  most  trouble  here?  “Oh,  you  need  scarcely  ask,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer — “the  Irish.”  Not  the  Presbyterians  from  Ulster,  however — [applause]  — 
but  the  crime  and  destitution  are  where  Popery  is, — that  is  the  testimony  of  the 
United  States.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  means  employed  for  encountering  and 
melting  down  this  prodigious  host  into  sober  and  homogeneous  Americanism,  there 
is  no  time  to  go  into  details.  I  have  here  statistics  of  the  churches,  which  do  exert 
a  weighty  influence,  but  time  will  not  admit  of  my  entering  into  particulars.  Al¬ 
together,  there  are  36,000  churches,  a  church  for  every  500,  or  600  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  United  States;  and  the  bulk  of  these  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians.  [Applause.]  The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous,  having 
about  12,000  churches;  and,  like  the  Methodists  in  England,  they  are  good  scrip- 
ral  Christians.  The  Baptists  come  next  in  point  of  numbers,  having  about  8000 
churches.  They  are  sound  in  the  faith,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  others 
in  the  matter  of  baptism  by  dipping.  Then  come  the  Presbyterians,  who  have 
5000  churches.  I  mean  the  different  sections  put  together.  It  is  a  matter  of  de¬ 
lightful  hopefulness  for  the  States,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  churches  are  in  the 
hands  of  persons  substantially  sound  in  the  faith.  Coming  down  to  infidel  or 
other  sects,  they  are  very  small  alongside  of  these  great  bodies. 

Next,  we  may  glance  at  their  schools.  If  there  were  time  for  it,  I  could  now 
furnish  the  statistics  of  all  the  scholastic  institutions — including  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  theological  seminaries,  academies,  public  and  private  schools.  First  of  all, 
it  may  be  known  that  in  all  the  Northern  States,  what  are  called  public  or  common 
schools  are  got  up  at  the  public  expense.  They  voluntarily  tax  themselves  for 
these,  and  children  are  taught  there  gratuitously.  Connected  with  each  circuit  of 
schools  in  the  great  towns,  there  is  a  free  academy  for  higher  education  to  the  elite 
of  the  schools.  The  system  differs  in  the  different  States.  But  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  has  determined,  with  reference  to  the  new  Western  States,  that  due  provi¬ 
sion  shall  be  made  for  a  proper  system  of  education  being  there  established;  and 
accordingly,  in  every  new  State,  they  set  apart  millions  of  acres,  to  be  devoted 
some  day  to  education,  especially  of  a  collegiate  or  academical  kind.  In  every 
district  of  sixteen  miles  square  they  additionally  set  apart  one  square  mile,  or  the 
sixteenth  part,  as  a  local  fund  for  common  education  when  that  district  is  planted 
with  human  beings.  In  the  Northern  States  in  particular,  the  proportional  number 
in  attendance  is  somewhat  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  even  in  Prussia.  Why,  it 
is  astonishing  to  see  the  edifices  they  get  up  there  for  educational  purposes.  They 
say  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  small,  paltry,  close,  confined,  ill-ventilated 
school-houses.  Their  common  school  houses  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  are  like 
palaces,  three  or  four  stories  high;  and  they  get  some  1500  or  2000  children  to  at¬ 
tend.  They  are  really  furnished  up  and  replenished  most  tastefully  and  hand¬ 
somely,  and  the  rooms  are  remarkably  healthy  and  airy.  Go  into  one  of  these 
crowded  rooms,  containing  500  children,  and  as  far  as  fresh  air  is  concerned,  you 
may  almost  as  well  go  into  the  airiest  drawing  room  or  saloon  in  Edinburgh.  And 
the  training  of  the  children  in  these  schools  is  admirable.  Why,  every  little  boy 
in  any  one  of  them  has  the  idea  that  he  will  some  day  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  why  should  he  not  endeavour  to  be  a  great  man?  The  whole 
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training  is  well  fitted  to  develope  not  only  the  mental  faculties,  but  to  inculcate  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  There  is  an  energy  and  vigour,  and  an  apparently  precocious 
thoughtfulness  and  free  outspokenness,  in  even  a  boy  of  the  age  of  twelve,  that 
makes  him.  appear  already  a  little  man.  They  must  be  debaters;  and  even  the 
political  questions  of  the  day  are  often  debated  under  the  management  of  the  school 
masters.  This  is  the  training  which  these  children  are  to  a  great  extent  undergo¬ 
ing  for  American  citizenship.  As  to  another  part,  the  Christian  part  of  it,  how  is 
this  managed?  It  differs  exceedingly  in  different  States  and  districts;  and  it  would 
require  a  whole  night  to  go  into  the  discriminating  differences,  and  I  can  scarcely 
attempt  to  scratch  even  the  surface. 

But  here  let  me  advert  to  the  interference  of  Popery  with  our  common  school 
system.  The  Americans,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  thought  of  Popery  that 
it  was  an  effete,  antiquated  thing,  come  over  from  the  old  world,  that  would  soon 
be  dissolved  and  disappear  in  their  free  land.  It  had  been  found,  however,  a 
tougher  thing  than  that,  and  a  harder  bone  to  be  digested.  They  gradually 
began  to  find  out  that,  for  the  Papists  began  to  play  a  strange  game,  under  the 
pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  right  of  citizenship,  and  all  that  nomenclature 
which  Papists  know  so  well  how  to  employ  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  [Hear, 
hear.]  But  liberty  of  conscience  coming  out  of  Popery,  is  like  the  icebergs  of 
the  North  Pole  coming  out  of  the  heat  of  the  solar  beams,  or  the  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  stately  palm  trees  of  the  tropics  springing  out  of  the  ices  of  the  North 
Pole.  [Applause.]  The  one  is  as  true  as  the  other.  The  American  citizens, 
however,  believed  them  at  first.  Practically  they  said,  We  won’t  interfere  with 
another  man’s  conscience,  and  so  on.  And  by  and  by  the  Papists  take  them  in 
and  say,  These  schools  interfere  with  our  consciences;  and  they  did  it  so  slyly, 
that  some  of  the  Directors  and  Board  of  Management  of  these  schools  so  far 
conceded  the  point  before  they  were  fully  aware  what  they  were  doing.  And 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  bring  over  two  old  school  books  to  exemplify  the  kind  of 
thing  they  did  deliberately  before  people  came  to  be  aware  of  it.  In  one  of  these 
school  books  there  was  a  section  upon  Martin  Luther;  and  they  said,  There  are 
things  there  that  are  distressing  to  our  consciences;  but  the  book  is  stereotyped, 
and  great  numbers  have  been  thrown  off.  What  shall  we  do?  It  would  be  a 
terrible  loss  to  sacrifice  the  thousands  of  printed  volumes  and  the  stereotypes. 
Oh,  but  you  can  blot  out  the  thing  of  which  we  conscientiously  complain.  Now, 
just  look  at  the  way  they  have  blotted  or  blackened  the  obnoxious  pages  or 
paragraphs  of  the  book  [holding  up  a  school-book  with  the  page  blackened  with 
ink,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  Assembly.]  The  next  chapter  he  exhibited  was  a 
long  one,  and  two  opposite  pages  of  it  are  of  such  an  odious  kind  to  the  Papists, 
that  they  have  pasted  them  all  together,  so  as  to  form  one  thick  leaf  [holding  up 
the  pasted  leaf,  to  the  amusement  of  the  Assembly.]  That  was  on  account  of  the 
allusions  to  Cranmer.  Then  there  is  the  famous  speech  of  Chatham  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  Popish  atrocities.  That  sentence  is 
blotted  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  poetry,  too,  the  same  system  is  adopted.  In 
Goldsmith’s  Traveller  there  is  a  couplet  blotted  out  [holding  up  the  book  amid  re¬ 
newed  laughter.]  People  at  last  began  to  say,  “Our  children  bring  home  black- 
patched  books;”  and  thought  that  looked  rather  odd;  but  not  to  break  up  the  ste¬ 
reotype,  in  the  next  edition  they  simply  broke  up  that  part  of  it  which  contained 
these  sections;  so  the  next  edition  comes  out  with  a  white  blank  leaf,  or  white 
blank  spots  here  and  there,  in  this  way.  [Here  the  reverend  Doctor  held  up  an¬ 
other  specimen  with  the  pages  blank  amidst  cheers  and  roars  of  laughter.]  So 
that  with  this  blank  or  spot  leaf  it  was  not  so  odious  to  the  eye  as  the  black  patch, 
as  you  might  think  some  one  had  stuck  in  the  page,  did  the  paging  not  show  the 
real  state  of  matters.  Well,  all  this  was  going  on,  and  American  citizens  began  to 
think  there  was  something  under  this;  and  by  and  by  the  papists  began  to  speak 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  as  an  offence  to  their  consciences.  We  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Bible.  You  may  read  it  as  much  as  you  like,  of  course.  It  is  the 
interpretation  you  put  upon  it  that  we  object  to.  Well,  so  far  to  meet  the  humour 
of  the  Papists  about  this,  they  entered  into  this  arrangement,  that  henceforth,  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  should  be  simply,  but  solemnly, 
and  reverently  read,  without  note  or  comment,  by  the  master  or  mistress,  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  rehearsed  to  them;  so.that  it  was  agreed  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection,  since  the  Bible  is  not  a  sectarian  work,  or  Protestant  work,  but  a  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 

I  allude  to  these  things,  because  it  was  in  this  stealthy  manner  the  Papists  came 
to  unmask  what  was  really  a  religious  system  and  evacuate  it  of  its  more  special 
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religious  instruction.  Still  the  Papists  would  not  be  satisfied  till  the  Bible  was 
banished  altogether.  When  it  came  to  that,  in  some  cases  the  thing  was  done; 
but  being  left  by  the  State  to  the  local  boards  to  do  as  they  thought  proper,  they 
generally  said  you  Universalists,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  all  other  sects,  you  all  believe  in  the  Bible,  and  nobody  can  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  Bible  being  read  in  the  schools  without  note  or  comment.  And,  in  tact, 
nobody  did  object  but  the  papists.  Even  the  infidels  and  atheists  did  not  usually 
the  least  object  to  it,  as  they  thought  it  would  teach  their  children  good  morals. 
But  nothing  satisfies  the  Papists  but  the  Bible  must  be  banished  altogether.  The 
Americans  as  a  body  could  not  stand  that.  They  said,  “  It'  you  are  so  much  against 
the  Bible,  it  must  be  because  the  Bible  is  against  you,  and  we  cannot  stand  that.” 
[Hear,  hear  ]  Even  the  great  statesman  Webster,  comes  forward  to  defend  the 
Bible  as  a  part  of  unsectarian  instruction  to  be  established  in  the  schools.  Then 
he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  Christianity  is  an  integral,  component  part  of 
the  American  Constitution.  This  flows  through  the  State;  and  now  it  is  growing 
up  to  be  the  dominant  dogma.  We  do  not  ask  foreigners  to  come  to  us — they 
pitch  themselves  on  us  whether  we  will  or  not;  but  if  they  come  and  submit  to  our 
laws  and  become  American  citizens,  they  are  welcome;  if  otherwise,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  subvert  those  free  institutions  set  up  at  the 
cost  of  our  fathers’  blood,  and  under  which  we  have  so  flourished.  They  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle — I  mean  the  great  body  of  the  real  living  mass  of  American 
citizens  lay  it  down  as  a  principle — that  the  Bible  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system — that  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  American  citizenship.  It  is  re¬ 
peated  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  American  citizens,  that  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue  in  the  hands  of  every  man  is  Americanism.  There¬ 
fore,  whoever  wants  to  be  an  American  citizen,  must  submit  to  the  condition  of  an 
American  citizen.  Hence,  they  are  bound  and  resolved  that  the  English  language 
shall  be  permanent  amidst  all  the  Babel  of  tongues.  No  man  can  attain  to  office 
in  the  State  unless  he  can  transact  business  in  the  English  language.  There  is  a 
strange  transformative  process  going  on  yonder.  For  the  first  generation  you  have 
all  the  old  medley  of  tongues — quite  a  Babel  of  them — with  the  ten  thousand 
varying  habits  and  prejudices  of  their  different  sects  and  nations; — there  they  get 
up  their  own  newspapers,  get  up  their  own  journals,  their  own  discussions,  their 
own  Bible,  through  a  whole  variety  of  tongues.  Ah!  but  the  children, — they  min¬ 
gle  with  other  children,  and  the  children  all  hope  one  day  to  be  magistrates,  gover¬ 
nors,  and  presidents  of  the  United  States.  “  What!  are  we  to  be  shut  out?”  “Yes, 
unless  you  learn  the  English  language, — unless  you  come  to  the  common  school, 
and  there  read  what  we  learn  on  history,  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  or  true 
Christian  morality. 

Well,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  with  what  power  and  rapidity  this  process  is 
telling;  how  it  is  melting,  and  fusing,  and  moulding  down  these  strange,  hetero¬ 
geneous  masses.  Geneially  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  moulded  down  in  the 
second  or  third  generation,  and  all  the  Babel  of  tongues  disappear;  and  if  not  tho¬ 
roughly  Christianized,  they  are  undone  with  regard  to  German  Pantheisms,  and 
Irish  Poperies,  and  such  like,  and  therefore  open  to  something  better.  Then  the 
Papists  found  they  could  not  drive  the  Bibles  out  of  the  schools. — and  I  am  happy 
to  say  it  is  but  from  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  schools  the  Bible  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded. — And  now,  almost  everywhere,  they  try  to  make  up  for  fhe  deficiency  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  by  insisting  on  parents  being  more  diligent, — 
by  insisting  on  Sabbath  schools  becoming  more  vigorous,  and  productive  of  spiri¬ 
tual  fruits,  and  parents  helping  to  educate  them,  so  that  they  might  make  up  by 
Sabbath-school  instruction  and  parental  instruction  for  that  which  most  of  them 
would  like  to  see  given  in  the  common  school;  but  to  the  comparative  ex¬ 
clusion  of  which  they  had  submitted  for  the  present  under  very  peculiar  and 
exigent  circumstances.  And  then,  in  numbers  of  instances,  private  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools  are  voluntarily  established  and  supported,  in  which  an  out  and  out 
religious  education  is  given.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States  are  determined  the  Bible 
shall  never  be  shut  out  from  their  schools;  and  that  the  rising  tendency  is.  to  re¬ 
quire  not  only  that  it  shall  be  read,  but  also  to  have  it  fully  explained  and  enforced 
as  to  its  great  leading  truths.  That  is  the  disposition  chiefly  developed.  The 
Papists  next  turned  round,  saying — since  you  won’t  drive  the  Bible  out  of  your 
schools,  give  us  a  share  of  the  public  money,  and  we  shall  set  up  schools  for  our¬ 
selves.  By  this  time  the  American  citizens  began  to  suspect  the  Papists.  Some 
one  wrote  a  good  book  on  the  conspiracies  of  the  Papists  against  the  liberties  of 
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the  States.  Ay.  they  raised  questions,— they  pose  them  with  questions  yonder 
now .  You  will  find  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  jt  will  be  put  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  out  a  caricature  of  what  the  effect  is  of  experimenting  on  American 
citizenship.  “It  is  said/’  they  say,  “that  your  Bishop  so-and-so,  and  every  other 
Bishop,  have  taken  an  oath  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  How  can  a  man  be  a  true  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  and  have  sworn  allegiance  to  a  foreign  despot?  It  is  impossible.  You 
must  either  abjure  your  oath  or  abjure  your  citizenship.”  That  is  the  alternative  be¬ 
gun  to  be  put  now;  but  they  won’t  mince  things  yonder  when  once  they  begin. 
[Laughter]  They  will  even  go  ahead  with  it,  and  through  with  it,  and  will  not 
be  deterred  by  bugbears  and  shadows.  One  of  their  great  writers,  in  substance, 
has  said,  “  America  was  asleep;  but  it  was  the  sleep  of  innocence.  We  were  un¬ 
suspicious;  but  there  were  traitors  within  our  gates.  If  a  foreign  power  has  be¬ 
gun  to  be  afraid  of  the  young  giant  lying  in  his  cradle,  and  sent  a  covey  of  ser¬ 
pents  to  lurk  in  the  cradle  along  with  him.  and  poison  him.  they  will  find  their 
mistake.  They  will  find  soon,  that  this  young  giant  will  put  forth  his  energies 
and  nothing  will  deter  him.  No  admiration  of  the  speckled  covering  of  the 
snakes,  and  no  fear  of  their  deadly  sting,  will  deter  him  from  giving  them  a  fatal 
grasp.”  [Applause  ]  Now,  then,  they  said,  let  us  have  a  share  of  the  public 
money  for  schools  for  ourselves.  Next,  they  wanted  to  starve  the  Protestants  by 
taking  the  Bible  from  them,  and  then  a  share  of  the  Protestants’  money  to  help 
them  to  stuff  their  own  children  with  all  the  superstitious  and  abominations  of 
Popery,  with  its  relentless  intolerance — thus  sapping  the  foundations  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  intrenching  themselves  behind  the  bulwarks  of  their  own  apostate  faith, 
whence  also  they  might  batter  down  the  free  institutions  of  America.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  soon  noticed  this.  They  said,  “  Have  as  many  schools  of  your  own,  at  your 
own  expense,  as  you  please;  and  if  any  man  will  hurt  or  annoy  you,  we  will 
protect  you;  but  you  must  not  set  up  anti-American  schools  at  our  expense.” 
The  Papists  bullied  about  getting  back  their  share  of  the  public  money,  according 
to  the  number  of  children  they  would  reach.  The  reply  was,  that  they  might 
get  back  the  share  they  had  themselves  contributed,  but  that  was  so  small,  that 
in  the  common  school  system  they  actually  got  each  twelve  dollars  for  one.  It 
was  found,  moreover,  that  in  the  taxes  for  pauperism  the  Papists  generally  got 
back  ten  or  twelve  times  what  they  contributed,  besides  supplying  their  jails.  They 
said,  “  You  are  rather  a  costly  set.  It  is  rather  bad  to  ask  us  to  pay  you  for  making 
us  pay  ten  times  more  for  keeping  you  from  starvation,  and  for  putting  you  in  jail.” 
[Laughter  ]  No,  the  Americans  have  resisted  that,  and  I  believe  they  will  resist 
the  Popish  application  utterly. 

Would  that  Britain  could  take  a  lesson  in  this  respect  from  America! — [Ap¬ 
plause] — then  our  Maynooths  would  be  down  to-morrow,  and  cast  at  once  and  for¬ 
ever  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  [Hear,  hear  ]  We  have  many  lessons  to  learn  in 
these  matters  yet.  Why,  I  may  mention  in  passing,  as  a  singular  characteristic  of 
America,  that  in  New  York,  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  sect  lately.  It  calls  itself 
the  “Know  Nothings.”  What  the  whole  of  their  object  may  be,  nobody  well 
knows;  but  the  result  of  their  establishment  proves  this,  that  this  class  are  striving 
very  much  to  counteract  the  insidious  underworkings  of  Popery.  [Hear,  hear.] 
And  they  show  it  in  many  ways.  They  go  quietly  to  elections — nobody  knows 
about  them;  and  of  late  it  has  been  found  that  no  man  under  Popish  influence  is 
getting  into  power  and  authority.  Not  long  ago  (just  to  show  the  working  of  the 
thing,)  a  man  in  New  York  began  to  preach  openly  in  the  streets  and  elsewhere 
against  the  Papacy,  and  some  of  the  Papists,  just  as  in  Ireland  and  other  places, 
began  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  man  with  mud.  YVhen  this  was  heard  of,  in  due  time 
a  great  number  of  these  “Know  Nothings”  got  into  the  crowd,  so  that  for  every 
Papist  there  was  a  “  Know  Nothing.”  YVell,  the  Protestant  man  went  on  expound¬ 
ing  Popery,  while  the  papists,  as  usual,  began  to  hoot.  Suddenly,  every  Papist 
got  a  firm  thwack  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  the.  most  thorough  American  gra¬ 
vity —  [great  laughter] — coupled  with  such  words  as  these: — “Sir,  this  is  a  free 
country;  every  man  is  entitled  to  speak;  and,  Sir,  when  the  man  is  done,  if  you 
want  to  answer  him,  we  will  see  to  it  that  you  get  justice.”  Well,  if  it  had  been 
only  one  or  two  who  behaved  in  this  manner,  they  would  soon  have  been  over¬ 
powered,  but  the  Papists,  seeing  the  apparent  ubiquitousness  of  these  “Know 
Nothings,”  were  glad  to  give  in.  [Cheers  ]  They  tried  it  again  and  again,  how¬ 
ever,  but  always  with  the  same  result,  so  that  ere  long  full  liberty  of  speech  was 
established  in  the  free  city  of  New  York.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  imi¬ 
tate  this  or  not  at  home — [Laughter] — but.  at  all  events,  the  plan  has  proved  quite 
successful  over  the  water.  [Hear,  hear  ]  Now,  with  reference  to  Popery  in 
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America,  the  general  conclusion  is,  that  in  America  it  is  undoubtedly  to  find  its 
grave — [Applause] — its  influence  is  unmistakably  on  the  decline,  its  power  is 
melting  away. 

When  the  Popish  Nuncio  was  sent  to  America,  the  Americans  were  ready  to 
receive  him  because  he  was  a  stranger.  He  was  entertained  in  high  places;  but 
it  was  observed  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not  think  proper  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  dine  with  him.  and  this  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  sound  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  Popery.  [Hear,  hear.]  At  last  they  began  to  find 
him  out.  He  began  to  interfere  in  many  things.  The  bishops  were  striving  hard 
to  get  the  whole  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  property  of  their  own  body  into  their 
own  hands;  and  while  many  ol  their  people  were  passively  but  reluctantly  assent¬ 
ing.  others  stoutly  asserted  their  rights  as  American  citizens,  telling  the  Bishops, 
&c.,  to  keep  to  the  spiritualities,  and  let  the  laity,  as  heretofore,  manage  the  tem¬ 
poralities.  When  the  Nuncio  came,  he  took  the  side  of  the  bishops;  but  although 
he  coaxed,  and  flattered,  and  threatened,  they  would  not  yield.  They  began  to 
ask,  “  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this?”  and  by  and  by  some  of  the  Papists  themselves 
began  to  tell  him,  “You  had  better  get  about  your  business  as  soon  as  possible.” 
The  Protestants  began  to  be  thoroughly  roused,  and  at  last  the  Nuncio  had  to  take 
flight  from  New  York  He  concealed  himself  in  a  house  for  some  time  in  great 
trepidation:  and  at  last,  by  means  of  a  steam-tug,  he  was  smuggled  into  the 
British  steamer  which  was  to  carry  him  away  from  the  States — glad,  indeed,  to  get 
away  on  any  consideration.  This  is  the  way  they  deal  with  Popish  nuncios,  the 
emissaries  of  Popish  tyrants,  in  nobly  free  and  energetic  America;  and  this  is  the 
way,  too,  they  would  treat  the  Cardinal  Wiseman  himself,  if  he  went  there.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

I  might  go  on  referring  to  many  other  subjects  connected  with  the  history  and 
social  economy  of  the  States,  illustrative  of  the  remarkable  energy  of  that  people, 
if  time  permitted.  That  extraordinary  energy  is  manifested  in  every  thing  they 
undertake.  This  energy,  stimulated  by  the  want  of  labourers,  has  led  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  employment  of  machines  of  every  conceivable  kind  to  abridge  the  labour 
of  man;  and  the  same  energy  manifests  itself  in  all  directions,  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  all  objects,  and  by  all  classes  of  society.  I  was  much  surprised,  on  one 
occasion,  in  one  of  the  chief  schools  of  New  York,  on  being  introduced  to  Professor 
So-and-So — a  lady.  I  began  to  think  what  she  could  be  professor  of.  [Laughter.] 
Music?  No;  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  observed  in  the  room  a  huge  black  board, 
covered  with  a  forest  of  algebraic  characters.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  complicated  pro¬ 
blem  in  the  differential  calculus.  And  I  afterwards  found,  that  this  lady  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  and,  consequently,  of  the  differential  calculus — [laughter] 
— and  as  modest  and  unpretending  a  person  as  I  ever  met  with.  [Applause.] 
They  carry  it  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  far  for  our  country;  for  they  have  set  up 
medical  schools  for  ladies,  in  which  females  are  taught  to  become  professors  and 
medical  practitioners.  [A  laugh.]  They  carry  the  principle  right  through.  I 
don’t  know  whether,  we  can  go  into  that  here;  but  I  may  observe  that  I  believe 
three-fourths  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  females;  and  right  good 
teachers  do  they  make.  [Applause.]  There  is  a  spirit  of  vitality  and  stir  through¬ 
out  the  whole  scholastic  system  of  the  States.  There  is  in  many  of  the  States  an 
annual  convention  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses;  and  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  perambulating  some  of  the  States,  in  the  same  way  as  the  British  Association 
does  with  us.  They  fix  upon  some  town  at  which  to  hold  their  convention,  and 
forthwith  they  are  plied  with  invitations,  and  the  people  throw  open  their  houses 
to  them.  At  these  conventions  they  discuss  all  kinds  of  educational  questions,  the 
male  and  female  teachers  and  professors  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  and  they 
discuss  the  topics  introduced  in  a  way  that  is  really  profitable  to  all  parties. 

In  regard  to  their  religious  societies,  I  must  say  one  word;  because,  though  later 
in  the  field  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  quite  amazing  to  witness  the  energy 
displayed  by  them.  In  fact,  the  energy  which  they  have  infused  into  these  bodies 
is  prodigious.  [Applause.]  And  I  hope  the  day  is  coming  when  every  one  of  our 
Committees  connected  with  Sabbath  schools,  and  Popery,  and  other  matters,  will 
open  up  a  correspondence  with  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  as  to  the  good  to 
be  found  in  both  systems,  and  in  order  to  establish  a  system  of  cordial  reciproca¬ 
tion.  [Renewed  applause.]  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  you  will  receive  a  right 
hearty  welcome. 

Among  the  religious  societies  they  have,  I  may,  for  instance,  state  that  they 
have  a  general  Home  Missionary  Society,  supported  by  various  evangelical  deno¬ 
minations,  apart  from  the  missions  of  the  different  Churches,  and  that  this  Society 
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has  an  income  of  about  $200,000.  They  have  set  up  numbers  of  new  churches 
in  destitute  places,  and  have  gathered  some  120,000  members  into  them  who  did 
not  attend  church  before,  representing  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  the  people. 
Then  their  Bible  Society  spreads  out  over  all  the  globe,  generously  aiding  new 
translations  and  all  missions,  just  like  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
possesses  an  income  about  as  large.  [Applause.]  Then  they  have  religious 
tract  societies  with  an  income  of  $400,000,  and  a  vast  staff  of  agency,  which  during 
last  year  visited  nearly  half  a  million  of  families,  sold  nearly  half  a  million  of 
purely  religious  works,  granting  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more,  and  praying 
with  them  and  instructing  them  at  the  same  time.  There  is  also  the  Sabbath 
School  Union,  with  a  large  income,  and  a  vast  body  of  agents,  who  go  about  and 
establish  Sabbath  schools  through  all  the  destitute  places  of  the  land,  and  establish 
Sabbath,  school  libraries.  They  have  already  500  or  600  agents  engaged  in  this 
glorious  work,  many  of  whom  are  students  of- theology.  Their  superintendent 
makes  a  point  of  going  round  the  theological  seminaries  at  the  end  of  each  session 
with  a  view  of  retaining  such  students  as  may  be  willing  to  visit  districts  that  are 
assigned  to  them;  and  their  experience  is,  that  this  is  a  training  for  the  ministry 
which  is  invaldhble,  besides  the  good  which  they  may  effect  among  the  population 
amongst  whom  they  may  be  for  the  time  located.  They  say  that  young  men  in 
this  way  become  acquainted  with  the  different  classes  of  society,  with  the  different 
temper  of  individuals,  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  so  forth;  and  that  any 
rusticity  which  may  be  about  them  is  in  this  manner  rubbed  off.  The  young  men 
generally  come  back  with  an  enlarged  missionary  spirit,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
practical  knowledge;  and  they  acquire  a  spirit  of  self-confidence,  from  having  had 
to  trust  to  their  own  resources,  and  also  with  a  spirit  of  sell-diflidence,  looking  up 
to  God;  and  I  may  state,  that  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Society  amount  to  254,000 
dollars;  they  employ  323  missionaries,  and  they  have  established  during  the  last 
year  as  many  as  “2000  new  Sabbath  schools,  with  8000  teachers  and  60,000  children. 
[Applause.]  They  have  sold  Sabbath  school-books  to  the  amount  of  40,000  dol¬ 
lars.  If  time  permitted,  I  could  give  you  somewhat  similar  results  with  regard  to 
other  great  Societies,  such  as  the  American  Missionary  Association;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  its  income  of  300,000  dollars;  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian,  with  its  160,000  dollars;  its  Board 
of  Publication;  the  American  Christian  Union,  with  its  75,000  dollars,  and  ener¬ 
getic  agency  in  counteracting  the  plottings  of  Rome  in  all  lands;  and  many,  many 
other  Societies,  both  for  home  and  foreign  objects,  the  details  of  which  are  in  my 
possession,  and  which  I  regret  it  is  utterly  impossible  at  this  late  hour  to  enter  upon. 

My  impression  with  reference  to  the  whole  is,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
on  these  subjects  in  old  Britain  from  young  America,  as  to  the  ways  of  carrying  on 
our  enterprises  more  energetically.  But  one  word  as  to  a  Society  unique  in  its 
conception  and  design.  It  is  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  for  Palestine.  In  it 
I  felt  interest.  They  have  sont  missionaries  to  Palestine,  and  they  have  sent  a 
variety  of  ploughs,  pumps,  and  other  agricultural  implements  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  descriptions,  with  a  view  to  show  the  natives  how  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
They  have  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Jews  in  a  way  they  were  never  conciliated 
before,  insomuch  that  the  Jews  come  to  them  for  instruction  in  a  way  they  never 
did  before.  [Applause.]  But  I  must  sorrowfully,  for  the  present,  omit  all  details 
respecting  this  and  other  most  important  Societies  and  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  social  reform,  and  charitable  and  religious  enterprises.  As  stated  at  the  outset, 
the  whole  subject  is  one  of  such  vastness,  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  it  except 
in  fragments.  Enough  of  the  few  scraps  now  furnished  convey  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  multiformity  of  the  salutary  operations  in  that  great  land,  and  the  buoy¬ 
ant  energy  with  which  they  are  conducted, — one  would  just  say,  in  a  few  words, 
that  as  you  look  at  the  Eastern  States  and  witness  the  extraordinary  activity  and 
enterprise  of  the  people,  you  feel  that,  in  new  and  more  favourable  circumstances 
for  unchecked  development,  they  are  just  ourselves  after  all — [Applause] — even 
the  great  and  wondrous  Anglo-Saxon  race,  under  the  predominant  influence  of 
Christianity.  And  the  only  simile  I  can  think  of  to  bring  out  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  is,  by  referring  to  the  lakes  of  North  America.  These  waters,  gathering 
from  all  sources,  come  down  in  a  mighty  stream  to  the  St.  Lawrence;  they  roll  on; 
they  then  enter  the  rapids;  and  thence,  intermixed  with  new  elements,  roll  on, 
and  we  next  find  them  tumbling  over  the  cataracts  of  Niagara.  There  they  are 
tossed  about  in  a  seething  caldron;  and,  after  having  gone  through  a  filtering  and 
purifying  process,  emerge  from  it  a  noble  stream,  spreading  themselves  into  rivers 
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anil  lakes,  carrying  a  fertilizing  influence  with  them  and  bearing  on  their  bosoms- 
the  treasures  of  a  mighty  empire. 

As  regards  these  Eastern  States,  they  are,  I  say,  after  all,  a  great  branch  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  race — not  like  the  old  stream,  which,  after  ages  of  gathering  and 
tossing,  is  now  comparatively  quiescent,  and  rolling  on  with  a  majestic  sweep;  but 
rather  the  same  mighty  stream  in  the  rapids.  And  then,  rushing  with  impetuosity 
westwards  and  reaching  the  summits  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  down  it  comes 
tumbling  over  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  like  a  mighty  cataract,  stirring 
humanities — destined  thus  for  some  time  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  amid  reeking 
vapours,  and  surging  billows,  till  all  that  is  foul  or  pernicious  is  precipitated  to  the 
bottom;  and  out  of  it  will  flow  in  due  time,  a  noble  stream,  diffusing  the  verdure 
and  fertility  of  truth,  and  goodness,  and  righteousness,  unto  future  ages  of  time. 
[Applause.]  I  must  now,  however,  pass  into  Canada,  and,  late  as  is  the  hour, 
must  say  a  word  or  two  upon  it,  however  brief.  I  confess,  before  going  there,  I 
did  not  adequately  understand  the  nature  of  the  country,  though  1  had  read  a  good 
deal  about  jt.  When  passing  from  Detroit,  for  instance,  eastward  to  West  Canada, 
and  coming  suddenly  upon  a  city  called  London,  I  thought  1  had  Certainly  awoke 
from  a  dream.  What!  is  this  Canada  West?  It  was  associated  far  more  in  my 
mind  with  untilled  forests  and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts.  Passing  along  there  burst 
upon  me  one  of  those  noble  views  which,  in  the  course  of  the  journey  are  to  be, 
seen  of  this  city.  I  said,  What  is  this?  London,  was  the  reply!  It  is  certainly 
not  so  big  as  the  old  London;  but  really  it  is  a  striking  and  noble-looking  city,  with 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  really  most  extraordinary  to  find  such  a  city  in  the  midst 
of  what  was  the  bush;  and,  what  is  better  still,  I  subsequently  found  its  inhabitants 
a  noble  Christian  people;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  there  are  others  which  come  upon 
you.  For  example,  Hamilton,  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  Perth,  though  only  about  twenty  years  ago.  it  had  only  a  few  huts.  It  is  as  fine 
a  looking  city  as  the  Fair  City  itself,  and  is  surrounded  with  noble  hills  and  lakes. 
Then  you  come  to  Toronto,  Cobourg,  Kingston,  Montreal,  and  other  cities, — in  short, 
you  are  completely  taken  by  surprise  by  the  magnificent  succession  of  growing 
cities,  with  their  fine  public  edifices,  and  bustling,  commercial  activities  that  burst 
upon  the  view  on  all  hands. 

After  paying  a  high  compliment  to  a  work  published  by  Mr.  Lillie,  on  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Canada,  as  throwing  more  light  upon  Canada,  than  a  thousand 
other  volumes  which  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  earnestly  recommend¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be  republished  here,  for  the  instruction  of  our  countrymen,  the 
reverend  Doctor  said,  that  there  was  not  a  nobler  territory  than  this  out  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and  that  Canada  West  was  one  of  the  most  profnis- 
ing  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  every  respect,  with  reference  to  its  capabilities 
and  resources,  as  well  as  the  social  comforts,  Christian  character,  its  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  intelligence,  and  energies  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  colonized  mainly  by 
British  people,  with  free  institutions,  of  which  they  have  proved  themselves  in 
every  way  worthy.  Its  growth  under  every  aspect,  has  been  proportionally  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  unprecedented  in  the  previous  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  Education,  as  well  as  agriculture,  commerce,  and  everything 
else  bearing  on  the  improvement  of  man,  are  making  vast  progress;  and  that  being 
so,  let  us  as  a  Church  specially  cherish  it.  West  or  Upper  Canada  is  almost  Pres¬ 
byterian;  and  it  is  very  much  Free  Church  Presbyterianism.  [Applause.]  They 
have  already,  I  understood  when  there,  sent  home  money  to  get  out  three  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers.  In  many  parts  they  have  already  enough  of  money,  and  soon 
will  have  in  all;  and  their  only  want  will  be  that  of  men,  although  they  will  not 
long  have  even  that  want.  Let  us  cherish  that  Knox’s  College  of  Toronto.  It  is 
declared  to  be  a  noble  institution;  indeed  it  is  so  already.  [Applause.]  They 
have  a  fine  set  of  students  there  under  Dr.  Willis  and  his  colleagues,  of  admirable 
spirit;  and  they  go  out  in  the  summer  months  and  act  the  part  of  missionaries 
amongst  the  settlers.  One  is  delighted  to  meet  with  such  fine  young  men.  Let  u-s, 

I  repeat,  cherish  that  college.  It  is  worthy  of  being  cherished;  and  in  a  few  years 
you  will  find  you  will  be  saved  all  trouble  in  sending  out  men  and  money  to  Ca¬ 
nada:  nay,  the  probability,  that  you  will  find  by  and  by  that  your  favours  and 
liberalities  will  be  returned  to  you  a  hundred  fold  by  a  grateful  people.  In  East 
or  Lower  Canada,  Popery,  as  is  well  known,  prevails,  though  it  abounds,  in  Mon¬ 
treal  and  elsewhere,  with  thousands  of  as  noble  Protestants  as  the  world  contains. 
Had  there  been  time,  I  would  have  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  for  making 
a  reference  to  some  of  the  Protestant  missionary  societies  in  that  province.  1 
meant  to  have  said  a  word,  for  example,  upon  the  French  Canadian  Society,  a 
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thoroughly  evangelistic  and  catholic  institution,  whose  agents  laboured  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  whose  constitution  was  of  the  most  catholic  character,  so 
that  all  could  unite  in  its  labours.  It  was  a  society  eminently  worthy  of  being 
supported.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  at  Grand  Ligne,  there  is  another  mission 
which  is  under  the  influence  of  another  denomination.  Perhaps  our  Popish  Com¬ 
mittees  could  not  do  better  than  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  noble 
men  and  agents  connected  with  these  societies,  and  thus  let  us  riddle  ourselves 
into  one  another — [a  laugh] — and  become  an  empire  not  only  in  name,  but  in  ac¬ 
tion  and  in  brotherly  love.  [Applause.] 

The  men  who  have  gone  from  this  country  to  Canada  are  noble-hearted  men. 
What  a  fine  specimen  have  we,  for  example,  in  Dr.  Hums,  of  Toronto  [applause,] 
a  man  who  has  more  energy  about  him  than  many  half  a  dozen  young  men.  He 
is  possessed  of  the  utmost  muscular  energy,  and  brain  energy,  and  never  seems 
exhausted;  and  proximity  to  him  would  put  any  hundred  idlers  quite  in  moiion. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  His  work  yonder  has  been  great.  I  lament  that  time 
and  strength  will  not  allow  me  to  enlarge  on  this  important  theme;  but  others  will, 
I  trust,  present  themselves;  and  the  republication  of  Mr.  Lillie’s  work  will  accom¬ 
plish  much  of  what  I  had  intended  to  have  done.  Only  I  cannot  close  without 
saying,  that  the  cordiality  with  which  my  visit  was  received  by  Christians  of  all 
evangelical  denominations  was  only  a  second  edition  of  that  experienced  in  the 
United  States;  the  enthusiasm  of  our  public  meetings  the  same;  while  there  was 
a  spontaneous  manifestation  of  liberality  towards  our  mission.  The  Lord  has  great 
things  yet  in  store  for  Canada.  Returning  once  more  to  the  United  States,  there 
is  one  thing  in  connexion  with  them,  and  with  my  visit  to  them,  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer,  as  of  exceeding  importance  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  first  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  the  idea  originated  with 
some  of  the  noble-minded  men  with  whom  I  was  brought  into  contact,  of  having 
a  missionary  convention,  consisting  of  individuals  interested  in  all  enterprises  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  practically 
all  missionary  questions.  Although  the  being  present  at  the  convention  would 
prevent  me  from  visiting  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  places  which  I  was 
most  anxious  to  visit,  yet,  as  this  proposed  meeting  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  held  in  the  States,  although  it  will  not  be  the  last,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
be  absent.  Well,  then,  nearly  300  ministers  from  all  the  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions  were  present.  Two  days,  viz.,  4th  and  5th  May,  with  two  sederunts  each 
day,  were  spent  in  discussing  the  subject  for  which  we  had  convened.  I  would 
that  we  could  transplant  the  spirit  of  that  meeting  into  all  meetings  of  Christians. 
All  met  at  first  in  a  spirit  of  trepidation  and  misgiving,  as  nobody  expected  full 
harmony.  But  when  these  men  of  ail  ages  and  denominations  came  together  and 
began  to  speak  of  Christ’s  work,  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the  nations,  it 
was  astonishing  what  a  spirit  of  love,  which  really  was  latent  all  the  while,  sprung 
forth  into  vivid  manifestation  amongst  all.  [Applause.]  One  venerable  man  at 
the  close  of  the  last  meeting  said,  “I  never  expected  to  see  the  like  of  this.  To 
my  mind  it  is  as  a  dawning  of  the  Millennium.  I  am  old,  and  tottering  to  the 
grave;  but  if  such  a  meeting  takes  place  next  year,  as  1  hope  will  be  the  case,  1 
shall  be  there,  suppose  I  should  be  carried.”  [Applause.]  And  so  every  one  felt. 
Many  of  the  questions  we  did  not  undertake,  from  want  of  time.  All  spoke  freely 
as  Christian  freemen.  Differences  of  judgment  on  various  points  there  were;  but 
these  were  expressed  in  such  a  tender,  loving  spirit,  that  many  had  their  judgments 
rectified,  or  enlarged,  or  confirmed.  Each  topic  being  fully  discussed,  in  the  end 
there  was  deliverance,  upon  which  all  the  300  unanimously  concurred.  Here 
they  are : — 

I.  To  what  extent  are  we  authorized  by  the  Word  of  God  to  expect  the  conversion 
of  the  world  to  Christ? 

Resolved,  That,  without  entering  into  any  definition  as  to  the  technical  meaning 
of  such  a  term  as  conversion,  and  without  entering  into  any  statement  as  to  the 
times  or  succession  of  antecedent  events,  the  Convention  rejoice  in  testifying  their 
simple,  heartfelt,  undoubting  faith  in  the  emphatic  declaration  of  God’s  inspired 
Word,  that  “men  shall  be  blessed;”  “In  him,  (Jesus  Christ;}  all  nations  shall  call 
him  blessed;”  yea,  that  “the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory.” 

II.  What  are  the  divinely-appointed  and  most  efficient  means  of  extending  the 

gospel  to  all  men?  / 

Resolved,  As  the  general  sense  of  this  Convention ,  that  the  chief  means  of  Divine 
appointment  for  the  evangelization  ot  the  world  are — the  faithful  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  pure  gospel  ot  salvation,  by  duly  qualified  ministers  and  other  holy  and. 
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consistent  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  accompanied  with  prayer,  and  savingly 
applied  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit — such  means,  in  the  providential  application 
of  them  by  human  agency,  embracing  not  merely  instruction  by  the  living  voice, 
but  the  translation  and  judicious  circulation  of  the  whole  written  Word  of  God:  the 
preparation  and  circulation  of  evangelical  tracts  and  books,  as  well  as  any  other 
instrumentalities  fitted  to  bring  the  saving  truths  of  God’s  Word  home  to  men’s 
souls;  together  with  any  processes  which  experience  may  have  sanctioned  as  the 
most  efficient  in  raising  up  everywhere  native  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  living 
gospel. 

III.  Is  it  best  to  concentrate  labours  in  the  foreign  field  or  to  scatter  them'* 

Resolved,  That  while  this  Convention  fully  accord  in  the  propriety  and  desirable¬ 
ness  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  ox  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God  may  indicate,  by  means  of  the  duly  qualified  and  unrestrained 
itinerancy,  they  yet  fully  accord  in  the  propriety  and  desirableness  of  seizing  on 
strong  anil  commanding  stations,  more  especially  in  countries  where  hereditary 
concentrated  systems  of  error  have  long  prevailed,  and  they  concentrating  a  power¬ 
ful  agency,  fitted  by  harmonious  co-operation  to  carry  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  -missionary  enterprise  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  them,  by  God’s  blessing, 
emanative  sources  of  evangelizing  influence  to  the  surrounding  multitudes,  as  well 
as  the  most  elficient  means  of  perpetuating  the  gospel  in  purity  to  succeeding  gene¬ 
rations. 

IV.  In  view  of  the  great  extent  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  opened,  it  is  expedient  for  different  missionary  boards  to  plant  stations  on  the 
same  ground. 

Resolved,  That  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  yet  unevangelized  world  of 
heathenism,  and  the  limited  means  of  evangelization  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  the 
existing  evangelical  Churches  or  Societies,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that,  with 
the  exception  of  great  centres,  such  as  the  capitals  of  powerful  kingdoms,  an  effi¬ 
cient  pre-occupation  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  heathen  field,  by  any  evangeli¬ 
cal  Church  or  Society,  should  be  respected  by  others,  and  left  in  their  undisturbed 
possession — at  the  same  time  acknowledging,  with  thankfulness  to  God,  that  here- 
tofor  e  there  has  been  practically  so  little  interference  with  each  other’s  fields  of 
labou  r. 

V.  How  may  the  numbers  of  qualified  labourers  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  be  multiplied  and  best  prepared! 

Resolved,  That  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  data  to  give  a  full  deliverance  on  the 
subject,  this  Convention  cherishes  a  deep  conviction  that,  in  order  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  suitable  agents  for  the  heathen  mission  field,  ministers  of  the  gospel  must 
strive  more  vividly  to  realize  in  their  own  souls  the  paramount  grandeur  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  in  its  relation  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  design 
and  consummation  of  the  whole  redemptive  economy,  and  as  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  and  divinely  commanded  instrumentality  for  the  regeneration  of  the  lost 
and  perishing  in  every  land,  and  then  strive  habitually,  through  prayer  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  who  alone  can  truly  raise  up  and  send  forth  labourers,  as  also 
through  their  public  and  private  ministrations,  to  stamp  similarly  vivid  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  Church  members,  and  especially  Christian  parents,  Sabbath  school 
and  other  Christian  teachers,  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  train  up  the  young 
in  simple  dependence  on  God’s  blessing,  to  realize  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  the 
work  of  the  world’s  evangelization,  and  be  led  to  consider  personal  dedication  to  the 
work  as  the  highest  of  duties  and  noblest  of  privileges.  Moreover,  that  for  the 
due  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  foreign  field,  it  were  very  desirable  that  pro¬ 
vision  were  made  in  our  theological  seminaries  generally,  for  bringing  the  nature, 
history,  and  obligations  of  the  missionary  enterprise  before  the  minds  of  the  students, 
or  what  may  be  briefly  designated  a  course  of  evangelistic  theology. 

VI.  Is  it  expedient  to  hold  meetings  such  as  this  annually. 

Resolved,  That  a  convention  similar  to  this  will  meet  next  year,  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  New  York,  representing  the  various  evangelical 
churches,  be  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  that  the  chair¬ 
man  appoint  that  Committee. 

These  were  but  preliminary  topics  ;  others  were  in  store,  but  could  not  be  reached 
for  want  of  time.  The  meeting  was  so  blessed,  that  every  one  said, — “We  must 
have  a  meeting  of  the  same  kind  next  year — why  should  we  not  all  be  at  one  in 
lacing  a  common  enemy?  And  so  it  was  resolved  that  a  similar  meeting,  with  a 
similar  object,  should  be  held  at  New  York  in  May  next  year.  One  other  subject 
before  I  conclude.  It  was  with  something  like  fear  and  trembling  that,  at  the  out- 
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set  of  my  visitation,  allusion  was  made  to  the  existing  state  of  feeling  between  that 
country  and  our  own.  I  knew  there  had  been  sores  and  exasperations  on  both  sides, 
and  it  is  there  as  it  is  in  this  country.  I  hold  that  the  predominant  element  yon¬ 
der  is  a  noble  Christian  element,  and  it  is  every  year  becoming  more  so,  and  we 
know  that  is  the  predominant  element  in  Great  Britain  too.  Surely  should  not 
“like  draw  to  like'?”  And  by  drawing  closer  the  bond  in  regard  to  the  great 
things  in  which  we  agree,  is  the  only  way  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  small 
points  on  which  we  differ,  not  all  standing  aloof  till  some  thread  or  patch  is  re¬ 
moved  which  some  one  does  not  like.  Another  says,  “Ah.  but  I  like  it,”  and 
they  get  angry  with  each  other.  But  it  is  by  meeting  together  on  those  great 
things  upon  which  we  are  agreed  that  we  shall  get  rid  ot  these  threads  and 
patches.  (Applause.)  It  was  when  a  feeling  of  this  kind  was  being  experienced, 
that  I,  feeling  that  I  was  at  home,  and  among  a  generous  people,  ventured  to  say, 
— “Old  sores  should  be  old  sores,  and  past  exasperations,  should  be  past.  The 
men  in  America  who  fought  the  battles  of  independence  have  gone  to  their  graves; 
and  we  in  Britain  are  not  responsible  for  what  our  fathers  did,  unless  we  take  them 
up  and  defend  them.  You  are  one  with  us, — we  are  ready  to  forgive  and  to  for¬ 
get.”  Expression  was  also  given  to  the  sentiment  that  “Great  Britain  and  America 
are  like  mother  and  daughter,  and  that  substantially  they  have  in  their  hands,  in 
the  marvellous  providence  of  God,  the  destinies  of  the  nations  of  the  world;  and 
surely  this  is  not  a  time  to  fall  out  by  the  way  at  such  a  crisis  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  as  the  present.”  No  sentiment  was  uttered  throughout  the  States  to  which  a 
more  thorough  response  was  given  than  to  this  sentiment. 

And  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the  real  British  heart  will,  I  am  sure,  re-echo 
the  sentiment  back  again  to  the  American  shores.  [Cheers.]  I  found  that  this 
was  no  passing,  ephemeral  feeling;  but  that  the  really  Christian-hearted  men  in  the 
States  have  long  been  thinking  that  they  ought  to  draw  closer  to  Britain,  and  that 
both  would  be  better  for  it.  There  are  on  both  sides  great  social  evils.  Instead  of 
taunting  each  other  with  these,  and  getting  angry,  let  us  set  about  their  correc¬ 
tion,  in  our  own  several  ways,  and  in  forms  adapted  to  our  varying  nationalities. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  rising  up  in  America  a  spirit  of  a  high  and  noble  kind, 
which  will  ere  long  work  out  the  solution  of  certain  great  social  problems,  which 
have  hitherto  baffled  the  wisest,  both  there  and  here.  [Cheers.]  I  say  that,  and 
if  there  were  time  would  exemplify  it.  But  I  found  that  this  sentiment  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  closer  union  between  that  new  country  and  the  old  country  was  really 
a  popular  sentiment  among  the  wise  and  good  in  America.  They  write  and  speak 
of  the  “glorious,  fast-anchored  isle,” — a  fine  expression,  indicating  a  heartiness  of 
good  will  towards  this  country.  I  found  that  the  generous-hearted  Americans  have 
something  like  a  pride  in  looking  back  on  the  old  country.  It  cheered  one  to  find 
this  everywhere.  And  should  we,  then,  not  come  to  understand  each  other  better, 
and  love  each  other  more?  In  Canada,  too,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  there  was 
a  prevailing  feeling  of  loyalty  the  most  intense.  1  believe  there  is  not  a  people  in 
the  globe  more  thoroughly  contented  at  this  moment  with  the  sway  of  Queen  \?cto- 
ria,  than  the  natives  of  Canada.  [Cheers.]  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  of  kindliness  towards  the  great  people  of  the  United  States;  while, 
on  their  part,  that  feeling  is  generously  reciprocated;  and  both  concur,  on  great, 
broad,  common  grounds,  in  looking  benignly  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  common 
fatherland.  To  prove  that  this  is  no  ephemeral  feeling  in  the  States.  I  find  that 
one  of  their  own  most  successful  poets  has  taken  it  up,  and  embodied  it  in  im¬ 
mortal  song;  and  when  a  popular  lyric  poet  takes  up  a  sentiment  of  this  kind,  it 
shows  that  he  knows  there  is  a  chord  in  the  general  heart  that  will  vibrate  with  it. 
Well,  the  heartiness  with  which  one  of  their  most  original  poets  poufs  out  his  soul 
on  this  point,  shows  the  extent  to  which  this  sentiment  prevails.  Here  is  a  spe¬ 
cimen: — 


“Though  ages  long  have  passed 
Since  our  fathers  left  their  homes; 
The  pilot  in  the  blast, 

O'er  untravell’d  seas  to  roam, 

Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  their 
veins: 

And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  noble  fame, 

Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains? 


“While  the  manners  and  the  arts 
That  mould  a  nation’s  soul 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, 
Between  let  oceans  roll. — 

Our  joint  dominion  breaking  with  the 
sun; 

Yet  still,  from  either  beach. 

The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 

More  audible  than  speech. — 

We  are  one.” 


(Cheers.)  “We  are  one.”  One,  indeed,  we  are, — the  Christian  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica, — one  not  only  in  blood,  but  one  in  language,  one  in  literature,  and,  what  is 
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best  of  all,  one  in  religion,  having  a  common  faith  and  a  common  Christianity. 
(Cheers.)  If,  then,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  be  faithful  to 
one  another,  and  stand  side  by  side  in  this  great  crisis  of  the  nations,  and,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  march  forth  into  the  battle  field  of  the  world,  they  may,  by  the  right 
arm  of  the  Omnipotent,  confront  all  the  enemies  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whether 
physical 'or  spiritual,  and  in  the  end  be  gloriously  victorious  over  them  all.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  That  these  may  be  the  blessed  results  realized,  will,  I  venture  to  say,  be 
the  fervent  prayer  of  this  Church.  There  is  a  right  principle  in  it,  and  the  time  is 
coming,  not  for  disunion,  but  for  absolute  union.  Then,  indeed,  we  shall  have 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  these  mighty  States  on  the  other,  constituting 
a  new  union,  not  the  United  States  of  America,  but  the  united  states  of  the  world. 
(Applause  )  Then  let  us  arise  and  do  our  share — let  us,  the  members  of  the  Free 
Church,  do  our  best.  I  venture  to  say,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  no  people 
more  welcome  to  America — I  found  that  everywhere — than  the  Scotch  people. 
Really  they  know  far  more  about  Scotland  than,  I  believe,  thousands  in  Scotland 
know  about  themselves.  Yes,  Scotland  has  exercised  an  influence  over  the  ortho¬ 
dox  religion  of  the  States,  which  eternity  alone  will  show.  The  very  stanchness 
and  still'  bigotry  of  some  in  standing  out  for  little  points — even  that  was  overruled, 
lor  stemming  the  torrents  rushing  past  into  some  boundless  ocean  of  error  or  in- 
differentism.  One  of  the  invulnerable  Christian  communities  in  the  States  even 
now  will  sing  nothing  but  the  genuine  old  Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 
The  very  stiffness  of  the  Scotch  on  these  and  other  points,  has  been  clearly  over¬ 
ruled  for  good  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  and  now  that  the  tide  is  fairly  turned  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  orthodoxy,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  indif- 
ferentism. 

In  Philadelphia  I  could  not  help  being  taken  aback  by  the  discourse  of  a  re¬ 
spected  minister,  at  the  opening  of  his  new  church,  Rev.  Mr.  Wylie.  The  heads  of 
his  sermon  consisted  of  fervid  stirring  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  our  patriot 
martyred  forefathers,  over  the  bleak  moors  and  mountain  solitudes  of  our  native 
land,  down  to  the  times  of  the  Free  Church.  It  was  very  striking.  And  the  semi¬ 
nary  of  Princeton — that  is,  the  college  for  theological  education,  with  which  Scotch¬ 
men  and  men  of  Scotch  descent  have  had  so  much  to  do — what  a  work  it  has  done 
in  upholding  the  soundness  of  the  faith!  We  have  lost  the  old  Alexanders,  and 
Millers,  and  others  before  them  who  are  gone;  but  we  still  have  Hodges,  and  the 
young  Alexanders,  and  others.  They  are  indeed  very  pillars  of  the  faith.  It  was 
to  me  really  refreshing  to  hear  a  large  class  addressed  by  that  noble  champion  of 
our  common  faith,  Dr.  Hodges, — and  on  such  a  subject,  too,  as  that  of  original  sin, 
in  which  Calvinism,  or  rather  Paulism,  was  so  searchingly  expounded  and  trium¬ 
phantly  vindicated.  It  was  also  very  refreshing  to  find  at  Boston  that  Unitarianism 
had  some  time  ago  not  only  reached  its  climax,  but  passed  it,  and  is  now  going 
down  the  hill.  This  is  the  fate  which  must  attend  all  other  “isms,”  of  whatever 
kind,  and  then  the  better  part  will  be  left  behind.  I  was  also  much  delighted  to 
see  that  a  number  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Boston  are  now  asking  the  way  to 
this  true  old  Zion,  with  their  faces  thitherward.  Let  us  thank  God  for  all  this,  and 
let  us  also  arise  and  do  our  part.  Others  are  looking  to  us,  and  expecting  us  to  set 
an  example.  And  why  should  we  not  do  so?  Ours  has  been  a  highly  favoured 
land  from  time  immemorial  downwards.  We  have  been  privileged  to  contend 
for  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Headship  of  Christ;  and  surely  it  will  not  do  for  us  to 
deal  with  this  as  a  mere  abstract  dogma,  and  make  it  have  the  appearance  of  a 
fascinating  spell,  like  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  Israelites,  or  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant;  turned  to  superstitious  uses, — looking  to  this  alone,  as  if  this,  absolutely  and 
by  itself,  could  save  us.  If  we  do  so,  God  will  cast  us  from  Him.  If  we,  as  the 
Church  of  so  many  and  unprecedented  favours,  do  not  act  up  to  our  duties  in  this 
respect,  God  may  refuse  our  lame  and  inadequate  offering  as  He  refused  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  Israelites  of  old,  and  may  smite  us  with  some  judgments,  and  say  to  us, 
“1  will  raise  up  another  nation,  to  whom  I  will  give  the  honour  of  evangelizing 
the  world.”’  [Hear,  hear.]  It  shall  be  evangelized;  but  it  may  not  be  through  you, 
unless  you  arise  speedily  to  thb  right  discharge  of  unparalleled  obligations.  Let 
us  arise,  then,  and  tarry  not  in  slow  delays.  Surely  the  present  crisis  is  constrain¬ 
ing  us  to  arise,  and  that  with  our  whole  heart. — Surely  it  looks  as  if,  in  response 
to  the  sighing  of  the  whole  creation  groaning  in  uneasiness  and  pain  through  long 
bygone  ages,  for  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things — surely  in  answer  to  the 
plaintive  cry  of  the  myriad  martyrs  from  under  the  altar,  who  age  after  age  have 
been  uttering  their  longing  cry,  “  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long?”  He  who  is  seated 
on  the  throne  on  high  is  now  indicating  by  no  ordinary  signs,  that  He  is  to  arise 
and  assume  his  great  power,  and  to  manifest  himself  as  really  King  and  Go* 
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vernor  among  the  nations.  Surely,  in  the  language  of  one  of  old,  the  great  Messiah 
is  about  to  come  forth  from  his  royal  chamber — about  to  put  on  the  visible  robes 
of  his  imperial  Majesty,  and  to  take  up  the  unlimited  sceptre  which  His  Father 
has  bequeathed  to  Him.  Even  now,  in  the  ear  of  faith,  and  almost  in  the  ear  of 
sense,  we  may  hear  the  distant  noise  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  mighty  Saviour- 
King,  coming  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  amid  the  shaking  of  the  nations 
from  pole  to  pole.  Every  nation  has  of  late  been  upheaving  from  its  ancient 
settled  foundations;  and  there  will  be  mightier  upheaving  still,  and  that  right  speed¬ 
ily — all  preparing  the  way  for  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  in  which  right¬ 
eousness  will  forever  dwell.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  grand,  glorious,  and  con¬ 
summating  scenes,  shall  we  fritter  away  our  energies  on  endless,  petty,  paltry 
questions,  not  fit  to  be  entertained  by  men  of  sense  even,  not  to  speak  of  men  of 
iarge  Christian  understanding,  and  still  larger  Christian  hearts!  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  time  is  coming,  and  is  at  hand,  when  we  shall  look  back  and  be  ashamed  at 
wasting  so  much  precious’  time,  sound  strength,  sound  thought,  sound  feelings, 
sound  energy,  upon  questions  which,  even  if  they  were  solved,  would  be  but  so 
many  paltry  littlenesses  in  comparison  with  the  mightier  questions  that  bear  directly 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Saviour’s  kingdom  over  the  subjugated  nations — ques¬ 
tions,  too,  many  of  which  God  in  his  providence  will  soon  solve  and  settle  for  us, 
if  we  only  wait  for  it.  (Hear.)  Let  us  then  arise,  with  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
and  in  unison  with  the  whole  Christian  men  in  America,  in  Canada,  in  England, 
in  Geneva,  and  the  Continent,  let  us  pray  that  we  may  be  melted  and  fused  into 
one  living,  burning,  glowing  mass,  and  go  forth  as  “Jehovah’s  Sacramental  host,” 
carrying  forward  the  standard  of  the  Great  Messiah  from  one  battle-field  to  another, 
and  unfurling  his  glorious  banner,  in  the  assurance  that  the  standard  shall  not  be 
taken  down  again,  nor  the  banner  of  victory  furled,  until  it  is  found  waving  upon 
the  citadel  of  the  last  of  the  rebel  nations  now  prostrate  at  His  feet. — (Applause.) 
Ah,  then,  let  us  not  only  pray,  but  labour  with  intense,  all-consuming  devotedness 
for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  time  when 

One  song  employs  all  nations;  and  all  cry, 

Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us, 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other;  and  the  mountain  tops, 

From  different  mountains,  catch  the  flying  joyt 
Till  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain — 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosannah  round. 

Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  come  speedily,  amen  and  amen.  (The  reverend  Doctor  sat 
down  amidst  protracted  applause,  having  spoken  almost  four  hours.] 

Dr.  Smyth  rejoiced  to  see  that  their  illustrious  friend  and  brother  had  returned 
from  his  trans- Atlantic  voyage  in  such!  admirable  health,  and  with  such  indomita¬ 
ble  energy,  and  with  such  entire  devotedness  to  his  Master’s  work.  He  regretted 
■that  the  Kaffrarian  Mission  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  thus  Church  on 
this  occasion.  The  zeal  and  labours  of  their  missionaries  in  Kaffraria  were  beyond 
all  praise;  and  he  hoped  it  would,  on  some  other  occasion,  occupy  a  much  more 
prominent  place  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Assembly. 

Dr.  Duff  again  rose  and  said,  that  soon  after  he  had  .arrived  in  New  York,  he 
had  reeeivdtl  a  letter  from  one  of  those  noble-minded  Christians  to  whom  he  had 
referred,  and  quite  unsolicited  and  unsuggested  by  him,  on  opening  which,  he 
found  bills  to  the  amount  of  £500,  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  mission 
buildings  in  Calcutta.  He  showed  the  note  to  another  gentleman,  who  sponta¬ 
neously  gave  an  equal  sum.  Dr.  Duff  had  no  where  pleaded  for  money.  But  of 
their  own  free  will  these  generous-hearted  Christians  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  were  resolved  that  he  should  not  leave  their  shores  without  some  substantial 
acknowledgment  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  regard  as  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  among  them. 

And  so,  on  leaving  New  bork,  where  hundreds  met  in  church  to  commend  him 
in  prayer  to  a  gracious  God,  and  from  church  accompanied  him  to  the  ship,  a  letter 
was  put  into  his  hands  which  contained  the  sum  of  £3000  for  mission  buildings  in 
Bengal,  coupled  with  something  like  an  assurance  that  this  would  not  be  the  last. 
JCheers.]  He  might  also  refer  to  the  efforts  which  his  friends  iu  Glasgow  were 
making  during  his  absence  as  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  was  not  sure  about  the  ex¬ 
act  sum,  but  might  say  that  about  £3000  had  been  collected  in  that  city  for  the 
same  object.  [Cheers.]  He  mentioned  these  facts  with  the  most  heartielt  grati¬ 
tude,  as  indicative  of  the  kindness  of  Providence  in  opening  the  hearts  of  Christians 
to  employ  their  substance  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  and  good  work.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  Of  all  these  contributions  a  full  and  detailed  account  would  in  -due  time 
be  given. 
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(From  the  Evangelical  Repository.) 

LETTER  FROM  RET.  DR.  M'CRIE. 

The  following  letter  and  printed  document,  from,  this  brother,  have 
been  received  since  onr  last  number,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be  read 
with  interest.  There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  do  not  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  history  and  doings  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. — Ed. 

Edinburgh,  Jane  26th,  1854. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — You  will  be  happy  to  learn  that,  since  our 
union  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  our  congregations  are  in 
general  succeeding  well,  and  cordially  co-operate  in  prosecuting  all 
the  schemes  of  the  Church.  Our  ministers  have  been  all  placed  on 
the  Sustentation  Fund,  at  a  certain  rate,  highly  favourable  to  the 
weaker  congregations;  and  several  of  them  have  received  calls  to 
more  important  charges  in  the  Free  Church  than  those  which  they 
formerly  occupied.  Some  of  them,  I  regret  to  say,  are  suffering  con¬ 
siderable  distress,  by  being  dragged  into  legal  prosecutions  for  their 
ehurehes  and  manses  by  the  party  which  left  us  before  the  union,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Synod.  They  no  doubt  calculate  on  the 
well-known  hostility  of  our  civil  courts  to  the  spiritual  claims  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  on  the  obtuseness  of  our  legal  men  to  all  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  identity  of  principle,  so  long"  as  any  body,  how¬ 
ever  insignificant,  pretend  to  the  designation  of  the  Synod  which 
unanimously  entered  the  Free  Church. 

Onr  General  Assembly  was  marked  this  year  by  more  than  wonted 
unanimity  and  good  feeling,  there  having  been  no  question  before 
them  calculated  to  weaken  personal  or  party  animosity.  The  educa¬ 
tion  question  maybe  said  to  have  been  sopited  by  the  loss  of  the  Lord 
Advocate’s  bill  in  Parliament,  which  left  the  Free  Church  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  its  own  scheme,  untrammelled  by  those  parliamentary 
provisions  which  may  have  awakened  jealousy  on  the  part  of  some 
who  were  alarmed  lest  religion  should  not  obtain  adequate  security 
in  the  constitution  of  the  national  schools.  The  College  question 
divides  the  Assembly,  there  being  a  large  minority  opposed  to  college 
extension  at  the  present  time,  and  anxious  to  concentrate  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Church  in  one  efficient  and  fully-equipped  institution  in 
Edinburgh.  But  this  being  a  question,  not  of  principle,  but  of  mere 
expediency — a  question  of  time,  men,  and  means — it  had  no  effect  in 
producing  any  other  division  than  that  of  opposite  speeches  and  votes. 
Dr.  Duff  appeared  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  Assembly,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  house  for  fully  four  hours.  The  greatest  impatience  was 
manifested  to  hear  his  impressions  on  America;  and  his  glowing  ac¬ 
count  of  his  reception  among  you,  his  graphic  sketches  of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passed,  his  interesting  history  of  the  style  in  which 
you  Americans  manage  the  Papists,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
schools,  all  told  with  effect  on  the  listening  mass  around  him.  No¬ 
thing  now  strikes  the  cord  of  sympathy  so  deeply  in  ourpopalar  as¬ 
semblages  as  any  allusion  to  American  spunk ,  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  when  assailed  by  Popish  or  despotic  powers, 
whether  on  their  own  shores,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  “A 
fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind and  on  such  occasions,  when 
the  key-note  is  struck  by  a  popular  speaker,  the  audience  start  as 
with  an  electric  shock,  and  seem  to  feel  as  if  they  could  give  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  to  their  brethren  across  the  Atlantic.  You  will 
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be  gratified,  I  doubt  not,  to  see  that  I  am  appointed  convener  of  a 
committee  on  the  principles  of  the  Church.  tThe  first  communica¬ 
tion  (which  1  mean  to  enclose)  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we 
intend  doing.  There  will  be  twelve  such  short  papers,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  written  by  the  leading  men  in  the  Church;  and  we  trust  soon 
to  have  something  prepared  in  the  shape  of  an  historical  narrative 
and  digest  of  principles. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  faithfully,  Thos.  M‘Crie. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cooper. 


COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH  OF 

SCOTLAND,  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CHURCH.  BY  THE  GENERAL  AS¬ 
SEMBLY'S  COMMITTEE. 

Preliminary  Statement. — Upwards  of  ten  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  me¬ 
morable  Disruption,  breaking  up  the  amicable  relations  that  had  formerly  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  State,  issued  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
During  that  period,  the  Free  Church,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  has  been  “lengthening 
her  cords  and  strengthening  her  stakes.”  Since  the  time  when  her  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  ministers  signed  the  Deed  of  Demission,  separating  themselves  from  an 
Establishment  in  which  they  could  no  longer  conscientiously  remain,  she  has  nearly 
doubled  her  numbers.  From  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pulpits  do  her  ministers  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  besides  various  stations  more  or  less  regularly  supplied 
with  the  means  of  grace.  Her  banner,  displayed  became  of  the  truth,  now  waves  over 
nearly  everyvparish  in  the  country  from  Solway  to  Shetland,  and  there  are  whole  islands 
and  counties  where  hardly  any  other  Church  is  named  or  known.  Her  missionary  and 
colonial  schemes  are  conducted  on  a  scale  of  magnitude,  vying  with  the  extent  of  the 
British  dominions,  -on  which,  it  is  said,  the  sun  never  sets.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  or  of  the  issues  likely  to  flow  from  it,  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  is  a  great  fact,  in  the  production  of  which  the  hand  of  God  is  fully  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  hand  of  man.  The  Lord  of  hosts  has,  by  a  singular  train  of  circum¬ 
stances,  unforeseen  by  human  eye  and  unindebted  to  human  arrangement,  “prepared 
room  before  her,  and  caused  her  to  take  deep  root,  and  she  hath  filled  the  land.” 

Since  the  Disruption  no  change  has  taken  place  on  the  position  of  the  Free  Church. 
Her  famous  Protest  still  lies  on  the  table  of  the  Legislature,  and  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  public,  unanswered,  because,  as  we  verily  believe,  unanswerable.  The  great  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  her  “Ten  Years’  Conflict,”  in  behalf  of  which  so  many  of  her  ministers 
sacrificed  worldly  status  and  emoluments,  remain  as  worthy  to  be  contended  for  as  ever, 
unlessened  in  value  and  unshaken  in  validity  by  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Nor  does  it  appear  any  likelier  than  ever  that  our  civil  rulers  are  prepared 
to  look  more  favourably  on  her  “Claims  of  Rights,”  so  as  to  render  it  less  needful  now 
than  it  was  then  to  plead  for  the  independence  of  the  Church  and  the  crown  rights  of 
her  adorable  King.  The  Free  Church  therefore  still  occupies  her  high  place  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  Christ.  Identifying  herself,  not  in  profession  merely,  hut  in  deed  and  in  truth, 
with  the  Church  of  our  Fathers,  to  whose  standards  she  steadily  adheres,  to  whose  privi¬ 
leges  she  has  not  ceased  to  urge  her  rightful  claim,  and  to  whose  corresponding  obliga¬ 
tions  she  has  served  herself  heir,  she  is  still  endeavouring  to  carry  out,  in  her  state  of 
freedom,  the  designs  which  she  aimed  at  when  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  but  which  she  was  then  precluded  from  accomplishing  by  the  interpretation  un¬ 
happily  put  on  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  time,  which  cannot  alter  the  truth  of  God,  may  yet  greatly  efface  from  the  minds 
of  men  the  struggles  that  have  been  made  in  its  behalf.  The  interest  felt  during  the 
heat  of  the  contest,  and  kept  alive  by  the  very  uncertainty  of  its  issues,  may  abate  when 
the  torrent  of  controversy  has  subsided  into  the  calm  stream  of  ecclesiastical  life.  The 
keen  edge  given  to  man’s  zeal,  by  coming  into  constant  collision  with  the  questions  of 
the  day,  may  become  blunted ;  and  conscience  itself,  which  once  throbbed  with  intense 
activity  on  the  bare  mention  of  the  points  in  dispute,  may  cease  to  manifest  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  lively  interest,  now  that  these  points  appear  to  have  been  settled  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  controversy,  and  the  need  of  all  farther  agitation.  It  cannot  be  denied,  and 
it  has  been  deeply  felt,  that  this  is  the  case,  to-a  considerable  extent,  with  the  Free 
Church.  Meanwhile,  the  more  aged  champions,  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  and  whose  names,  while  they  lived  amongst  us,  served  as  watchwords  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  with  which  they  were  identified,  are  fast  being  gathered  to  their  fathers  ;  and  with 
them  the  Church  loses  at  once  the  weight  of  their  counsels  and  the  charm  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  that  clustered  around  their  venerated  heads.  Another  generation  has  arisen  who 
“know  not  the.  works  of  the  Lord,”  or  who  were  too  young  at  the  time  they  were  enact- 
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ing,  to  form  an  intelligent  idea  of  their  importance.  And  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  many,  idly  reposing  on  the  present  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Free  Church, 
are  losing  sight  of  the  distinctive  principles  on  which  she  is  built,  and  overlooking,  in 
their  admiration  of  the  superstructure,  the  pains  and  struggles  of  those  who  laid  the 
foundation.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Free  Church  is  an  historical 
Church ;  that  her  late  struggles  were  merely  a  renovation,  on  another  field,  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  contendings  of  our  ancestors  in  the  same  great  cause  of  Christ’s  Crown  and 
Covenant;  and  that,  rightly  to  undsrstand  her  present  position,  we  need  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  olden  time. 

Influenced  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  the  last  General  Assembly  appointed 
a  Committee  “to  draw  up  a  Popular  Summary,  in  the  narrative  form,  of  the  Principles 
.  and  Contendings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  intimated  in  the  previous  Resolution,  (viz.,  to  adopt  measures 
for  keeping  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  rising  generation,  the 
principles  which  this  Church  holds,  and  the  position  which  she  occupies  as  the  Free 
Protesting  Church  of  Scotland,)  and  to  report  progress  to  next  General  Assembly ;  with 
power  to  the  same  Committee  to  take  such  other  steps  as  they  may  deem  right,  for 
diffusing  information  and  awakening  an  interest  with  regard  to  this  whole  matter. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  appointment,  the  Committee  (still  keeping  in  view  a  more  en¬ 
larged  and  permanent  document  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  above 
Resolution,  as  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  divine  truth  and  the  well 
being  of  the  Church,  and  one  that  will  demand  deliberate  consideration,)  judge  them¬ 
selves  called  upon  to  do  something,  in  the  meantime,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  latter 
part  of  the  Resolution,  which  directs  them  to  take  steps  for  diffusing  information  and 
awakening  an  interest  in  this  matter.  With  this  view  they  propose  to  issue  a  few  papers 
like  the  present,  for  gratuitous  circulation,  in  which  the  Principles  of  the  Church  may 
be  illustrated,  in  an  easy  and  popular  form,  both  from  the  Word  of  God  and  from  her 
own  history.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  while  we  shall  “  use  great  plainness  of 
speech,”  as  faithfulness  demands,  and  as  the  end  we  have  in  view,  which  is  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  plain  people,  will  fully  justify,  it  is  fondly  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  said  cal¬ 
culated  to  revive  dissension  or  to  give  unnecessary  offence.  It  is  surely  possible  to  re¬ 
cord  the  doings  of  the  Lord  without  indulging  in  the  “wrath  of'man,” — to  “speak  the 
truth  in  love,” — to  be  zealous  without  being  ill-tempered,  and  to  be  faithful  to  God 
without  failing  in  that  charity  which  “beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things.” 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  announce  that,  in  the  preparation  of  these  Communica¬ 
tions,  which  they  intend  to  issue  monthly,  they  have  been  promised  the  aid  of  some  of 
our  ablest  and  most  influential  ministers,  whose  names  being  given  along  with  their 
contributions  cannot  fail  at  once  to  guaranty  the  statements  and  give  weight  to  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  they  contain.  Our  present  number  may  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative 
and  introductory. 

The  Disruption. — A  Sketch — Br  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.  D.,  Convener. — Among  the 
numerous  objects  that  attract  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  stranger,  on  his  first  visit  to  our 
northern  metropolis,  there  is  a  building  at  the  head  of  the  Mound  which  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  his  attention.  Fronting  the  beautiful  ravine  that  divides  the  Old  from  the  New 
Town,  and  partaking  in  its  structure  of  the  grotesque  antiquity  of  the  one,  and  the 
modern  elegance  of  the  other,  it  bears  the  recent  date  of  1846 ;  and  yet,  like  a  fresh 
growth  springing  out  of  an  aged  trunk,  it  seems  to  tell  of 

“  The  times  anil  ages  that  ate  past, 

Full  many  years  agone.” 

On  inquiry,  the  stranger  is  informed  that  this  is  the  New  College,  erected  by  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  is  further  told  that,  to  raise  this  stately  edifice,  twenty  indi¬ 
viduals  subscribed,  in  a  few  days,  the  princely  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds;  that  it 
now  contains  a  regular  staff  of  professors,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  ;  that  a 
similar  institution,  on  a  smaller  scale,  has'  sprung  up  in  the  north  ;  that  Scotland  is 
now  studded  with  the  churches,  manses,  and  schools  of  this  communion;  and  that,  in 
short,  though  disestablished,  it  claims  to  be  the  true  representative  of  the  Old  Church 
of  Scotland.  These  particulars  naturally  excite  his  curiosity  to  learn  something  more 
regarding  a  Church  which  appears  to  have  attained  maturity  in  a  day,  and  which,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  youth,  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  an  ancient,  national  institution. 
As  we  would  proceed  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  such  an  inquirer,  we  now  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rapid  sketch  of  the  Disruption. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1843,  St.  Andrew’s  Church — the  tall,  slender  spire  of  which  is 
seen  directly  north  from  the  position  we  have  indicated — was  the  scene  of  the  event 
which  we  are  now  to  describe, — an  event  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Scotland  were  fixed 
with  an  intensity  of  interest  seldom  ever  before  equalled.  That  day  was  to  decide  a 
question  which  had  agitated  men’s  thoughts  from  the  bench  of  justice  in  our  Parliament 
Square,  down  to  the  meanest  hovel  in  the  Hebrides.  That  spotwras  to  witness  the  con- 
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summation  of  one  of  those  periodical  struggles  for  freedom,  which  have,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  marked  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  present  conflict,  to 
look  back  for  a  little  to  the  past.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  then,  be  it  remarked,  has 
always  been  pre-eminently  the  Church  of  the  People.  Her  Reformation,  unlike  that  of 
England,  was  a  popular  movement.  The  Scottish  population,  nobles  and  commons, 
when  once  the  truth  of  the  gospel  burst  upon  them,  rose  as  one  man,  flung  off  the  fetters 
of  Rome,  and  sweeping  away  at  one  blow  the  monkery  and  priestcraft  of  centuries,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Pope  Antichrist,  and  planted  a  pure  Church,  after  the  model  of  Scripture, 
on  the  ruins  of  superstition.  This  stamped  a  popular  impress  on  the  whole  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  Church.  To  her  clergy  she  assigned  no  more  than  a  ministerial 
power — the  power' of  administering  the  written  laws  of  Christ  for  the  benefit  of  His 
people.  She  would  have  no  “lords  over  God’s  heritage.”  No  longer  a  child,  placed 
“under  tutors  and  governors,”  like  the  Church  in  her  minority,  she  would  only  be  go¬ 
verned,  as  the  primitive  Church  was,  by  her  own  representative  councils  and  assemblies, 
in  which  there  is  an  equal  admixture  of  ministers  and  lay  elders.  Other  churches  may 
have  bartered  their  freedom  or  bought  it — the  Church  of  Scotland  was*  free  born.  To 
the  State  she  made  a  free  offer  of  her  services,  but  never  surrendered  her  liberties. — 
From  the  beginning  she  claimed  all  the  native  and  essential  immunities  of  a  Church  of 
Christ;  maintaining  the  Sole  and  Sovereign  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  over  His 
Church,  visible  and  invisible,  and  the  consequent  independence  of  every  branch  of  that 
Church,  as  a  spiritual  society,  distinct  in  its  very  nature,  in  its  objects,  in  its  laws,  in 
its  officers,  and  in  its  administration,  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  But  while  she 
claimed  for  the  Courts  of  Christ  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  State,  she  was  far 
from  seeking  to  erect  a  rival  power  in  the  commonwealth — much  less  a  priestly  power, 
scrambling  with  the  civil  for  the  ascendency ;  what  she  sought  was  simply  freedom  to 
administer  the  laws  of  Christ,  according  to  His  Word.  Her  main  efforts  in  contending 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  State  were,  not  to  exalt  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  but 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Let  us  only  look  to  her  Constitution,  in  her  Books 
of  Discipline.  See  how  jealously  she  watches,  as  a  sentinel,  the  avenues  to  the  minis¬ 
terial  office!  “That  none  be  intruded  upon  any  congregation,  without  lawful  election, 
and  the  assent  of  the  people  over  whom  the  person  is  placed.”  Let  us  consult  her  an¬ 
cient  records.  See  how  she  has  battled  for  these  principles  on  the  floor  of  her  Assem¬ 
blies,  in  the  field  of  controversy,  at  the  bar  of  justice,  on  the  scaffold  of  martyrdom. 
Once  and  again  has  she  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  law  of  Patronage,  through  the 
medium  of  which  her  enemies  have  attempted  to  sack  the  citadel  of  her  freedom.  Once 
and  again  has  the  yoke  been  wreathed  about  her  neck.  Her  State  connexion  may  have 
involved  her  in  many  a  struggle  which  she  might  otherwise  have  escaped;  but  these 
struggles  have  accomplished  an  important  end.  They  have  brought  out,  in  stronger  re¬ 
lief,  the  respective  domains  of  Christ  and  Caesar.  The  battle  has  been  fought  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  the  monuments  that  mark  the  spot,  melancholy  as 
they  may  be,  not  only  tell  how  the  children  of  Zion  can  do  and  die  for  their  King,  but 
bear  deathless  testimony  to  the  honour  which  the  rulers  of  this  world  owe  to  the  “King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.” 

During  the  last  century,  the  Scottish  Church,  like  all  the  other  churches  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  “left  her  first  love.”  Spiritual  apathy  fell  upon  her;  like  a  dark  shadow  eclips¬ 
ing  the  lights  in  her  firmament,  and  spreading  death  and  barrenness  around.  The 
Church  proved  untrue  to  her  constitution,  lending  herself  to  the  re-imposition  of  a  high¬ 
handed  Patronage.  Riding  Committees  of  Assembly  were  employed  to  force  obnoxious 
presentees  on  parishes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Secession  followed  upon  secession, 
occasioned  by  these  acts  of  a  tyrannical  majority.  And  this  reign  of  “  Moderatism,” 
as  it  was  called,  continued  down  to  the  present  century;  till  at  last,  in  the  year  1838, 
the  Evangelical,  which  has  always  been  the  Reforming  party,  gained  the  ascendency. 
Next  year  witnessed  the  enactment  of  the  Veto-law,  which  recognised  the  right  of  the 
people  to  a  veto  or  negative  on  the  appointment  of  the  patron.  No  opposition  was  made 
at  first  to  this  enactment;  and  under  the  administration  of  a  triumphant  majority,  who 
consulted  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  hundreds  of  churches  sprung  up  in  des¬ 
titute  localities,  evangelical  preachers  were  multiplied,  the  bands  of  faithful  discipline 
were  strengthened,  and  all  bade  fair  for  future  prosperity.  The  long-buried  Church, 
which  had  been  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,”  rose,  like  Lazarus,  at  once  to 
life  and  to  liberty. 

But,  alas!  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  times,  this  resurrection  had  only  the 
effect  of  awakening  deadly  hostility  against  the  subject  of  the  spiritual  miracle.  Ever 
since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  tide  of  judicial  favour  had  been  ebbing  away 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  No  longer  could  she  boast,  as  of  yore,  of  having  the 
nobles  of  the  land  to  uphold  her  privileges.  No  longer  was  the  voice  of  her  Assembly 
reverenced  as  that  of  an  independent  Court  of  Christ.  Regardless  of  ancient  treaties, 
which  secured  the  substantial  liberties  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  our  leading  law- 
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yers  ami  statesmen  determined  to  ignore  the  principle  of  Non-intrusion,  which  had 
fallen  into  practical  abeyance  during  the  Moderate  domination,  and  to. deal  with  the 
whole  question  on  the  Erastian  principles  of  English  law.  Besides  all  this,  a  strong 
minority  within  the  Church,  unhappily  opposed  to  popular  rights,  and  impatient  to  re¬ 
gain  their  lost  ascendency,  were  too  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  any  course  of  policy 
which  promised  to  thwart  the  operation  of  the  Veto  Act.  In  an  evil  hour,  advantage 
was  taken  of  these  adverse  elements.  In  1838,  a  licentiate  who  had  been  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  and  vetoed  by  the  people,  appealed  against  the  decision  of 
the  Presbytery  to  the  Court  of  Session.  The  civil  court,  by  a  majority,  pronounced  the 
Veto-law  to  be  illegal.  This  decision  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  encroachments  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church;  and  these  encroachments  being  resisted  by  the  Church 
led  to  a  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Interdicts  were  thundered  forth,  threat¬ 
ening  the  church  courts  with  damages,  with  imprisonment.  The  members  of  a  whole 
Presbytery  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  the  country  wit¬ 
nessed  tlie  unwonted  spectacle  of  one  of  its  established  courts  rebuked  by  another,  for 
what  the  one  held  to  be  duty  to  God,  and  what  the  other  held  to  be  rebellion  against  the 
law  of  tlie  land.  In  short,  the  Church,  to  her  grief  and  amazement,  found  the  mailed 
hand  of  the  State,  which  she  had  clasped  in  friendly  alliance,  lifted  up  to  concuss  her 
into  subjection,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  her  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

The  crisis  had  come.  For  some  time  past  the  Church  had  been  preparing  to  meet  it. 
In  1840,  the  faithful  ministers  and  elders  entered  into  an  engagement,  “as  in  a  holy 
covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another,”  to  stand  firm  to  the  principles  of  the  Church. 
An  appeal  was  next  made  to  the  country.  Meetings  were  held  in  all  directions.  The 
challenge  of  the  men  of  law,  that  “What  firmness  had  done  before,  firmness  would  do 
again,”  was  met  by  the  equally  determined  reply  of  the  men  of  conscience,  “No  sur¬ 
render!”  The  trumpet-voice  of  Chalmers  was  heard  over  the  land,  “We  shall  give 
place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour — no,  not  by  a  hair-breadth.”  The  question 
was,  Obedience  to  God,  or  to  man  ?  The  conscience  of  the  country  responded  to  the 
appeal;  and  had  it  been  left  to  Scotland  to  decide  the  destiny  of  her  own  Establishment, 
the  issue  would  not  have  hung  in  the  scale  for  a  single  day.  A  last  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Legislature.  The  Church  laid  on  its  table  her  Claim  of  Rights,  and  petitioned  for 
relief  from  her  embarrassments  with  the  civil  courts.  A  large  and  solemn  Convocation 
of  Ministers  was  held  in  November,  1842,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  which  pledged 
them  to  adhere  to  their  principles,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  appeal  proving  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  to  tender  their  resignation  of  the  civil  advantages  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  cast 
themselves  on  such  provision  as  God,  in  his  providence,  might  afford.  Thus  did  the 
Church  prepare  for  the  worst,  by  setting  her  house  in  order;  and  Government  was  fairly 
apprized,  by  a  resolution  from  which  none  could  resile  without  dishonour,  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  result  from  disregarding  her  reasonable  claims.  To  these  claims 
Government,  misled,  as  it  now  appears,  by  the  most  unfounded  representations  of  the 
fewness  of  those  who  might  be  expected  to  abandon. the  Establishment,  paid  no  regard; 
but,  treating  the  Church  as  a  criminal  already  condemned,  and  only  respited  from  exe¬ 
cution,  left  the  law  to  take  its  course. 

The  Assembly  of  1843  lias  met.  But  men  are  there  claiming  to  be  members  whom 
the  Church  has  deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  men  are  there  whom  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  has  interdicted  from  taking  their  places.  It  said  little  for  the  public  principle  of 
the  day,  that  bets  were  taken  that  not  above  a  dozen  or  two  would  leave;  and  that  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  the  Disruption,  there  were  some  that  even  doubted  whether  any 
would  leave  at  all ! 

The  eventful  day  dawned  heavily,  and  as  it  wore  on  the  crowds  thickened  in  the  streets. 
The  wonted  procession  of  the  Royal  Commissioner,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  floated  past  to 
the  sound  of  trumpet  and  drum,  in  more  than  usual  splendour;  but  the  spectators,  as 
they  vacantly  gazed  on  the  pompous  pageant,  felt  that  the  real  spectacle  of  the  day  was 
yet  to  come.  The  Church  of  St.  Andrew’s  has  been  filled  from  an  early  hour,  with  a 
dense  crowd  of  interested  spectators;  the  sermon  has  been  preached;  the  seats  allotted 
to  members  have  been  closely  occupied;  and  all  eyes  are  now  turned  in  breathless 
silence,  towards  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Welsh.  After  a  solemn  prayer,  he  addressed  the 
House  in  a  few' impressive  sentences.  There  had  been  an  infringement,  he  said,  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church, — so  great  that  they  could  not  constitute  its  General  Assem¬ 
bly  without  a  violation  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  as  now  authoritatively 
declared.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  protest  against  proceeding  further;  and, 
unfolding  a  document  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  read,  in  slow,  emphatic  accents, 
the  Protest  of  the  Church.  Thereafter  making  his  obeisance  to  the  Commissioner,  he 
solemnly  withdrew.  He  was  followed  immediately  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr. 
Macfarlane,  and  then,  in  a  long  unbroken  line,  by  all  the  members  on  that  side  of  the 
house.  As  the  well-known  faces  and  forms  of  the  most  eminent  mem  that  adorned  the 
Church  glided  along  in  the  current,  to  disappear  from  the  courts  of  the  Establishment 
for  ever,  the  assemblage  burst  into  an  involuntary  cheer,  which  however  was  speedily 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Theological  Seminaries  properly  claimed  a  large  share  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Assembly.  These  institutions  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  students  at  Union,  a  fair  attendence  at  Alleghany,  and  a 
beginning  of  twenty-four  in  the  new  Seminary  at  Danville,  furnish  gratifying  sub¬ 
jects  of  redection  to  the  whole  Church.  The  diminution  at  Princeton  is  justly  as- 
cribable  to  any  other  cause  than  deficiency  in  the  attractiveness  of  that  long-cele¬ 
brated  school  of  the  prophets.  It  is  pleasing  to  state,  on  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  that  the  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  has  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
have  ever  hitherto  been  connected  with  it. 

A  discussion,  in  some  respects  painful,  arose,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  New 
Albany  Seminary,  which  was  closed  by  a  resolution,  adopted  by  a  strong  vote,  that 
“the  Assembly  has  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  Seminary  of  New  Albany  in 
any  way,  nor  with  those  Synods  which  shall  continue  to  be  united  in  support  of 
such  Seminary,  nor  with  any  of  the  churches  under  the  care  of  said  Synods.’7 
Whatever  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  difficulties  of  our  Western  brethren,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  friends  of  Danville  Seminary  have  gone  forward  with  most 
commendable  zeal  and  success  in  more  than  redeeming  the  pledges  made  to  the 
Assembly  of  1853. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  McGill  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair  in  Princeton.  The  best 
evidence  of  his  suitableness  to  the  post  was  manifested  in  the  great  reluctance  of 
the  friends  of  Allegheny  to  surrender  him.  Considerations  involving  no  deprecia- 
ciation  of  the  chair  he  has  left  prevailed  to  secure  their  assent  to  the  transfer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Plumer  was  elected  professor'in  Allegheny,  the  choice  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  instruction  being  left  to  him  and  the  Faculty  and  Directors  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  Though  he  declined  the  tender  of  the  chair,  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  that  vacated  by  Dr.  McGill,  it  is  understood  that  he  is  willing  to  consider  the 
proposition  as  now  presented. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Waddel,  of  Oxford  University,  Mississippi,  was  elected  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  and  Church  Government  in  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary. 
Tne  Assembly  erected  two  new  synods:  that  of  Baltimore,  to  comprise  the  Presby- 
byteries  of  Eastern  Shore,  Baltimore,  and  Carlisle,  from  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Winchester,  from  the  Synod  of  Virginia:  and  that  of  Allegheny,  to  comprise  all 
that  part  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  Ijhjg  west  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  Allegheny 
rivers.  In  both  cases,  and  especiall^the  first,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  agreeable 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  brethrenfo  part  from  one  another,  but  the  measures 
prevailed,  and  we  trust  may  both  eventually  prove  eminently  useful  to  all  the  inte¬ 
rests  involved. 

Several  cases  were  issued,  bu^BR:  did  not  present  any  very  specially  interest¬ 
ing  features 

The  subject  of  appointing  JudiciaF£ommissions  was  discussed  both  as  to  consti¬ 
tutionality  and  expediency,  and  a  paper  was  offered,  arising  out  of  the  same  view 
of  the  unwieldy  character  of  a  large  Assembly,  which  excited  the  discussion,  pro¬ 
posing  an  overture  to  the  Presbyteries,  providing  a  synodically  constituted  assem¬ 
bly,  instead  of  the  present  organization.  But  these  important  matters  were  not 
reached  till  so  late  a  period  of  the  sessions  that  they  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Assembly  wisely  discontinued  the  correspondence  with  the  Irish  Church, 
whose  lectures  were  as  unthankfully  received  as  arrogantly  administered. 

A  most  important  report  on  ministerial  support  was  presented  by  a  committee  of 
laymen,  of  which  Judge  Fine  was  chairman,  and  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
last  General  Assembly.  This  report  recommends  that  churches  do  not  hold  out  to 
ministers  greater  promises  of  support  that  can  be  realized;  that  Presbyteries  refuse 
to  settle  pastors  on  incompetent  salaries,  when  competent  can  be  paid;  that  the 
secular  church  officers  institute  an  annual  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  pastor’s 
support  on  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year;  that  Presbyteries  require  their 
ministers  to  instruct  and  admonish  their  charges,  and  hold  them  to  an  account  for 
complying  with  this  injunction. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  Assembly,  the  editors  of  the  Presbyterian  use 
the  following  just  language:  “It  was  the  largest  General  Assembly  ever  held;  in 
ability  it  was  inferior  to  none  which  we  have  attended;  it  embraced  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  men  just  reaching  their  prime,  who  bid  fair  to  be  extensively 
heard  from  hereafter;  the  topics  discussed  took  a  wide  range,  and  included  most  of 
the  important  interests  of  the  Church;  and  the  results  arrived  at  were  such  as 
conclusively  prove  that  no  denomination  could  be  more  thoroughly  united  as  to 
its  general  policy.77 
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AFFAIRS  ABROAD. 

China. — The  Bible  is  likely,  should  the  revolutionists  succeed,  to 
become  the  great  book  of  China — the  supreme  law,  and  the  text-book 
in  the  schools.  The  accounts,  formerly,  somewhat  conflicting,  are 
now  nearly  unanimous  on  this  point.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Medhurst  writes: 

“On  the  occasion  of  the  Hermes’  visit  to  Nanking,  in  May  last,  Sir  George 
Bonham  brought  back  with  him  eleven  of  the  insurgents’  tracts,  and  half  of 
the  book  of  Genesis.  When  the  Cassini  came  away,  only  two  new  tracts  were 
brought  down,  but  four  volumes  of  Scripture,  consisting  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Numbers,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  This  small  addition  to  their  own  lu¬ 
cubrations,  and  this  large  increase  of  portions  of  Scripture,  augur  well.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  marked  Yols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  while 
the  one  book  of  the  New  is  marked  Vol.  I.,  indicating  that  the  publishers  in¬ 
tend  to  carry  the  work  through  in  successive  volumes  to  the  end.  In  the  Old 
Testament  they  have  followed  Gutzlaff’s  version,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  character,  that  being  the  only  one  with  which  the  insurgents  were  ac¬ 
quainted.  In  the  New  Testament  they  have  followed  the  version  prepared  by 
myself  and  Gutzlaff  in  1835.  .  .  .  On  the  title-page  of  every  book  of 

Scripture  is  this  notification: — ‘A  new  edition,  published  in  the  3d  year  of  the 
Tae-ping  dynasty.’  Around  the  title  the  Imperial  arms  are  emblazoned;  and 
on  the  first  page  there  is  a  large  red  stamp,  four  inches  square,  stating  that 
the  book  is  given  out  by  Imperial  authority.  Reckoning  the  four  books  of 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Matthew,  the  portions  of  Scripture  issued  by 
the  insurgents  already  exceed  in  bulk  all  the  rest  of  their  publications  put  to¬ 
gether;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  Bible  appears,  the  amount  of  scriptural 
truth  will  be  tenfold  that  of  their  own  imaginations.  The  gentlemen  who  vi¬ 
sited  Nanking  in  the  Cassini,  state,  that  Tae-ping-wang  has  four  hundred 
printers  in  his  employ,  and  that  he  superintends  their  work  himself.  They 
also  state  that  last  summer  he  held  a  literary  examination,  at  which  he  allowed 
only  those  candidates  to  pass  who  were  proficient  in  the  books  he  had  issued. 
And  they  further  inform  us,  that  new  editions  of  the  Confucian  Classics  are 
coming  out,  altered  and  corrected  to  suit  the  views  entertained  by  Tae-ping- 
wang.  If  this  project  be  carried  through,  we  may  anticipate  that  Christ  will 
supplant  Confucius  at  no  very  distant  period;  and  as  a  proficiency  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  will  be  demanded  as  a  stepping-stone  to  literary  fame, 
while  the  Chinese  classics  are  purged  of  every  idolatrous  allusion,  we  shall 
soon  have  scriptural  knowledge  diffused  through  the  population,  and  moulding 
the  mind  of  China.  Let  the  New  Testament  be  once  constituted  a  school¬ 
book,  and  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension  about  the  distribution  of  the 
copies  we  are  about  to  multiply;  and  neither  Tae-ping’s  printers,  nor  our  own, 
will  be  able  to  supply  them  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.” 

It  is  also  a  singular  fact,  that  amidst  all  the  intestine  tumults 
and  wars  in  China,  the  missionaries  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  inter¬ 
fered  with.  We  take  from  the  “Foreign  Missionary,”  a  short  abstract 
of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  at  Ningpo,  under  the  care 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  (Old  School.)  Schools 
at  home  might  get  some  hints  from  these  distant  institutions. 

“The  pupils  have  all  made  considerable  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  Bible  truth,  the  forenoons  of  each  day  having  been  mostly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  portions  of  the  scriptures  and  religious  books,  thus  giving  the  larger 
portion  of  each  day  to  this  most  important  branch  of  study,  the  afternoons 
having  been  devoted  as  heretofore  to  their  own  classes.  During  the  year,  the 
six  most  advanced  scholars  have  read  over  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible, 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah,  in  the  Chinese  version,  and  have 
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studied  Matthew’s  Gospel  with  Questions,  and  the  Bible  and  Church  History. 
They  have  attended  to  Bridgman’s  History  of  the  United  States,  having  gone 
over  this  book  before,  and  Gutzlaff’s  Universal  History.  A  portion  of  each 
day  has  been  employed  in  translating  into  the  colloquial,  a  very  creditable  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  51st  Psalm  having  been  thus  written  out  by  one  of  them.  These 
had  all  previously  gone  over  the  Geography  in  the  Chinese  character.  Astro¬ 
nomy  too  has  been  studied,  using  the  text  book  of  Hr.  Hobson.  Another  class 
of  sixteen  has  been  engaged  in  studying  the  Old  Testament,  having  previously 
read  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  most  of  these  have  been  engaged  on  alternate 
days  with  the  colloquial  in  the  Roman  character,  studying  portions  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  Scriptures,  and  religious  tracts.” 

This  is  in  the  boys’  school.  The  school  for  girls  has  much  the 
same  course. 

“The  pupils  have  in  the  school  room  been  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
first,  comprising  five  of  the  older  girls,  has  studied  thoroughly  and  reviewed  in 
the  Chinese  character,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  together  with  catechisms  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  second  class,  consisting  of  ten  pupils,  have  studied  and  reviewed  Matthew 
and  Genesis,  and  the  catechisms,  and  have  also  made  considerable  progress  in 
Geography.  "The  third  class,  consisting  of  eight  pupils,  have  been  employed 
in  studying  the  elementary  books,  with  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  together  with 
the  catechisms.  The  five  younger  girls  have  had  elementary  instruction,  and 
four  of  them  are  studying  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  together  with  the  catechisms. 
Nearly  all  the  pupils  have  upon  the  Sabbaths,  during  the  last  few  months, 
committed  to  memory  a  large  part  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  translated  into 
the  colloquial.  This  and  the  catechisms  have  constituted  their  Sabbath  studies 
during  this  part  of  the  year.” 

We  have  no  further  definite  accounts  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  revolution. 

Turkey.  1.  The  War.  Since  our  last,  important  events  have  taken 
place.  The  Russians  have  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Silis- 
tria,  and  retreat  across  the  Danube.  They  have  gone  farther,  and 
'  are  withdrawing  their  troops  altogether  from  Wallachia  and  the 
Dobrudscha.  Their  losses  have  been  great  by  the  sword  and  by  dis¬ 
ease — not  less,  in  all,  than  fifty  thousand  men.  Their  principal  gene¬ 
rals  are  dead  or  wounded.  Austria  has  sent  her  ultimatum  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  requiring  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities.  If  this 
demand  is  not  complied  with,  she  has  bound  herself  by  treaty  with 
the  Porte,  to  enter  and  drive  them  out.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
Nicholas  will  so  far  yield,  as  to  withdraw  his  troops  into  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories.  In  that  case.  Austria  will  enter  the  Principalities,  and  act 
as  a  guard;  but  will  not  engage  in  any  active  hostilities.  The  allies, 
France  and  England,  are  preparing  to  attack  Sebastopol.  In  the 
Baltic,  nothing  has  been  done.  In  Asia,  the  Russians  are  abandon¬ 
ing  some  of  their  fortresses,  and  concentrating  their  garrisons  in 
others.  The  Greek  insurrection  is  put  down. 

2.  The  Missionaries.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord 
Stratford,  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  missionaries  is  not  quite 
secure,  but  not  peculiarly  dangerous: 

“There  is  no  denying  that  the  missionaries,  in  common  with  other  Christian 
foreigners  in  Turkey,  are  at  present  more  than  usually  exposed  to  those  effects 
of  fanaticism,  which  are  never  quite  dormant  among  the  Mohammedans,  and 
which  are  also  but  too  apparent  among  certain  classes  of  Christians.  The  vi- 
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cissitudes  of  war  may  rouse  or  exasperate  such  feelings  in  a  more  than  common 
degree.  The  mere  operations  of  war,  and  its  preparatory  or  accompanying 
armaments,  may  of  themselves  endanger  the  most  peaceable  existence,  and 
wherever  the  passions  of  uneducated  men  are  freed  from  restraint,  we  all  know 
that  there  is  little  discrimination  in  their  indulgence.  The  most  dangerous 
positions  are  evidently  those  which  an  invading  army  is  most  likely  to  traverse 
on  its  way  to  the  capital,  or  where  the  population,  seduced  by  Russia,  may 
easily  break  out  with  some  insurrectionary  movement. 

“I  know  not,  however,  that  the  missionaries  would  be  more  exposed  to  peril 
than  others,  except,  indeed,  that  their  habitual  antagonists  might  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  turning  the  popular  excitement  against  them  in  particular.  It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  although  they  would  certainly  be  safer  else¬ 
where,  there  would  not  in  most  places  be  more  danger  than  what  the  resolu¬ 
tion  belonging  to  the  vocation  might  encounter  with  cheerfulness,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  accepted  the  gospel  as  preached  by  them.’' 

3.  The  Christians  in  Turkey.  The  London  Quarterly,  at  the  close 
of  an  interesting  article  on  the  Turkish  empire,  says — speaking  of 
the  Christians  in  the  East: 

“They  have  many  remarkable  qualities — activity,  great  intelligence  and  the 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  new  habits  and  opinions.  Their  almost  un¬ 
exampled  love  of  education  and  of  acquiring  knowledge,  their  power  of  amass¬ 
ing  wealth,  and  their  aptitude  for  commerce,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  are  ren¬ 
dering  them  day  by  day  more  fit  to  enjoy  hereafter  political  and  national  free¬ 
dom.  We  believe  that  a  great  destiny  is  in  store  for  them. 

“We  now  learn  from  a  source  beyond  doubt,  what  we  before  stated  merely 
upon  well  grounded  suspicion — that  the  Emperor  of  Ilussia  dreads  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  every  direction  by  the  Christians  of  Turkey — that  he 
foretells  the  inevitable  result — and  that  he  is  persuaded  the  time  is  come,  at 
whatever  risk  to  himself,  to  prevent  it.” 

Turkey  has  lately  concluded  an  important  treaty  with  France  and 
England,  enlarging  and  confirming  the  rights  of  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation.  The  chief  points  are — 

“1.  The  Porte  engages  never  to  negotiate  with  Russia  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Western  Powers.  2.  Amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians. 
A  separate  treaty  is  annexed,  for  the  following  four  points: — 1.  Abolition  of 
the  poll-tax  (haratasch.)  2.  Right  of  Christians  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses 
in  judicial  proceedings.  3.  Right  to  hold  landed  property,  without  distinction 
of  nationality  or  religion.  4.  The  civil  rights  of  Christians  admitted  in  the 
army  and  the  civil  service.” 

Spain.  The  present ‘condition  of  Spain,  contrasted  with  what  she 
was  at  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  teaches  a  most  instructive  lesson. 
Then  she  was  the  leading  power  of  Europe — now  she  is  no  power  at 
all.  The  cause  of  this  great  and  rapid  change  is  too  clear  to  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Spain  thrust  out  the  Bible — she  clung  to  her  idols;  and 
God  has  blasted  her  wealth  and  greatness.  Here  are  the  statistics: 

“Under  the  Moors,  the  population  of  Spain  was  thirty  millions;  it  is  now 
less  than  thirteen  millions.  The  Clamor  Publico,  a  Madrid  newspaper,  says: 
'Granada,  before  the  fall  in  1487,  contained  400,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
60,000  bore  arms.  It  now  contains  but  60,000  souls,  all  counted.  Malaga, 
in  the  17th  century,  contained  about  80,000  inhabitants;  it  now  possesses  only 
about  40,000.  The  Medina  de  Campo,  in  the  17th  century,  contained  60,000 
inhabitants ;  it  now  contains  6,000.  Merida,  at  the  epoch,  possessed  40,000 
inhabitants;  it  now  possesses  only  5,000.  In  the  16th  century,  the  diocess  of 
Salamancha  had  127  cities  and  villages;  it  now  has  thirteen  only.  Segovia,  in 
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1725,  bad  5,000  families;  now  2,000.  Seville,  in  the  17th  century,  had  a 
population  of  300,000,  of  which  130,000  were  employed  in  manufactures; 
it  now  contains  96,000  souls,  all  told.  Toledo,  in  the  15th  century,  had 
200,000  inhabitants;  it  now  has  15,000.  Valence,  which  in  the  year  1600 
counted  a  population  of  600,000,  now  hardly  numbers  60,000.  In  1778  there 
were  counted  1,511  abandoned  villages  in  Spain,  and  the  number  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  from  that  day  to  this.’” 

Waldenses.  The  following  is  rather  long  for  our  pages,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  abridged,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  Would  that  there 
were  more  of  the  same  spirit  elsewhere. 

“I.  Parishes. — There  are  fifteen.  At  the  head  of  each  there  is  a  pastor, 
and  a  presbytery  or  consistory  presided  over  by  him,  consisting  of  several  elders 
— from  four  to  twelve.  The  Vaudois  population  is  about  twenty-three  thousand 
souls.  There  is  one  pastor  emeritus,  of  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  there  are 
four  widows  of  pastors,  for  whom  an  annual  contribution  from  all  the  pastors 
in  active  service  makes  a  small  pension.  Five  candidates  have  received  the 
laying  on  of  hands;  three  are  employed  in  the  Italian  mission,  of  whom  one, 
De  Sanctis,  was  formerly  cure  of  the  parish  of  the  Magdalen  at  Rome,  and  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Office;  one  is  a  pastor  of  a  parish;  and  the  fifth  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  College. 

“II.  Schools. — There  are  sixteen  principal  schools,  whose  teachers  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  commission  [brevet;]  fourteen  girls’  schools;  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  schools  in  hamlets,  during  the  four  winter  months.  The  whole 
number  of  scholars,  according  to  the  reports  lately  received,  is  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

“  III.  College. — Eight  professors  are  teaching  the  elements  of  the  Latin, 
French  and  Italian  languages  to  children  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age;  also  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences  and  philosophy  to  young  people 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  The  number  of  scholars  is  eighty-four,  in 
nine  classes,  in  each  of  which  they  spend  a  year.  A  Normal  School  has  been 
established  within  two  years.  It  prepares  teachers,  colporteurs,  and  evangelists. 
It  has  twenty-four  students,  who  give  great  satisfaction.  Most  of  them  are 
poor;  they  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  learn.  Some  assistance  was  procured  for 
them  the  last  winter,  provisions  being  so  high ;  many  of  them  seldom  have 
enough  to  eat.  In  a  school  for  young  ladies,  twelve  pupils  have  received 
lessons  from  college  professors  and  from  a  female  teacher,  who  also  instructs 
them  in  domestic  labours. 

“IV.  The  Poor. — A  hospital  with  twenty-five  beds  receives  the  sick  poor 
attacked  with  curable  maladies.  A  deaconess  has  charge  of  the  in-door  services. 
A  deaconess  in  each  parish  collects  and  distributes  charity  to  the  most  needy. 
This  year  provisions  have  been  so  dear,  that  many  of  our  poor  would  have  suf¬ 
fered,  if  some  English  friends  had  not  sent  us  81400,  to  assist  the  most  destitute. 

“  Orphan  Asylum. — The  need  of  a  place  of  refuge  for  poor  and  deserted 
orphans  has  been  long  felt,  and  this  winter  more  than  ever.  Two  friends  ena¬ 
bled  Mrs.  Revel  to  arrange  with  an  excellent  Christian  woman  to  receive  six 
little  girls;  now  there  are  eight.  When  one  compares  their  present  circum¬ 
stances  with  their  former  condition,  he  sees  that  a  good  work  has  been  com¬ 
menced. 

“V.  Italian  Mission. — This  part  of  the  work  of  our  Church  ought  to  be 
performed  with  zeal,  prudence,  and  vigour,  upon  pain  of  failing  in  the  end  for 
which  God  has  so  wonderfully  preserved  this  Church.  The  Lord  has  been 
pleased  moreover  to  stimulate  us  by  remarkable  success.  Six  missionary  stations 
formed  in  the  Sardinian  states  in  four  years  show  that  the  Church  considers  it 
her  duty  to  accomplish  this  work.  She  employs  at  these  six  stations  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  of  labourers:  (1)  at  Pignerol,  a  clerical  (eonsacre)  evangelist, 
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and  occasionally  a  lecturer  and  a  colporteur;  (2)  at  Turin,  two  clerical  evan¬ 
gelists,  two  colporteurs,  and  latterly  a  master  and  mistress  of  a  school  and  an 
evangelist  not  ordained;  (3)  at  Cazale,  a  lay  evangelist;  (4)  at  Genes,  four 
evangelists,  of  whom  one  is  ordained,  and  two  colporteurs;  (5)  at  Favale,  a 
lay  evangelist,  who  also  has  a  school;  (6)  at  Nice,  three  evangelists,  of  whom 
two  are  clerical,  and  two  colporteurs.  We  have  also  an  evangelist  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  there  is  a  large  Italian  population.” 

France.  The  Protestants  of  France,  as  our  readers  are  now  aware, 
have,  of  late,  experienced  no  little  anxiety  lest  their  privileges — 
scanty,  at  best — should  be  still  further  curtailed.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  Dissenters  from  the  State-paid  and  recognised 
Protestant  communities.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  they  are  making 
common  cause.  The  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian — a  leading 
minister  in  Paris — gives  an  account  of  a  late  Conference  there,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

“ Resolved,  To  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  body  of  the  Dutch  Estab¬ 
lished  Churches,  in  answer  to  a  proposal  to  that  effect  made  to  the  Conference 
by  the  representatives  of  these  churches  in  Amsterdam.  In  time,  and  as 
sound  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  gets  the  supremacy  in  our  churches, 
it  will  be  our  privilege  to  renew  the  intercourse  that  existed  formerly  between 
the  Reformed  churches  of  France  and  the  other  Protestant  churches  in  the 
world — a  privilege  we  have  been  deprived  of,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  by 
the  sad  disorder  and  confused  doctrines  into  which  our  churches  have  fallen 
for  a  time. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  will  write  to  the  .Ministers,  of  War  and  of 
the  Navy  and  of  Public  Instruction,  to  ask  that  Protestant  chaplains  be  at¬ 
tached  to  our  Army  and  Navy,  as  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  have  been;  a  de¬ 
mand  so  just  in  principle,  that  any  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  it  should  be 
removed  without  hesitation;  but  a  demand  which  has  been  rejected  heretofore, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  but  too  likely  now  to  meet  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess. 

11  Resolved,  That  a  deputation  from  the  Conference  will  apply  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Interior,  with  a  written  document  to  be  left  in  his  hands,  to  inter¬ 
fere  on  behalf  of  our  dissenting  brethren,  and  ask  that  their  schools  and  chapels, 
which  were  lately  shut  by  the  public  authorities,  may  be  opened  again,  and  our 
brethren  be  reinstated  in  the  legal  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberty.” 

M.  Guizot  takes  an  active  part  in  all  these  movements.  Another 
writer  says: 

“AH  these  Christian  brethren,  whether  in  the  Reformed  or  in  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Church,  are  working  together  for  the  conversion  of  France.  Though  di¬ 
vided  into  two  camps,  they  form  but  one  army,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  unite 
their  labours  in  the  same  evangelical  societies.  The  number  of  these  societies 
is  very  great  for  so  small  a  body  of  Christians,  and  they  are  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  earnestness  worthy  of  all  praise.  They  are  not  discouraged 
by  the  greatness  of  the  obstacles  before  them,  and  look  to  nothing  nearer  as 
their  object  than  the  evangelization  of  all  France.  What  impression  they  are 
making  upon  the  capital,  1  cannot  say.  One  thing,  however,  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice — that  there  is  at  present  a  very  strong  movement  going  on  here  in  favour 
of  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
alike  taking  part  in  this  movement,  and  it  is  now  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
many  stores  in  the  same  neighbourhood  closed  on  the  Lord’s  day.  The  mat¬ 
ter  has  attracted  public  attention,  and  even  the  secular  newspapers  are  urging 
it  on  worldly  considerations.”  [ Cov . 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

We  give  entire  the  editorial  article  of  the  New  York  Times  of  June  17th, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  foregoing  reply.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
careful  perusal.  \_A.  F.  C.  U. 

“  One  of  the  leading  points  which  the  Archbishop  attempts  to  sustain  in  his  late 
letter,  is  the  distinction  between  the  positive  and  negative  offices  of  conscience. 
If  the  civil  power,  thinks  the  Archbishop,  undertakes  to  compel  a  man  to  say  or  to 
do  any  thing  against  his  conscience,  it  violates  its  own  trust,  and  outrages  personal 
rights.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  civil  power,  according  to  the  Archbishop,  may 
lawfully  restrain  the  outward  expression  of  conscience,  if  it  considers  such  expres¬ 
sion  to  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  society.  We  understand  the  Archbishop  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  idea  that  government  is  not  competent  to  enjoin  an  action  upon  any 
man’s  conscience  which  he  supposes  to  be  sinful;  nevertheless,  it  is  competent  to 
prevent  him  from  obeying  his  conscience  in  the  form  of  external  conduct,  if  it  re¬ 
gards  his  conscience  as  wrong.  This  obvious  design  of  the  Archbishop’s  argument 
is,  to  draw  the  line  between  positive  command  and  negative  restraint.  Let  us  see 
how  his  philosophy,  reduced  to  practice,  will  work. 

‘•'A  sincere  Protestant,  visiting  one  of  the  bigoted  Papal  countries  of  Europe,  de¬ 
sires  to  worship  God  there,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  holds 
a  public  meeting,  reads  the  Bible,  preaches  its  doctrines.  What  now?  The  civil 
power  is  offended;  the  man  is  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  His  Protestantism 
is  the  ground  of  punishment;  his  conscience  renders  him  obnoxious  to  the  law. 
Here,  then,  is  a^positive  penal  restraint  on  conscience,  in  its  simplest  relation  to 
God.  And  how  can  any  government  escape  guilt  if  it  comes,  in  this  way,  between 
man  and  God?  The  only  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  conscience  keeps  on 
its  own  ground  in  such  an  act  of  worship.  Is  it  worship  per  se?  But  this  is  not  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Archbishop’s  argument,  by  inference,  puts  it.  Any  out¬ 
ward  exhibition  of  conscience,  according  to  that  argument,  is  a  matter  for  civil 
cognizance,  and  the  State  has.  in  every  case,  the  authority  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  worship.  Where,  then,  is  the  practical  difference  between  a  positive 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power,  whereby  a  man  is  made  to  commit  sin, 
and  such  a  prohibition  of  worship  as  requires  him  to  sacrifice  his  conscience  by 
avoiding  the  public  service  of  God?  A  duty  not  discharged  is  just  as  much  of  a  sin 
as  an  evil  committed.  If  the  government  is  able  to  prevent  the  former,  why  has 
it  not  the  authority  to  prescribe  the  latter?  The  necessary  result  in  both  instances 
is  precisely  the  same. 

“The  Archbishop  acknowledges  the  sanctity  of  conscience  as  a  sentiment  or  sense. 
It  is  a  personal  property — an  individual  faculty — that  belongs  to  man  in  his  relation 
to  God.  But  the  moment  conscience  ceases  to  be  a  private  thought,  a  power  within 
the  soul,  and  embodies  itself  in  outward  acts,  the  State  can  step  in  and  exercise 
control.  On  this  theory,  what  is  the  use  of  a  conscience?  What  scope  has  it? 
What  sphere  of  activity?  How  can  it  demonstrate  its  motive,  aims,  and  purposes? 
One  of  two  things  must  happen.  Conscience  must  either  abandon  practical  life 
altogether  as  a  self-directing  agent,  or  it  must  consent  to  yield  itself  up  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  then, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  positive  liberty  of  conscience  in  outward  action.  It  is  all 
absorbed  in  the  government.  But  this  opinion  is  ridiculously  inconsistent  with 
itself.  For  it  admits  the  sacredness  of  conscience  in  the  mind  as  a  faculty,  but 
denies  that  sacredness  to  belong  to  the  mind  in  action.  If  a  man  will  keep  his 
conscience  to  himself — imprison  it  in  the  monastery  of  his  own  soul — treat  it  as  a 
cloister  thing — it  is  a  very  noble  property.  But  let  him  bring  it  out  into  sunshine 
and  air — let  him  speak  it  forth  on  some  Austrian  Sunday — let  him  act  it  in  some 
deed  of  benevolence,  or  deliver  it  in  a  sermon,  and  forthwith  be  is  amenable  to 
bayonets  and  dungeons.  Capital  logic,  this!  If  translated  into  other  matters  it 
might  read,  that  the  eyes  are  beautiful  organs,  but  you  must  not  use  them  out  of 
doors.  The  tongue  is  a  useful  member  of  the  body,  but  it  is  shocking  to  articulate 
with  it;  and  the  hands  are  clever  tools,  but  let  them  hang  down  still  and  stiff  at 
your  sides — they  must  not  touch  a  single  external  object. 

“The  true  doctrine  of  conscience  in  respect  to  its  outward  and  actiye  offices,  is 
altogether  omitted  by  the  Archbishop.  If  conscience  is  the  faculty  that  he  admits, 
then  it  is  related  to  all  the  details  of  life,  and  must  exert  itself  in  them.  If  it  is 
pre-eminently  the  religious  sense,  then  it  must  have  complete  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  purely  and  thoroughly  religious.  Acts  of  worship  are  not  in  themselves 
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civil  acts.  They  are  not  based  on  civil  rights,  but  on  natural  rights.  They  are  not 
the  olFspring  of  conventional  charters,  but  founded  in  the  inherent  nature  of  man. 
They  are  before  government,  and  above  government.  If  conscience  confines  itself 
simply  and  entirely  to  these  acts  of  worship,  it  is  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of 
any  human  government,  just  as  much  as  Archbishop  Hughes  would  have  the  faculty 
itself  beyond  the  government.  Let  it  forsake  its  own  ground  as  a  mere  religious 
power,  and  invade  the  domain  of  civil  rights — let  it  trench  on  the  conventional  laws 
of  society,  that  have  been  wisely  ordained  to  erect  barriers  against  the  inroads  of 
selfishness,  avarice,  and  tyranny — let  it,  in  other  words,  cease  to  be  a  religious 
principle,  and  take  its  place  among  the  champions  of  earthly  prerogative  and 
secular  authority — and  it  at  once  ceases  to  have  its  former  divine  sanctity.  By 
changing  its  position,  it  has  changed  its  character.  Under  such  circumstances,  any 
government  would  have  a  right  to  interdict  its  officious  and  perverted  exercise. 
The  same  reasons  that  would  induce  it  to  reverence  conscience  so  long  as  it  ad¬ 
hered  to  its  own  original  ground  as  a  simple  religious  principle,  would  require  it 
to  punish  conscience  if  it  assumed  authority  in  the  secular  province  of  civil  law. 

“  But  this  is  just  the  issue  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  Romanism 
insists  on  prescribing  outward  forms  of  worship,  through  which  personal  conscience 
shall  manifest  itself.  The  religion  of  the  Stale  is  the  embodiment  conscience  shall 
assume.  On  this  point  it  is  dogmatic,  unyielding,  tyrannic.  If  men  will  not  wor¬ 
ship  according  to  its  creed,  they  shall  not  worship  at  all,  except  so  far,  indeed,  as 
it  may  be  induced,  by  considerations  of  policy,  to  set  aside  its  arbitrary  claims, 
and  allow  or  tolerate  the  nuisance.  Our  doctrine  is  the  reverse.  We  hold  that  every 
man  is  entitled  by  nature,  by  divine  endowments,  to  worship  God  as  he  pleases, 
where  he  pleases,  how  he  pleases.  We  hold  that  so  long  as  it  is  worship,  whether 
public  or  private,  on  Sabbath  or  on  Saturday,  no  civil  authority  has  any  legitimate 
control  over  the  matter.  It  is  altogether  a  question  for  the  man  as  a  man,  and  not 
for  the  citizen  as  a  citizen,  to  settle.  It  is  not  his  privilege  because  he  is  an  Ame¬ 
rican  or  an  Englishman,  but  his  right,  born  in  his  blood  and  bred  in  his  life,  because 
he  is  a  human  being,  a  moral  agent,  a  creature  of  immortality. 

“  Archbishop  Hughes’  letter  has  certainly  great  merit  as  a  Jesuitical  argument. 
It  selects  its  points  of  attack,  and  makes  the  most  of  an  onset  it  can.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  in  pushing  the  supposed  Protestant  doctrine  to  extravagant  lengths, 
and  then  indulging  a  sly  smile  at  the  hypothetical  entanglements.  It  saddles  the 
social  and  civil  enormities  of  Mormonism  on  the  Protestant  idea  of  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
science,  and  gravely  assumes,  with  a  most  parsonic  face,  that  this  is  a  lair  result 
of  freedom  of  religious  thought.  If  the  wily  Archbishop  had  not  just  then  been  off 
his  guard,  he  might  have  seen  that  Mormonism  claims  to  be  a  State  as  well  as  a 
Religion — that  it  is  a  social  organization,  no  less  than  a  system  of  worship — and  on 
this  account,  is  much  more  similar  to  Romanism  than  Protestantism.  But  why 
take  the  ultraism  of  a  doctrine  for  the  doctrine  itself?  Why  confound  the  use  and 
abuse  of  a  truth?  Mormons  and  Protestants  both  claim  liberty  of  conscience.  But 
what  of  that?  Does  it  follow  that  both  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  and  seek  the  same 
end?  Balaam  and  Jesus  Christ  both  rode  upon  an  ass,  but  is  it  a  necessary  inference, 
Shat  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Balaam? 

“Archbishop  Hughes  has  found  it  very  convenient  to  be  silent  on  some  vital 
points.  Whenever  the  stream  of  his  fluent  pen  reaches  an  open  landscape,  it 
spreads  out  in  wonderful  fulness  and  beauty;  but  the  lake-like  river  soon  contracts, 
if  there  be  any  rocks  ahead.  A  thread  of  water  is  then  quite  enough.  If  he  is  an 
American  citizen,  why  did  he  not  utter  himself  like  one,  in  clear,  broad,  unmistaka¬ 
ble  language,  as  to  the  natural,  inherent,  inalienable  right  of  every  man,  because 
he  is  a  man,  to  worship  God  any  where  and  every  where,  as  his  private  judgment 
dictates?  Why  all  this  cutting  and  trimming  between  the  doctrines  of  his  church 
and  the  doctrinesof  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence?  Why  this  shirking 
of  the  main  issue  for  collateral  skirmishing?  The  next  letter  he  writes,  we  hope 
that,  instead  of  taking  a  hatchet  and  chopping  away  at  the  poisonous  vines  which 
have  twined  around  the  oak  of  religious  freedom,  he  will  be  manly  enough  to  show 
the  axe  that  mother  church  lays  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  fair  inference  from 
his  five  columns  and  a  half  is,  that  he  considers  the  exercise  of  personal  conscience 
in  external  acts  of  worship  as  a  matter  for  human  legislation — a  local  matter — a 
conventional  matter  altogether.  But  he  has  not  shown  the  courage  to  avow  it  boldly 
and  fearlessly.  If  we  are  to  tight  out  the  matter  by  logic  and  argument,  let  us 
have  daylight  statements  for  it,  and  not  the  fading  twilight,  in  which  swallows  catch 
insects,  or  the  glimmering  starlight,  in  which  beasts  of  prey  seize  their  victims.” 
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REV.  DR.  FULLER’S  REPLY  TO  ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Maryland  Baptist  Union  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  has  published  in  the  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can  a  Reply  to  Archbishop  Hughes,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  give  entire  if 
we  could.  We  cannot  forbear  to  subjoin  the  portion  of  it  which  so  ably  ex¬ 
poses  the  Archbishop’s  defective  view  of  conscience,  and  effectually  answers 
his  prating  about  the  abuses  of  religious  liberty. 

“  The  ends  of  civil  government  are  manifest.  It  is  ordained  to  protect  the  persons 
and  estates  of  the  citizens.  It  is  for  a  temporal  purpose.  Religion  has  to  do  with 
another  world — with  spiritual  things.  These  two  objects  are  entirely  distinct.  Those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  goverenment,  are  not  intrusted  with  religion.  They 
are  seldom  fit  to  have  such  a  duty  confided  to  them;  or  if  fit,  God  has  made  every 
man  accountable  to  Himself,  and  Himself  only,  in  matters  of  religion.  All  this  is 
self-evident  to  American  citizens.  But  Archbishop  Hughes  places  the  authority  of 
civil  government  over  religion,  on  the  same  footing  with  its  supremacy  over  com¬ 
merce  or  trade.  ‘  Does  General  Cass  mean  to  say,  that  because  it  (religious  liberty) 
suited  us,  all  other  nations  must  adopt  it,  whether  it  suits  them  or  nob?  As  well 
might  England  say,  that  because  it  suited  her  finances  to  adopt  free  trade,  all  other 
nations  must  do  the  same.’  That  is  to  say,  governments  have  the  same  right  to 
impose  restraints  upon  religious  worship  which  they  have  to  regulate  a  tariff  and 
establish  the  revenue. 

“I  will  only  add  here,  these  views  of  spiritual  freedom  are  not  only  maintained, 
but  it  is  affirmed  that  this  was  the  only  liberty  for  which  the  early  Christians  con¬ 
tended.  They  only  pleaded,  he  says,  ‘That  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  do 
any  thing  which  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  their  consciences  had  forbidden.  At 
one  time,  for  instance,  some  glorious  confessor  of  the  Christian  name  was  called 
upon  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Pagan  gods.  *  *  *  At  another  time  some  tender 
Christian  virgin  was  required  to  sacrifice  her  chastity.’  This,  we  are  gravely  told, 
was  all  the  freedom  which  the  first  Christians  sought,  and  this  is  the  freedom  which 
we  are  to  seek.  If  an  American  citizen  is  allowed  to  think  in  the  recesses  of  his 
bosom,  and  is  not  required  to  do  any  act  forbidden  by  God,  let  him  rejoice  in  his 
liberty!  Apostles  and  martyrs  desire  no  more.  If  an  American  lady  is  permitted 
to  indulge  her  thoughts  and  not  compelled  to  become  a  prostitute,  let  her  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  her  liberty !  The  heroines  of  the  Bible  sought  no  higher  privilege.  0,  but 
if  those  ‘early  Christians,’  apostles,  and  confessors,  and  martyrs,  could  speak,  they 
would  rebuke  this  libel  upon  their  truth  and  loyalty  to  Jesus.  And  surely  he  never 
drew  his  breath  in  this  land  who  thus  interprets  freedom  of  soul,  and  would  pro¬ 
pose  such  models  for  our  imitation. 

“  To  sustain  his  assertions  as  to  the  low  views  which  the  early  Christians  enter¬ 
tained  of  religious  liberty,  Bishop  Hughes  refers  to  the  Apologies  of  Justin  and  Ter- 
tullian.  To  these  Apologies  I  at  once  and  confidently  appeal.  They  utterly  refute 
the  calumny.  Justin  presented  two  addresses  to  the  emperor,  and  Tertullian 
one;  and  both  pleaded  for  the  right  to  worship  and  serve  God  freely,  according  to 
conscience.  The  object  of  these  Apologies  was  to  vindicate  the  Christian  religion 
and  to  secure  for  Christians  freedom  from  persecution  for  their  worship.  Nor  were 
these  applications  in  vain.  Heathen  emperors  granted  privileges  which  are  now 
denied  in  Europe  by  kings  and  rulers  miscalled  Christian. 

“The  best,  the  only  authentic  Church  History,  is  in  the  Bible.  It  is  the  ‘Acts of 
the  Apostles.’  And  what  are  the  rights  which  the  early  Christians  asserted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  inspired  record ?  Is  it  only  liberty  to  exercise  the  intellect,  and  not  to 
be  coerced  to  deeds  of  idolatry  and  vice?  By  no  means.  On  every  page  we  find 
those  inspired  men  claiming  the  very  right  for  which  we  now  plead — the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  consciences.  Nay,  they  went  much  further.  They 
asserted  their  right  to  speak  and  preach  boldly  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  Jerusalem, 
between  them  and  the  Sanhedrim,  and  wherever  they  travelled,  between  them 
and  the  governments,  the  whole  controversy  turned  upon  religious  liberty.  The 
Sanhedrim  and  the  rulers  seeking  to  abridge  that  liberty,  and  the  disciples  rejectin'1- 
their  authority,  exclaiming,  ‘Whether  it  be  right  to  hearken  unto  God  or  unto  you^ 
judge  ye.’  ‘Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man’s  servant v  ‘To  his  own  master 
he  standeth  or  falleth.’ 

“Those  who  presented  the  Memorial  to  Congress  entertain  the  same  views  of 
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religious  freedom  which  the  apostles  held,  and  which  were  most  dear  to  all  Chris- 
1  i  iris  until  Christianity  became  corrupted  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Archbishop  has  referred  to  Tertullian ;  but  what  does  he  say?  ‘  Humanijuri  et  natu- 
ralis  potestatis  unicaique  quod  putavent  colere.  Sed  ne  religioms  est  cogere  religionem  quae 
suscipi  sponse  debet  non  vi.'  ‘  It  is  the  natural  and  civil  right  of  every  one  to  worship 
whatever  he  may  choose.  Nor  is  it  the  office  of  religion  to  force  religion,  which 
must  be  received  voluntarily,  not  by  force.’  This  is  the  very  right  which  the  Me¬ 
morial  seeks  to  secure,  and  the  two  arguments  urged  against  it  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  sophistries. 

“  First,  it  is  said  that  the  liberty  of  conscience  is  only  the  right  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  actions,  and  ‘is  beyond  the  reach  of  governments.  They  might  as  well 
attempt  to  pass  laws  regulating  the  exercise  of  memory  as  regulating  the  decisions 
of  man’s  conscience.’  Here  is  one  argument;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  object 
for  which  Congress  has  been  memorialized? 

“It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  spiritual  despotism  has  sought  to  regu¬ 
late  even  the  decisions  ot  man’s  conscience,  and  that  men  have  been  murdered 
as  heretics  tor  the  inward  exercises  of  their  souls.  But  freedom  to  worship  God  is 
much  more  than  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion.  The  gospel  demands  not  only 
the  heart,  the  inward  homage,  but  the  external  profession  and  obedience.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  its  ordinances,  its  external  observances,  and  to  punish  for  obeying  these  is 
as  tyrannical  as  it  would  be  to  inflict  penalties  for  the  inward  processes  of  thought. 
Jesus  requires  not  only  ‘faith  in  the  heart.’  but  ‘confession  with  the  mouth.’  His 
disciples  are  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  be  baptized,  to  meet  and  partake  of  the 
Supper,  and  ‘not  to  torsake  the  assembling  ot  themselves  together  for  worship.’ 
What  mockery  to  proscribe  and  imprison  men  for  obeying  these  precepts  according 
to  their  conscientious  convictions,  and  then  to  pretend  that  liberty  of  conscience 
cannot  be  infringed.  Would  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  be  satisfied  if  the 
1  berty  of  conscience  guarantied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  were  thus 
construed?  Would  it  not  be  an  insult  to  them  and  to  all  decency?  ‘No  man  nor 
angel,’  says  Milton,  ‘can  know  what  acts  of  worship  are  pleasing  to  God  except 
He  reveal  them.’  When  revealed,  however,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  obey.  And  who 
knows  not  that  in  all  ages  it  has  been  against  this  visible  homage  and  obedience 
that  persecution  tias  been  levelled?  Again  and  again  have  martyrs  been  told  that 
the  heart  was  all,  and  exhorted  only  to  abstain  from  the  outward  acts  of  religion. 
But  they  have  repelled  this  pernicious  falsehood — and  true  to  conscience,  and 
truth,  and  God,  have  welcomed  death  in  every  form  rather  than  be  recreant  to  Him 
who  says,  ‘Whosoever  shall  confess  Me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
also  confess  before  the  angels  of  God.  But  (the  only  alternative )  he  that  denieth 
Me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God.’ 

“  1  pass  now  to  the  other  argument.  It  is,  that  if  religious  freedom  be  more  than 
the  right  to  think,  then  we  are  asking  too  much:  we  are  pleading  that  American 
citizens  may  have  the  right  to  preach  every  where  their  opinions,  and  thus  even  to 
assail  the  religions  which  are  established  in  other  lands.  Bishop  Hughes  says: — 

“  ‘If  it  should  happen  to  be  a  Millerite  visiting  Rome,  it  shall  be  his  privilege 
to  pitch  his  tent  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  then  and  there,  under  the  protection 
of  General  Cass’  doctrine  to  speak  and  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience; 
he  will  undertake  to  prove  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,’  &c.&c. 

“Now,  as  freedom  peacefully  to  worship  God  and  to  obey  the  ordinances  of 
Jesus  is  one  thing,  and  the  right  of  aggression  and  propagation  another  thing,  it  is 
enough  for  those  who  have  petitioned  Congress,  simply  to  say,  that  all  this  reason¬ 
ing  is  wholly  irrelevant — a  mere  evasion  of  the  question.  Let  our  citizens  in  foreign 
lands  be  permitted  to  erect  churches,  to  assemble  for  worship,  to  observe  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ordinances,  to  marry.  and  bury  their  dead  with  their  own  religious  forms,  and 
let  them  be  protected  in  these  privileges.  That  is  what  we  ask.  That  it  was  to 
l  e  asked,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  Christian  name,  and  to 
humanity.  And  that  a  Christian  bishop  should  assail  and  abuse  a  Senator  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  advocating,  in  his  place,  this  privilege  for  American  citizens,  is  a  thing 
that  I  will  not  believe  that  Catholics  themselves,  if  they  are  American  citizens,  can 
be  brought  to  commend. 

“Lest  it  should  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  Protestants  see  any  force  in  this 
logic  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  let  me  consider  it  for  a  moment;  and  what  is  it  but 
the  stale  sophistry  of  reasoning  against  a  thing  from  its  abuse? 

“In  his  Encyclical  letter  of  1832,  the  Pope  declares  that  liberty  of  the  press  is 
‘never  to  be  sufficiently  execrated,’  and  that  ‘unbridled  liberty  of  opinion  is 
•'that  pest  of  all  others  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  State.’  The  Archbishop  of  course 
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will  not  complain  if  I  suppose  that  between  the  Pope  and  himself  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  on  these  points.  And  I  presume  his  defence  of  views  so  ab¬ 
horrent  to  Protestants  is  to  be  found  in  the  arguments  of  his  letters.  He  will  say 
that  such  liberty  may  be  abused. 

“Now,  passing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  I  maintain  that  full  liberty  of  religious 
opinion, — yea,  full  liberty  to  preach  and  advocate  religious  opinions,-— is  a  right 
which  should  be  accorded  to  all  men,  and  with  which  governments  have  nothing 
to  do  so  long  as  those  temporal  rights,  which  governments  are  appointed  to  protect, 
are  not  violated.  In  confining  the  ends  of  civil  government  to  temporal  objects,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  I  compare  them  to  spiritual  things.  But  government  is  not 
organized  to  regulate  spiritual  things.  The  banks,  the  railroad  companies,  and 
other  organizations,  are  contrivances  for  certain  specified  objects;  and  they  will 
best  accomplish  these  ends  by  attending  to  the  office  for  which  they  were  created. 
It  is  so  with  civil  government.  It  is  an  apparatus  for  temporal  ends;  and  it  will 
best  subserve  its  design  by  adhering  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained. 
Banks,  railroad  companies,  and  other  corporations,  may  furnish  facilities  to  those 
who  are  propagating  religion;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  settling  theological 
questions.  And  so  with  the  State.  It  may  indirectly  aid,  it  ought  to  protect  the  citi¬ 
zen  in  his  religious  rights;  but  it  has  no  more  authority  than  the  bank  or  railway 
company  to  prescribe  religious  creeds  or  forms. 

“It  is  just  nothing  to  reply,  that  if  the  State  be  not  sovereign  over  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  then  licentiousness,  and  infidelity,  and  a  thousand  abuses,  may  be  rampant. 
Beitso,  what  then?  All  liberty  may  be  abused,  and  civil  liberty  is  constantly  abused. 
If  one  sort  of  freedom  is  to  be  extinguished  for  fear  of  its  abuse,  so  must  all  sorts 
of  liberty;  and  fhus  arguing  against  a  good  thing  because  it  may  be  abused,  it  will 
follow  that  absolute  despotism  is  preferable  to  free  institutions. 

“Admit  possible  abuses  of  religious  freedom;  better  bear  them  than  inflict  the 
blight  and  curse  of  religious  bondage,  the  subjection  of  the  immortal  soul  to  czars, 
and  kings,  and  rulers,  who  are  generally  of  all  men  the  least  fit  to  regulate  or  even 
comprehend  spiritual  truths;  and  who  have  constantly  prostituted  religion  into  an 
instrument  for  the  gratification  of  theirown  passions. 

“  But  in  reality,  those  who  advance  this  shallow  sophistry  greatly  exaggerate  these 
possible  abuses.  The  most  ‘  unabridged  religious  liberty ’  can  never  scourge  the 
earth  with  a  tithe  of  the  evils  which  have  been  perpetrated,  and  are  now  perpetrated, 
by  religious  tyranny;  a  truth  which  finds  its  prompt  and  complete  confirmation  in 
the  history  of  these  United  States  compared  with  the  history  of  Europe. 

“  What  in  effect  are  these  dangers?’  ‘  What?’  exclaims  the  author  of  the  letters. 
‘  Why  the  Millerite  will  pitch  his  tent  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,’  and  ‘under¬ 
take  to  prove  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand.’  Well,  and  what  is  there  so  dread¬ 
ful  in  this?  If  our  Millerite  be  wrong,  surely  there  are  ecclesiastics  enough  in  Rome 
to  refute  him.  If  he  be  right,  may  it  not  be  a  mercy  to  a  population  so  vicious  as 
we  know  that  of  Rome  is,  to  be  admonished  that  ‘  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,’ 
and  be  warned  ‘to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?’  ‘  But  hold,’  replies  the  Archbishop, 
‘  this  Millerite  may  not  stop  there.’  The  Bishop  adds:— 

“  ‘He  may  by  applying  “figures  which  never  lie”  to  the  books  of  Daniel  and  of 
Revelation,  and  elucidating  the  subject  still  more  by  exhibiting  appropriate  drawings 
of  the  big  horn  and  little  horns,  with  various  references  to  the  number  of  the  beast 
descriptive  of  Anti-Christ,  prove  clearly  that  his  doctrine  is  right.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  might  happen,  that  this  supposed  Anti-Christ,  the  Pope,  would  be  looking  down 
from  some  window  of  the  Vatican,  unable  to  interfere  lest  his  government  should 
be  understood  as  violating  the  rights  of  American  conscience  as  shadowed  forth  by 
General  Cass.’ 

“Well,  grant  even  this,  still  what  then?  If  the  preacher  be  in  error,  cannot 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  successor  of  Peter,  imitate  Peter,  and  expose  the 
ignorant  ranter?  Crowded  as  Rome  is  with  ministers  of  religion,  the  truth  would 
at  once  be  vindicated,  and  falsehood  be  placed  upon  an  eminence  of  derision. 

‘  Let  truth  and  error,’  says  Milton,  ‘  have  a  fair  field,  truth  will  never  have  any  thing 
to  fear.’  Would  it  be  necessary,  even  in  Rome,  to  interfere  by  physical  violence, 
lest  it  should  be  proved  that  the  ‘  man  looking  down  from  some  window  ’  is  indeed 
the  Anti-Christ?” 

Conclusion. — And  now  we  terminate  this  long  notice  of  Archbishop 
Hughes  and  his  Reply  to  General  Cass.  If  any  one  should  complain  of  our 
occupying  so  many  pages  of  this  number  of  our  magazine  with  the  subject,  our 
only  plea  in  justification  is  its  transcendent  importance.  Rome  works  insi- 
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diously  among  us,  as  she  does  every  where  else.  Our  people  must  be  made 
acquainted  with  her  subtleties  and  plans,  if  we  would  defeat  them.  “Surely 
iu  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.”  Prov.  i.  17.  It  is  only 
by  enlightening  the  people  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  Home’s  movements, 
that  we  can  hope  to  save  our  country  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  it  from 
that  quarter. 


POPERY. 

A  Story  of  Popery  as  it  is. — Some  years  since  a  school  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  a  dark  and  benighted  district  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ire¬ 
land.  It  was  in  connexion  with  the  Connaught  mission,  and  its  more 
prominent  object  has  been  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  of  the  way  of  life.  Of  one  instance  of  its  good  fruits,  and 
as  a  painful  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Popery  at  this 
day,  the  Rev.  II.  Magee,  missionary  in  that  important  field  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  gives  the  following  interesting  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Missionary  Herald: — •  [_Chr.  Inst. 

“Catharine  C - was  for  a  considerable  time  a  most  regular  and  diligent 

scholar  in  the  Foxborough  daily  and  Sabbath  schools.  Her  modest,  serious 
look,  her  ready  and  intelligent  answering  during  the  Scripture  lesson,  and  her 
accurate  repetition  of  the  verses  daily  assigned  to  the  scholars,  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  many  visiters.  Poor  Catharine  was  beloved  by  her  teacher, 
and  was  a  general  favourite  among  the  scholars.  Her  parents  were  Romanists, 
who  allowed  their  child,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attend  the  Scriptural  school, 
attracted  by  the  remunerative  industry  in  which  the  scholars  were  instructed. 
They  believed,  also,  that  Catharine  was  not  old  enough  to  receive  much  injury 
from  the  Protestant  teachers.  Catharine,  however,  soon  became  so  attached  to 
the  truth  she  learned  out  of  the  Bible,  that  no  amount  of  intimidation  and  vio¬ 
lence  would  deter  her  from  attending  school.  Her  mother,  after  some  time, 
became  so  interested  in  the  lessons  which  her  child  rehearsed  out  of  the  Bible, 
that  she  seemed  better  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
she  was  receiving,  though  it  appears  below  that  the  truth  took  no  hold  on  her. 
But  Catharine  was  assailed  by  her  friends  and  neighbours,  who  were  urged  on 
by  the  priest,  with  the  most  bitter  and  cruel  persecution.  While  she  was  in 
the  school  she  had  some  respite,  but  no  sooner  did  she  show  herself  among  her 
friends,  than  she  was  pursued  with  the  most  unrelenting  and  unwearying  se¬ 
verity.  Often  have  I  pitied  her,  when,  on  a  Sabbath  evening  after  the  interest¬ 
ing  Sabbath  class  that  was  held  in  the  school-house,  I  bid  her  good  evening, 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  she  had  to  travel  alone  a  long  distance,  and  that  almost 
every  individual  she  passed  on  her  way  would  assail  her  with  fierce  taunts  and 
imprecations.  She  often  wept  when  telling  her  teacher  of  the  treatment  to 
which  her  attendance  at  the  school  continually  exposed  her.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  history  of  some  of  our  poor,  humble  Connaught  children,  would 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Popery,  and  of  the  power  of 
faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  interesting  and  remarkable  as  those  which 
awakened  the  attention  of  Christendom  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Madiai. 

“The  scholars  of  Foxborough  school  were  accustomed  to  contribute  regularly 
to  the  cause  of  missions;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  they  were  debating  among 
themselves  the  proportion  their  offerings  should  bear  to  their  earnings,  Catha¬ 
rine  expressed  it  as  her  decided  opinion,  that  one  penny  out  of  every  six  was 
as  little  as  they  could  propose  to  give  to  such  an  object — a  proposition  which 
she  was  prevented  from  observing  herself,  only  by  the  firm  remonstrance  of  her 
teacher. 

“Priest - came  on  one  occasion  to  the  house  in  which  Catharine’s  aunt 

resided,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  confessions  of  his  flock  in  that  district. 
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Catharine’s  father  having  gone  to  America  shortly  before,  she  and  her  mother 
lived  in  the  house  in  which  the  station  was  now  to  he  held.  I  have  before  me  the 
journal  of  my  devoted  assistant  at  that  time,  Robert  Johnston,  since  called  to 
his  reward;  and  from  it  I  am  enabled  to  give  some  particulars  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  day.  As  the  priest  was  entering  the  village,  he  met  Catharine  coming 
up,  as  usual,  to  school.  He  immediately  stopped  her,  desiring  her  to  return  to 
the  house.  She  did  so.  The  priest  then  entered  into  a  long  conversation  with 
her,  in  the  presence  of  her  relatives  and  neighbours,  the  object  of  which  was,  as 
he  himself  classically  expressed  it,  to  induce  her  to  ‘weed  herself  out  from  the 
preachers.’  He  found,  however,  that  the  little  girl  was  quite  a  match  for  him 
in  firmness,  and  much  more  than  a  match  for  him  in  Scripture  argument. 
‘Why,’  he  said,  ‘do  you  go  to  the  meeting-house  to  hear  the  preachers?  Is  it 
for  the  meal  and  clothes  they  give  you?  I  suppose  they  gave  you  that  frock  you 
have  on  you  ?’  ‘They  give  me  nothing,’  she  replied;  ‘I  bought  this  frock  with 
my  own  earnings.  The  worst  they  do  is  to  teach  me  the  Word  of  God.’  ‘I 
suppose  you  are  wiser,’  he  said,  ‘than  all  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  church? 
Don’t  the  preachers  dishonour  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  mother  of  God?’  ‘She 
is  not  the  mother  of  God,’  said  Catharine;  ‘for  God  is  eternal,  and  could  not 
have  a  mother.  She  was  only  the  mother  of  Christ’s  human  nature.  They 
do  not  speak  evil  of  her  at  all.  They  give  her  all  the  honour  the  Bible  gives 
her.’  The  priest,  afraid  of  being  drawn  before  his  own  people  into  the  territory 
of  Scripture, "where  most  of  them  knew  he  would  be  very  helpless,  and  finding 
that  the  girl  was  not  to  be  readily  intimidated,  tried  the  effect  of  a  more  sooth¬ 
ing  style  of  address.  ‘Promise  to  me,’  he  said,  ‘  that  you  will  get  from  among 
them  within  three  months,  and  bow  down  before  me  here,  and  I  will  absolve  you, 
and  give  my  blessing  to  your  mother  before  she  goes  to  America.’  Catharine, 
however,  declined  the  proffered  privilege.  ‘  I  will  never  leave  them,’  she  re¬ 
plied,  ‘and  I  will  never  go  to  mass.  The  Bible  has  changed  me.’  He  even 
asked  her  to  call  him  ‘Father  Tom;’  but  she  refused,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
acknowledge  his  priestly  character.  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘I  will  allow  you  to  attend 
the  school  for  awhile ;  but  you  can  be  there,  and  be  thinking  of  something  else 
all  the  time  they  are  preaching  to  you.’  ‘No  man,’  said  the  intrepid  Bible 
scholar,  ‘no  man  can  serve  two  masters.’  Finding  that  his  efforts  to  shake  the 
resolution  of  the  child  were  worse  than  unavailing,  he  began  to  assail  her 
mother  with  vulgar  and  unfeeling  abuse  for  having  allowed  her  daughter  so 
long  to  attend  the  devil’s  school,  as  he  called  it.  She  defended  herself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Catharine  had  become  so  fond  of  her  teacher  and  her  Bible  lessons, 
that  the  parish  could  not  keep  her  at  home.  Your  readers  will  scarcely  believe 
me  when  I  state  that  the  priest  became  so  enraged,  when  he  found  his  ghostly 
authority  so  utterly  disregarded,  that  he  put  Catharine’s  mother  violently  out  of 
the  house,  and  spat  upon  her;  and  he  not  only  refused  her  absolution,  but,  as  she 
was  about  proceeding  to  America,  he  vowed  that  he  would  leave  his  curse  upon 
her,  and  sink  the  ship  that  carried  her  before  she  would  get  half  way  to  New 
York.  The  neighbours  urged  him  to  beat  Catharine;  but,  taught  by  previous 
experience,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  omit  this  part  of  his  priestly  functions. 
Notwithstanding  the  priest’s  curse,  Catharine’s  mother  arrived  safely  in  New 
York;  and,  after  a  short  time,  sent  home  sufficient  money  to  pay  Catharine?s 
passage  also.  Her  father  had  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter  that  he  had  the 
chapel  opposite  his  door.  Catharine  told  her  teacher  that,  so  far  from  this  being 
an  inducement  to  her  to  go,  she  was  determined,  if  her  parents  insisted  upon 
her  attending  mass,  to  leave  them  when  she  got  to  America.  Her  parting  with 
her  beloved  teacher  and  fellow-pupils  was  an  interesting  and  affecting  scene. 
The  last  day  she  spent  at  home  she  employed  in  putting  a  neat  border  of  green 
sods  around  the  school-house  in  which  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours. 
She  applied  to  me  for  a  certificate  before  she  left,  that  she  might  present  it  to 
a  Protestant  minister  on  her  arrival  in  America.  This  certificate  she  was 
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obliged  to  conceal  among  her  clothes,  lest  it  should  provoke  the  persecution  of 
her  lloiuau  Catholic  friends.  We  were  all  grieved  to  see  her  removed  from 
under  the  healthful  influences  of  the  Bible  school,  to  set  out  on  a  long,  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  perilous  journey.  But  such  partings  were  not  unusual  with  us.  We 
could  but  commit  her  to  the  ever  watchful  and  almighty  guardianship  of  that 
God,  in  whom,  we  had  encouraging  hopes,  she  had  been  enabled  to  believe.  Se¬ 
veral  of  her  Roman  Catholic  friends  and  neighbours  left  the  neighbourhood  at 
the  same  time  for  America,  intending  to  sail  by  the  same  vessel  as  that  in  which 
Catharine  had  taken  her  passage;  but,  in  leaving  the  town  of  Ballina,  they 
decided  that  the  poor  girl  should  not  be  permitted  to  travel  in  their  society. 
She  left,  therefore,  alone  and  unbefriended.  But  I  trust  eternity  will  show 
that  though  forsaken  and  injured  by  earthly  friends,  she  enjoyed  the  favour  and 
protection  of  that  ‘Friend  above  all  others,’  about  whom  she  had  been  taught 
to  sing.  For  a  very  long  time  after  her  departure  we  heard  nothing  of  her, 
but  that  she  had  arrived  safely  at  her  destination.  Many  Protestants,  some 
real  Christians  too,  who  had  but  little  faith  in  our  efforts  to  enlighten  Romanists, 
said  she  had  turned  out  ‘  like  the  rest,’  and  that  ‘  they  would  all  go  back  to  the 
priest  at  last,’  practically  believing  that  Satan’s  lie  was  more  powerful  than 
God’s  saving  truth.  I  was  myself  very  anxious  to  hear  what  had  become  of 
our  favourite  Foxborough  scholar.  I  was,  therefore,  filled  with  gratitude  and 
encouragement  to  receive  the  following  information,  quite  unexpectedly,  about 
her,  a  few  days  ago  : — 

Philadelphia,  Feh.  23,  1854. 

“  ‘  Dear  Brother, — Although  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  there 
is  one  circumstance  that  makes  me  feel  assured  that  you  are  equally  interested 
with  myself  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  our  Redeemer.  Recently  a 

young  woman,  named  Catharine  C - ,  made  her  circumstances  and  history 

known  to  me,  and  handed  to  me  a  certificate  from  yourself,  in  regard  to  her 
renunciation  of  Popery,  and  I  regret  that  my  acquaintance  with  her  did  not 
commence  sooner.  She  was  brought  to  the  acquaintance  of  those  who,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  did  not  manifest  as  much  interest  in  her  as  her  case  required,  though  I 
rejoice  to  know  that,  through  all  discouragements,  she  has  maintained  her  un¬ 
flinching  adherence  to  the  position  adverted  to  in  your  testimonial. 

“  ‘She  has  been  frequently  in  attendance  upon  public  worship  with  us  for 
several  months  past — without  my  knowledge,  however,  until  some  weeks  ago, 
and  she  has  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  some  of  our  congregation.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  attendance  with  us,  she  worshipped  and  attended  Sabbath-school 
with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Congregation.  Catharine  informs  me  that,  shortly 
after  her  arrival  in  this  community,  letters  were  received  by  certain  Romanists 
from  the  priest  in  Ireland,  (named  T.,)  making  inquiries  and  giving  informa¬ 
tion.  The  purport  of  these  communications  you  can  surmise.  The  result  has 
been  opposition  and  insult  on  their  part.  Her  father  died  in  August  last.  Her 
mother  has  endeavoured  to  bring  her  under  the  influence  of  Priest  M - .  Va¬ 

rious  efforts  have  been  made  to  allure  her  into  the  society  of  the  Papists.  The 
priest,  Catharine  says,  refuses  to  grant  absolution  to  her  mother,  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  more  strenuous  opposition.  The  priest  proposes  to  the  mother,  that  he 
will  provide  a  house  for  the  girl,  away  from  her  present  residence,  and  amongst 
more  strenuous  Catholics.  Catharine  says  she  loves  her  mother,  that  her  mother 
is  kind  to  her,  and  that  she  will  not  consent  to  be  separated  from  her  by  others. 
Catharine  retains  her  interest  in  the  school  at  home,  and  requests  that  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  information  in  regard  to  its  present  condition,  &c.  She 
desires  her  love  to  all  who  laboured  for  her  welfare.  She  desires  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  others  are  leaving  Rome.  She  intends  to  continue  worshipping  with  us. 
She  is  inquiring  more  fully  the  way  to  Christ.  She  desires  to  unite  with  the 
Church,  and  commemorate  the  death  of  her  crucified  Master,  when  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  may  permit,  and  when  her  mind  shall  be  clear  as  to  her  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  Saviour.’  Yours  in  the  Lord,  A.  Culver.” 
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CHRIST  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

If  we  want  particular  graces,  go  to  the  well-head  Christ.  Consider  Christ 
now  filled  for  us.  In  Aaron,  the  oil  that  was  poured  on  his  head  ran  down  to 
his  beard,  and  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing ;  the  meanest  parts  of  his  garment 
were  bedewed  with  it;  so  the  graces  of  God’s  Spirit  poured  upon  our  head, 
Christ,  our  Aaron,  our  high  priest,  run  down  upon  us,  upon  all  ranks  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  even  upon  the  skirts,  the  weakest  and  the  lowest  Christians;  every  one 
has  grace  for  grace;  we  all  partake  of  the  oil,  and  anointing  of  our  spiritual 
Aaron,  our  high  priest.  If  we  want  anything,  therefore,  let  us  go  to  him.  I 
can  do  all  things,  says  Paul,  in  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me.  Go  to  him  for 
patience,  for  comfort,  for  every  thing,  because  God  has  put  his  Spirit  upon  him, 
to  supply  all  our  wants.  He  has  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows ;  but  for 
his  fellows,  Ps.  xlv.,  he  has  the  oil  of  grace  more  than  any,  but  it  is  not  only 
for  him,  but  for  us  all.  Therefore  let  us  have  comfortable  meditations  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,  and  make  use  of  it;  all  this  is  for  us.  In  Col.  ii. ,  Paul  sets 
it  out,  “in  him  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily,”  and  it  follows  after, 
“in  him  we  are  complete.”  [ Sibbes’  Bruised  Reed. 


SUBMIT  TO  CHRIST. 

If  Christ  will  have  the  victory,  then  it  is  the  best  way — 1.  for  nations  and 
states  to  “kiss  the  Son,”  Psa.  ii.,  and  to  embrace  Christ  and  his  religion;  to 
side  with  Christ,  and  to  own  his  cause  in  the  world.  His  side  will  prove  the 
stronger  side  at  last.  Happy  are  we  if  Christ  honour  us  so  much,  as  to  use 
our  help  to  fight  his  battle  against  the  mighty,  Judges  v.  28.  True  religion 
in  a  state  is  as  the  main  pillar  of  a  house,  and  the  staff  of  a  tent  that  upholds 
all.  2.  So  for  families,  let  Christ  be  the  chief  governor  of  the  family.  And, 
3.  Let  every  one  be  as  a  house  of  Christ  to  dwell  familiarly  in,  and  to  rule. 
Where  Christ  is,  all  happiness  must  follow.  If  Christ  goes,  all  will  go. 
Where  Christ’s  government  in  his  ordinances  and  his  Spirit  are,  there  all 
subordinate  government  will  prosper.  Religion  inspires  life  and  grace  into 
all  other  virtues;  without  it  they  are  but  as  a  fair  picture  without  a  head. 
Where  Christ’s  laws  are  written  in  the  heart,  there  all  other  good  laws  are  best 
obeyed.  Of  all  persons,  a  man  guided  by  Christ  is  the  best;  and  of  all  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  world,  a  man  guided  by  his  own  will  and  affection,  next  to  the  de¬ 
vil,  is  the  worst.  The  happiness  of  weaker  things  stands  in  being  ruled  by 
stronger.  It  is  best  for  a  blind  man  to  be  guided  by  him  that  has  sight;  it  is 
best  for  sheep,  and  such  like  shiftless  creatures,  to  be  guided  by  man;  and  it 
is  happiest  for  man  to  be  guided  by  Christ,  because  his  government  is  so  vic¬ 
torious,  that  it  frees  us  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  our  greatest  enemies,  and 
tends  to  bring  us  to  the  greatest  happiness  that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of. 
This  should  make  us  to  rejoice  when  Christ  reigns  in  us.  When  Solomon  was 
crowned  the  people  shouted,  so  that  the  earth  rang;  much  more  should  we  re¬ 
joice  in  Christ  our  King.  [Ibid. 

COUNSELS  TO  A  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN. 

1.  Make  the  Bible  your  study  and  your  guide.  Read  it  daily,  thoughtfully, 
devotionally.  Regard  it  as  the  very  word  of  God.  Apply  it  to  your  own  case. 
Let  its  decisions,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  be  final  and  conclusive. 
Believe  what  the  Bible  teaches,  though  your  reason  may  not  fully  compre¬ 
hend  it.  Do  what  the  Bible  enjoins,  though  some  professors  of  religion  may 
neglect  it.  Avoid  what  the  Bible  forbids,  though  the  world  may  deem  you  over 
scrupulous.  Be  always  ready  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  “Thy  word  have  I 
hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee.” 

2.  Be  much  in  secret  prayer.  Have  frequent  seasons  of  near  and  earnest 
communion  with  God,  before  his  mercy  seat.  Make  him  your  most  intimate 
counsellor.  Tell  him  daily  your  wants,  your  anxieties  and  your  sins.  Pour 
out  your  heart  before  him.  God  is  a  refuge  for  you.  Remember,  if  you  ever 
become  a  backslider,  your  backsliding  will  begin  with  the  neglect,  or  the  for¬ 
mal  and  hasty  performance  of  the  duty  of  secret  prayer. 
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“  Restraining  prayer,  we  cease  to  fight; 

Prayer  makes  the  Christian’s  armour  bright; 

And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees.” 

3.  Expect  to  find  the  Christian  life  a  warfare.  So  it  is  described  in  the 
Bible;  so  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  all  God’s  children;  so  it  will  be  to  you. 
Sinful  self,  the  world  and  the  devil — these  are  your  three  great  foes.  You 
must  watch,  or  they  will  take  you  by  surprise;  you  must  repudiate  their  per¬ 
nicious  suggestions,  or  they  will  lead  you  astray;  you  must  resist  their  onsets 
promptly,  vigorously,  and  perseveringly,  or  they  will  fill  your  soul  with  lean¬ 
ness,  poverty  and  sorrow.  “Take  to  you  the  whole  armour  of  God — fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith — lay  hold  on  eternal  life.” 

4.  Guard  with  special  vigilance  against  easily  besetting  sins.  Owing  to 
some  peculiarity  of  temperament,  or  the  power  of  some  long  cherished  evil 
habit,  there  may  be  one  particular  direction  in  which  you  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  go  astray.  Know  what  the  direction  is,  and  just  there  make  your  defence 
doubly  secure  by  prayer  and  watchfulness. 

5.  Endeavour  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  your  Redeemer. 
Rest  not  in  past  attainments.  Forget  the  things  which  are  behind;  press  on¬ 
ward  ;  go  from  strength  to  strength;  and  never  be  satisfied,  unless  by  carefully 
examining  your  religious  character  and  history,  you  can  come  deliberately  and 
clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  dying  more  and  more  unto  sin,  and  living 
unto  righteousness. 

6.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  your  entire  dependence  upon  God.  Without  him 
you  can  do  nothing.  Remember  this  continually — confess  it  before  the  mercy 
seat;  carry  it  with  you  always,  as  a  deep,  a  strong,  and  a  cherished  conviction, 
and  let  it  keep  you  in  the  dust,  with  the  language  on  your  lips,  and  in  your 
very  heart,  “My  soul,  hope  thou  only  in'  God;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.” 
Be  especially  solicitous  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  your  constant  companion, 
comforter,  and  guide. 

7.  Keep  a  clear  conscience.  Cleave  to  nothing  on  any  account,  which  you 
feel  to  be  sinful,  and  refuse  nothing  which  you  feel  to  be  a  duty.  A  guilty 
conscience  will  greatly  mar  your  peace,  and  hinder  your  devotions. 

8.  When  doubts  and  fears  arise  respecting  the  safety  of  your  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  and  your  prospects  for  eternity,  go  and  cast  yourself  anew  into  the  arms 
of  a  bleeding  Saviour.  Renew  your  trust  in  him  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
say  again  and  again, 

“Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away.” 

It  was  thus  you  first  found  peace,  and  so  you  must  continue  to  find  it. 

9.  Aim  and  strive  to  be  useful.  Live  not  for  yourself  alone.  Do  good  to 
all  men  as  you  have  opportunity.  Watch  for  opportunities  of  usefulness.  See 
how  many  souls  you  can  win  to  Christ.  Be  an  earnest  labourer,  and  not  a 
sluggard  in  the  vineyard  of  your  Master.  Do  as  much  as  possible  for  his  glory 
before  you  die.  Souls  are  precious,  and  the  reward  of  bringing  them  to  the 
Saviour  will  be  very  great.  “  They  that  be  wise,  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for 
ever.” 

10.  Seek  the  society  and  the  counsel  of  experienced  Christians.  They  pan 
tell  you  many  things  that  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  you  in  your  warfare 
against  sin,  and  your  efforts  to  be  useful.  Their  words  of  encouragement  and 
caution  may  often  keep  you  from  falling,  and  send  you  on  your  way  rejoicing. 
“He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.” 

Finally :  Keep  heaven  in  view.  If  you  are  a  Christian,  you  are  a  pilgrim, 
and  you  plainly  declare  that  you  seek  a  country — a  better  country — that  is, 
a  heavenly.  Live  for  that  country.  Regard  it  as  your  home.  Remember, 
it  is  a  home  where  no  sorrow  nor  impurity  can  enter;  and  let  this  remem¬ 
brance  encourage  you  under  sufferings,  while  it  stimulates  you  in  the  pursuit 
of  holiness. 
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Missions  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. — In  some  “Notes  of 
a  Journey  to  Alexandria,”  in  Egypt,  a  missionary  from  one  of  the 
churches  in  Scotland  gives  in  the  Friend  of  Israel  the  following 
deeply  interesting  account  of  things  relating  to  the  Jews  in  the  above 
cities: —  \_Chr.  Inst. 

“A  kind  Providence  permitted  me  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  at  Smyrna.  It 
was  the  first  day  of  a  year  in  which  I  was  to  begin  a  life  of  conflict  with 
Jewish  unbelief.  Peculiarly  sweet  was  the  message  addressed  by  our  ascended 
Lord  to  the  church  in  that  city:  ‘Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt 
suffer.’  I  received  much  kindness  from  two  young  American  missionaries  to 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  driven  from  Thessalonica,  bereaved  and  prostrated  by 
fever.  A  most  promising  field  is  thus  vacant.  There  is  a  fair  prospect  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  Smyrna.  The  Jews  are  already  beginning  to  visit  them.  A  stran¬ 
ger  is  struck  with  the  fair  complexion  and  noble  appearance  of  the  Jews  in  con¬ 
trast  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours.  Their  language  is  a  corrupt  or  rather  an¬ 
cient  Spanish,  which  they  brought  with  them  when  expelled  from  the  Peninsula 
in  1492,  mixed  with  Hebrew,  and  a  few  Turkish  words.  What  untold  hardships 
must  the  people  of  the  Lord’s  anger  have  endured,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  plundered  fugitives  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
spread  themselves  along  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago !  I  can  scarce  trust 
myself  to  speak  of  Constantinople,  lest  the  length  of  this  letter  should  alto¬ 
gether  exceed  your  patience.  No  city  in  the  world  is  such  a  school  for  a 
young  missionary — none  contains  such  a  Jewish  population.  There  are  said 
to  be  eighty  thousand  Spanish  Jews  alone,  besides  those  whose  languages  are 
Italian  and  German,  and  the  Karaites,  who  speak  Turkish.  As  a  great  centre 
of  influence,  this  city  deserves  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Free  Church. 
It  has  a  noble  staff  of  missionaries,  who,  with  their  no  less  devoted  wives  and 
teachers,  amount  to  twelve.  By  means  of  three  admirably  conducted  schools, 
in  which  the  children  of  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  Jews,  receive  a  supe¬ 
rior  education,  along  with  affectionate  and  earnest  spiritual  instruction,  they 
are  steadily  diffusing  light  among  the  dark  masses.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  depth  of  their  ignorance.  The  girls  are  not  taught  at  all;  and  the  parents 
are  contented  if  their  boys  can  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  understanding 
it,  and  repeat  the  Jewish  prayers  with  unintelligible  rapidity.  I  came  by  chance 
one  day  upon  a  Jewish  school.  About  fifty  children  sat  a  la  Turque  upon  the 
floor,  and  a  bearded,  coarse-looking  rabbi,  stood  over  them  with  a  large  stick. 
He  repeated  a  sentence  from  memory,  and  the  boys  all  shouted  it  after  him, 
rocking  their  bodies  over  their  Hebrew  Bibles.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
punishments  inflicted  in  these  schools  are  frequently  very  severe.  A  boy  who 
cannot  repeat  the  prayers  fast  enough  is  suspended  by  the  feet  and  bastinadoed. 
Mr.  Goldberg,  missionary  of  the  London  Society,  took  me  to  a  Jewish  prison. 
The  three  or  four  men  who  begged  alms  through  the  barred  window,  said  they 
were  confined  for  debt.  The  chief  rabbi  has  power  thus  to  punish  any  in¬ 
quirers  after  the  truth.  The  degradation  produced  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
a  false  religion,  is  deepened  by  the  system  of  heartless  divorce.  The  precept  of 
the  Mishna,  which  permits  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife,  ‘if  she  spoil  his  food,  or 
even  if  he  find  one  handsomer  than  she,’  is  daily  acted  upon.  To  effect  this, 
he  has  only  to  thrust  a  bill  of  divorcement  into  her  hand  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  The  process  is  almost  as  easy  for  a  wife,  who  wishes  another  hus¬ 
band.  The  poor  children  are  thus  deprived  of  parental  discipline,  and  some¬ 
times  suffer  the  hardships  of  orphans. 

“I  met  with  some  very  satisfactory  Jewish  converts,  who  manifest  their  love 
to  Christ  by  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  their  brethren.  Many  of  the  older 
children  in  the  schools  are  convinced  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour, 
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and  they  are  often  affected  by  the  truth.  They  read  the  Bible  in  secret  and 
together.  Some  try  to  keep  holy  the  Lord’s  day.  They  need  only  the  quick¬ 
ening  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  enable  them  to  testify  for  him,  and  en¬ 
dure  the  terrible  persecution  which  they  know  must  inevitably  follow. 

“The  great  city,  to  which  the  nations  are  looking  so  anxiously,  has  been  re¬ 
membered  by  God  in  his  grace.  He  has  granted  to  the  American  missionaries 
among  the  Armenians  a  degree  of  success  almost  unknown  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles.  The  believers  have  passed  through  a  fiery  persecution,  and  are 
now  protected  by  the  Turkish  government  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Patriarchy. 
They  are  formed  into  many  regularly-organized  congregations,  both  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Already  they  are  supplied  with 
native  pastors  and  teachers  from  the  Seminary,  conducted  by  the  missionaries. 
If  the  quickening  of  the  Armenians  is  so  glorious,  what  will  the  redemption  of 
Israel  be  but  life  from  the  dead?  God  will  work,  and  who  shall  hinder  it?” 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH  MISCELLANY. 

[The  following  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Nazareth  Hall,  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  us  personally,  and  we  regret  that  we  were  not 
advised  of  the  movement,  in  time  to  admit  of  our  attendance.  If  a  kind  Pro¬ 
vidence  permit,  we  hope  to  be  one  of  the  number  who  will  be  present  at  the 
next  anniversary. — Ed.] 

“Mr  Dear  Brother, — The  idea  of  a 'reunion’ of  former  pupils  of  Nazareth 
Hall  had  long  been  entertained,  and  was  effectually  carried  out  on  June  10th,  by  a 
number  of  those  who  were  inmates  of  the  institution  between  the  years  1825  and 
1830. — You  may  readily  imagine  the  pleasure  it  afforded  to  the  participants  to  meet 
again  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  revisit  the  scenes 
and  well  remembered  spots,  famous  for  youthful  sports,  exercise  and  enjoyment. 
Though  the  march  of  improvement,  and  the  utilitarian  character  of  the  times  had 
wrought  many  and  great  changes,  fearfully  marring  the  beautiful  picture  memory 
drew,  there  were  nevertheless  few  spots,  fraught  with  interesting  associations,  that 
could  not  be  distinctly  traced  and  recognised.  The  grounds  immediately  attached 
to  the  institution,  with  their  various  walks  leading  from  terrace  to  terrace,  or  wind¬ 
ing  through  the  thick,  fragrant  shrubbery,  and  shaded  by  trees  of  noble  growth; — 
the  arbours  and  pleasant  nooks,  with  rural  seats  inviting  to  repose; — the  streamlet 
meandering  silently  along  its  shaded  bed,  all  conspired  to  recall  the  times  long 
gone  by  ‘when  we  were  boys  together!  ’ — 

We  met  at  the  social  board,  graced  by  the  presence  of  several  ladies,  the  wives 
of  those  we  knew  when  they  were  young,  but  who  now  were  fathers  of  ‘lots  of 
little  ones.’ 

So  gratified  were  all  present,  that  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  effect  another 
reunion  next  June,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  carry  out  that  design  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  practicable. 

In  obedience  to  an  invitation  received  and  accepted,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  Principal  of  the  institution.  On  reaching  the  square  in  front  of  the 
ancient  ‘Hall,’  they  discovered  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school  collected 
near  the  entrance  of  the  building,  and  were  greeted  with  rounds  of  cheers  such 
as  can  proceed  from  the  throats  and  lungs  of  ardent  youth  alone.  The  cordial 
reception  was  responded  to  by  a  short  address  to  the  bright  assemblage. 

Whilst  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  the  ‘Principal’  at  his  residence,  the  Re¬ 
gister  of  the  school  was  produced,  and  the  catalogue  of  names  deliberately  ex¬ 
amined.  Many  an  incident,  sad,  bright,  ludicrous  and  characteristic,  was  called 
forth  by  active  memory,  and  afforded  intense  gratification.  Scarcely  a  name  was 
called,  whose  owner  had  not  left  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  some  one  present, 
and  whose  subsequent  history  and  present  state  could  not  be  traced. 

We  next  partook  of  an  evening  meal,  with  the  school  boys  and  their  teachers, 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  institute,  and  this  in  the  observance  of  the  discipline  and 
order  of  former  days.  At  the  close  of  this  portion  of  the  incidents  of  the  day,  one 
of  the  party  took  occasion  to  address  the  assemblage,  and  to  state  the  circumstances 
which  brought  about  this  unusual  addition  to  the  number  of  those  who  ordinarily 
sat  down  at  the  table  together.  He  said  this  was  a  beginning  of  a  designed  series 
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of  ‘  reunions  ’  of  former  pupils  of  Nazareth  school,  and  that  doubtless  a  much  larger 
number  would  convene  next  June,  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  renew  the 
associations  and  friendships  formed  at  school,  revive  old  recollections  and  learn  the 
subsequent  history  of  those  who  once  were  united  with  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  this  ancient  and  venerable  edifice.— -He  then  proceeded  to  narrate 
the  manner  in  which  the  party  had  spent  the  day; — that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  was  the  present  one,  when  the  party  met  the  present  pupils  in  the  capacity 
of  ‘  oldest  room  company;’  that  while  they  saw  in  their  young  friends  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  what  they  once  were,  the  present  pupils  might  justly  regard  their  visi¬ 
ters  as  the  representatives  of  positions  in  life  they  would  themselves  ere  long  be 
called  to  fill.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  a  just  appreciation  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  position  and  of  the  duties  connected  therewith;  the  necessity  and  profitable 
results  of  a  close  and  earnest  application  of  the  means  afforded  them,  to  qualify 
them  well  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  in  whatever  station  the  future  might  place 
them  in  after  years.  He  concluded  his  address  by  expressing  the  grateful  sense  of 
the  cordial  reception  and  many  marks  of  kindness  and  attention  the  party  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  commended  the  members  of  the  institute  to  the  continued  fostering 
care  and  protection  of  Heaven. 

In  the  evening  the  Hall  was  beautifully  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  visiters.  A 
sweet-toned  band  of  instruments  poured  forth  pleasing  melody.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village  congregated  in  ‘the  square,’  and  the  charming  day  was  closed  by  an 
address  to  the  assemblage,  by  the  pastor  of  the  congregation. 

An  evening  and  parting  hymn  was  sung  by  the  mass,  led  by  the  band  of  music; 
the  pastor  solemnly  pronounced  a  benediction,  and  the  party  left  the  ground,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  distant  homes. 

It  was  a  day  of  enjoyment,  such  as  is  rarely  had,  and  all  of  us  left  with  the  fixed 
resolve  to  be  present  again,  if  possible,  at  the  next  ‘reunion.’ — It  served  to  revive  f 
and  strengthen  the  attachment  to  our  old  ‘alma  mater’ — to  excite  strong  interest 
for  its  prosperity,  and  to  elicit  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  its  usefulness. 
Among  others,  the  question  arose,  ‘  Would  it  not  be  expedient,  and  of  benefit  to 
the  institute,  were  measures  adopted  to  place  it  on  a  par  with  the  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  day — to  adopt  the  practice  of  granting  degrees  to  the  meritorious  at 
the  close  of  the  annual  session,  etc.?’ — Again — Could  not  some  plan  be  matured, 
to  endow  the  institution  sufficiently,  to  make  it  measurably  independent  of  the 
fluctuations  of  public  patronage? 

The  very  circumstance  that  suggestions  were  made,  though  crude  ard  undi¬ 
gested,  is  all  evidence  that  ‘reunions’  like  that  of  June  10th,  may  be  productive 
of  good. 

May  they  then  be  encouraged,  and  the  meeting  next  June  will  be  one  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest  to  all  who  may  be  there. 

June  24th,  1854.  Yours  truly,  B. 


Discontent — its  Source. — We  are  inclined  to  refer  much  of  the  discontent  which 
abounds  in  the  world  to  the  influence  of  an  unsanctified  conscience.  As  repeated 
neglects  of  duty  pass  under  the  notice  of  the  mind,  there  is  a  wretchedness  ever 
renewed,  though  possibly  without  the  individual  being  at  all  aware  of  the  source 
from  which  it  springs.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  constant  uneasiness  produced 
by  the  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  irritation  caused  by  a  diseased 
nervous  system.  The  reproaches  of  conscience,  though  individually  transient,  do 
yet,  by  their  recurrence,  excite  a  powerful  influence.  They  resemble  those  noxious 
ephemera  which  make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  strength;  and  while  the 
individuals  perish,  the  genus  survives.  By  their  constant  renewal  they  disturb  the 
flow  of  association  in  the  mind,  and  dispose  it  to  anxiety  and  fretfulness.  An  ac¬ 
cusing  conscience  must  thus  ever  be  rendering  the  possessor  restless  and  unhappy. 
We  refer  to  this  cause  much  of  what  we  call  temper,  both  of  peevish  and  violent 
temper.  True,  the  individual  may  not  know  the  quarter  from  which  the  restless¬ 
ness  he  feels  proceeds,  and  he  may  be  inclined  to  trace  it  to  any  other  source  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  true  one.  He  thinks  that  it  arises  from  his  condition,  and  hence  his 
constant  endeavours  to  better  his  position,  to  free  himself  from  certain  external 
inconveniences,  and  to  attain  certain  temporal  privileges;  or  he  refers  it  to  the  ill 
usage  which  he  receives  from  mankind  in  general,  or  certain  individuals  who  have 
thwarted,  or  envied,  or  insulted  him,  and  hence  his  irritability  or  the  boisterousness 
of  his  temper.  He  may  not  be  aware  of  it — nay,  he  might  scout  at  the  idea  if 
propounded  to  him;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  spring  of  his  misery  is 
to  be  found  in  a  conscience  awakened  without  being  pacified. — M‘Cosh. 
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THE  WALDENSES. 

The  .Recent  Meeting  of  the  Waldensian  Synod  at  La  Tour. — The  Synod 
opened  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  May,  at  9  o’clock,  a  m.  The  large  church  of  La 
Tour  was  filled  with  such  an  audience  as  might  assemble  on  the  Sabbath-day.  In 
the  front  rows  sat  the  pastors  and  deputies.  The  opening  service  was  in  Italian,  as 
Dr.  De  Sanctis  had  been  appointed  to  preach.  According  to  the  Waldensian  form, 
which  retains  a  “reader,”  Professor  Malan  read  the  chapters,  &c.,  in  Italian;  and 
then,  after  prayer  and  praise,  Dr.  De  Sanctis  chose  Acts  xx.  28,  as  the  text  of  his 
discourse. 

The  text  presented,  he  said, —  1.  A  duty — “Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all 
the  flock.”  2.  A  privilege — “Over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over¬ 
seers.”  3.  An  office — “ 'To  feed  the  church  of  God.”  4.  A  doctrine — “The  church, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.”  He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
looking  well  to  themselves,  and  to  their  own  faith.  The  faith  of  which  he  spake 
was  not  that  which  comes  by  books,  by  course  of  logic,  or  Christian  instruction, 
but  which  is  of  God,  and  corneth  from  above.  He  bore  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
which  had  been  preserved  in  those  valleys,  and  thanked  God  that  he,  who  was  not 
born  in  that  church,  nor  educated  in  it,  but  who  in  God’s  providence  belonged  to 
it  by  choice,  by  conviction,  and  by  duty,  was  enabled  to  bear  testimony.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  duty  of  taking  heed  to  all  the  flock,  and  of  the  dangers  with  which  in 
these  days  the  Hock  was  surrounded.  Under  the  second  head — their  privilege  as 
overseers  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost — he  spoke  of  parties  who,  under  pretence 
of  leading  them  back  to  primitive  purity  and  simplicity,  were  seeking  to  set  aside 
the  pastoral  office,  and  to  lead  the  flock  away  from  the  “overseers”  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  appointed  over  them.  This  system  of  mysticism,  with  its  false 
pretence  of  primitive  purity,  was  especially  to  be  avoided,  as  it  introduced  disorder 
and  confusion,  and  divided  the  flock  which  ought  to  be  united  in  evil  days.  He 
did  not  enter  at  length  on  the  third  head — the  office  which  was  assigned  to  them, 
to  feed  the  church  of  God.  It  was  the  office  of  “pastors,”  of  shepherds  under  the 
chief  Shepherd,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  and  the  flock  or  church  of  God  could  only 
be  fed  with  the  Word  of  God.  He  noticed  especially  in  reference  to  the  pastoral 
office,  that  the  same  persons  who  were  called  “elders”  in  the  17th  verse,  were 
called  “  bishops”  or  “overseers,”  in  the  28th.  The  Italian  version  has  the  right 
translation  of  the  passage :  “  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops.’’  He  concluded  by  merely  alluding 
to  the  dogma,  or  doctrine,  that  the  church  which  they  were  to  feed  was  the  church 
of  God,  which  he  has  purchased  with  his  own  blood;  that  is,  which  Christ,  who  is 
“  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,”  has  redeemed  from  among  men.  Such  is  a  mere 
outline  of  a  very  excellent  discourse,  preached  in  very  beautiful  Italian. 

There  were  sixty- five  members  present,  namely,  the  pastors  of  the  17  parishes, 
and  of  the  Italian  stations,  the  Professors  of  the  College,  and  two  lay  deputies  from 
each  parish. 

The  Synod  closed  on  Friday,  at  one  o’clock,  p.  m.  Though  no  Synod  had  sat  for 
so  long  a  time  for  two  centuries,  the  country  deputies  remained  till  the  last.  On 
Sabbath  the  communion  was  dispensed  in  all  the  parishes.  The  morning  service 
at  La  Tour  was  in  the  old  church  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  about  400  or 
500  people  communicated.  M.  Appia  preached  an  excellent  discourse  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  the  church  at  La  Tour,  to  a  large  audience;  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
another  crowded  meeting  at  Santa  Margheritafor  Italian  service.  M.  Malan  presided 
and  opened  the  exposition,  which  was  continued  by  M.  Etienne  Malan,  Signor 
Niccoiini,  Mr.  Hanna  of  Florence,  and  Mr.  Curry  of  Manchester.  There  is  truly 
a  great  work  to  do  in  this  land:  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  lew. 
“Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  labourers  into  his 
harvest.”  The  concluding  prayer  of  the  evening  meeting  was  offered  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  Madiai,  so  well  known  as  the  prisoner  of  Volterra.  It  was  simple  and  ear¬ 
nest,  and  exceedingly  affecting,  especially  when  he  thanked  God  who  had  brought 
him  to  those  valleys  that  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  martyrs,  and  to  bre¬ 
thren  who  had  prayed  for  him  when  he  was  in  chains,  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.  It  is  truly  interesting  to  see  the  Italian  element  so  largely  re¬ 
presented  in  the  Waldensian  church.  May  that  church,  whose  chosen  emblem  is 
the  light  shining  in  darkness,  be  the  blessed  instrument  in  leading  many  to  that 
light  which  is  the  light  of  men! — Ibid. 
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State  of  lTALY.-—The  Papal  government  since  1850  has  been  engaged  in  no  great 
work  of  public  utility;  the  railways  projected  in  1848  remain  mere  projects  still; 
not  one  of  them  has  been  constructed;  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or  industry,  and  the  Papal  army  of  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  men  cannot  be  so  great  a  burden  as  to  account  for  a  yearly 
deficit  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  scudi.  I  shall  merely  cite  a  few  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  expenditure  so  greatly  exceeding  the  income 
of  the  State.  1.  Wretched  administration  in  every  department.  2.  The  exemption 
of  privileged  classes  from  the  public  burdens.  3.  Wretched  custom-house  laws, 
and  duties  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  government 
which  has  imposed  them.  4.  The  Austrian  troops  in  Romagna  are  still  a  burden 
to  the  government,  and  nuisance  to  the  people. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  Rome  to  Piedmont,  now  enjoying  the  blessings  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  I  mentioned  before  the  triumph  of  Archbishop  Charvaz  and 
the  clerical  party  in  the  matter  of  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Genoa.  But  it  is  not 
right  to  judge  the  Sardinian  government  hardly  for  yielding  in  one  such  case  to  the 
threat  of  a  public  clamour,  especially  when  coming  from  a  very  powerful  party. 
Had  there  been  a  Protestant  ambassador  in  Turin,  English,  Prussian,  or  American, 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  Protestant  cause  to  speak  one  firm  word  to  the  king 
and  ministers,  I  believe  the  Waldenses  in  Genoa  would  never  have  been  prevented 
from  taking  possession  of  the  church  which  they  had  purchased.  It  was  certainly 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  ministers;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  should 
another  case  of  the  same  kind  arise,  they  would  act  differently.  And,  at  all  events. 
I  cannot  think  it  a  very  great  injury  to  the  Waldensian  congregation  at  Genoa  that 
they  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  “Gran  Madre  di  Dio,”  as  it  is  difficult  to 
accommodate  a  Romish  church  to  Protestant  service. 

To  one  who  knew  Turin  five  years  ago,  its  present  state  is  most  extraordinary. 
Go  to  almost  any  book-stand,  and  you  will  find  Italian  Bibles,  and  Protestant  tracts, 
printed  openly  in  Turin,  or  secretly  in  Tuscany.  Turn  down  from  the  great  square 
in  which  the  king:s  palace  stands,  and  the  “  Evangelical  Library  ”  catches  your 
eye.  Italian  evangelical  books  are  not  yet  very  plenty;  but  if  you  glance  over  the 
collection  you  find  Merle  D’Aubigne’s  History,  and  Adolphe  Monod’s  “Lucille,” 
and  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  Watts’  “Scripture  History,”  and  Newman 
Hall’s  “  Life  of  Dr.  Gordon,”  and  some  other  books  well  known  in  England ;  besides 
treatises  by  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  and  other  Italian  writers,  who  have  sought  to  lead  others 
to  the  truth  which  they  have  found  for  themselves.  Go  down  to  Porta  Nuova,  and 
among  the  handsome  buildings  of  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  capital  stands  the 
Waldensian  Church — no  mean  ornament  even  to  that  part  of  the  city.  Enter  the 
church  at  three  o'clock  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  there  is  a  perfect  crowd  of  Ita¬ 
lians,  many  of  whom  are  evidently  all  unaccustomed  to  a  Protestant  service. — 
News  of  the  Churches. 


Packing  up  for  Heaven. — A  little  child  was  playing  with  its  mother,  and  they 
were  talking  about  heaven.  The  mother  had  been  telling  the  child  of  the  joys  and 
glories  of  that  happy  world,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  angels  with  their  shining 
wings,  the  streets  of  gold,  the  gates  of  pearl,  the  golden  crowns,  and  the  harps, 
and  the  white  robes,  and  the  song  of  redemption.  There  is  no  sickness  there,  no 
pain,  and  no  death  nor  sorrow,  nor  sighing,  for  God  shall  wipe  away  all  the  tears  from 
every  eye,  and  there  is  no  sin,  which  makes  all  the  trouble  here,  but  perfect  holi¬ 
ness.  AH  will  be  holy,  just  as  the  Lord  Jesus  is  holy,  and  all  will  be  perfectly 
happy  in  Him.  All  good  children  will  be  there;  and  He  himself  has  said,  “Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  Oh!  what  a  happy  world!  There  shall  we  see  God,  and  love  Him,  and 
rejoice  in  Him,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  us,  and  be  our  God. 

“There  we  shall  see  his  face,  And  from  the  rivers  of  his  grace, 

And  never,  never  sin,  Drink  endless  pleasures  in.” 

“Oh!  dear  mother,”  said  the  little  child,  jumping  up  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
bright,  happy  place,  and  such  happy  company,  “  Let  us  all  go  now,  let  us  start  now ! 
I  long  to  be  there.  Let  us  go  right  away  to-night.”  “Oh,  but  we  can’t  get  ready 
to-night;  we  must  wait  a  little;  and  besides,  God  is  not  ready  for  us  to  come  yet, 
but  when  we  must  come,  He  will  let  us  know.”  “But  why  can’t  we  get  ready 
now?  Oh!  I  should  like  to  go  now,  right  up  to  heaven.  Dear  mother,  let  us  go 
to-morrow.”  “  But,  my  dear  child,  we  are  not  ready  yet,  and  we  must  wait  God’s 
time,  and  when  He  is  ready,  He  will  send  for  us.”  “Well,  dear  mother,  let  us 
begin  to  pack  up  now,  at  any  rate.” 

Reader,  are  you  making  ready  for  heaven? — Eng.  Pres.  Mess. 
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Conversion  of  Copaul. — Poor  little  Copaul  was  born  blind.  He  lived  in  a  kind 
of  pit.  which  some  one  had  dug  for  him  in  the  earth,  the  roof  of  which  was  made 
of  branches  and  twigs  of  trees,  and  was  almost  level  with  the  ground.  He  shared 
his  miserable  place  with  two  companions — his  grandmother  and  his  faithful  dog. 
The  old  woman  used  to  sit  at  the  entrance  of  the  pit  with  her  wheel,  spinning  cot¬ 
ton:  but,  alas!  she  was  an  ignorant  worshipper  of  idols.  The  dog  was  very  useful 
in  leading  about  his  master  from  one  door  to  another,  where  he  begged  bread  for 
himself  and  his  grandmother. 

One  day  the  dog  had  led  him  to  a  house  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  garden. 
The  poor  animal  saw  then  what  the  boy  could  not  see,  a  gentleman  with  a  white 
face  sitting  under  the  verandah.  He  therefore  drew  his  master  by  the  string 
through  the  open  gate.  When  he  came  up  to  the  house,  the  dog  stood  still;  and 
Copaul,  supposing  that  some  one  was  near,  bowed  himself  till  his  lace  nearly 
touched  the  ground,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  before  whom  he  stood.  But  it 
was  a  servant  of  God,  whom  his  Divine  Master  had  sent  to  bring  this  blind  boy  to 
Christ. 

The  good  missionary  had  pity  on  the  boy.  He  saw  that  he  was  almost  naked; 
for  the  little  covering  he  had  on  was  nearly  rags.  He  therefore  said,  “  Where  do 
you  come  from,  child ?  and  what  do  you  want  here!”  Poor  Copaul  laid  his  hand  on 
his  breast,  and  said,  “I  am  hungry,  sir!”  The  missionary  resolved  to  inquire  about 
him,  and  in  the  mean  time  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney  which  he  threw  to  the  hungry  boy,  to  prove  whether  he  was  blind  or  not,  and 
whether  he  would  pick  it  up.  But  the  money  fell  to  the  ground  without  the  boy’s 
looking  at  it.  The  faithful  dog,  however,  who  was  accustomed  to  collect  the  money 
for  the  boy,  sprang  to  the  spot,  picked  it  up  with  his  mouth,  and  placed  it  in  his 
master’s  hand. 

The  missionary  was  not  long  before  he  found  out  all  that  the  blind  boy  had  told 
him  was  true.  He  then  had  him  clothed,  and  sent  to  a  Christian  school,  which 
was  held  in  a  house  near  his  garden.  Day  after  day  his  good  dog  led  him  to  school, 
and  waited  lor  him  till  evening,  when  Copaul  returned  home.  He  soon  learned 
many  verses  of  the  Bible,  and,  like  all  blind  people,  he  nhver  forgot  what  he  learned. 

Soon  after  the  missionary  had  to  take  a  journey,  and  was  away  two  months. 
When  he  returned,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  visit  the  school :  but  on  looking 
round  for  Copaul,  the  boy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  was  then  told  that  his  grand¬ 
mother  had  kept  him  away  by  force,  for  the  poor  woman  was  a  confirmed  heathen; 
and  she  was  made  to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  was  a  bad  book.  She  would 
rather,  therefore,  lose  her  bread  than  let  her  grandson  remain  in  a  Christian  school. 

The  missionary  hastened  the  same  evening  to  the  miserable  dwelling  of  Copaul. 
He  crept  through  the  entrance,  and  found  the  poor  blind  boy  lying  on  a  wretched 
bed  of  bamboos,  with  a  pillow  of  rags  to  support  his  head.  His  faithful  dog  lay 
by  his  side;  but  the  moment  he  saw  the  friend  of  his  master  enter,  he  sprang  up 
and  greeted  him  in  the  most  joyful  manner.  ) 

“  Copaul,  my  poor  child,”  said  the  missionary,  “why  do  you  lie  here?”  At  first 
he  received  no  answer;  but  stooping  down  to  ieel  the  boy’s  pulse,  Copaul  became 
aware  that  some  one  was  near  him,  though  he  knew  not  who  it  was.  At  first  he 
thought  it  was  his  grandmother,  and  said,  with  a  weak  voice,  “Oh,  mother,  mother, 
let  me  die!  I  do  not  like  to  stay  in  this  dark  place;  I  will  go  where  there  is  light. 
I  know  the  words  are  true,  that  God  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world.” 
Hereupon  the  poor  boy  began  to  repeat  one  verse  after  another  which  he  had  learnt 
at  school.  One  text  especially  pleased  him  above  all  others,  for  it  seemed  to  suit 
his  blind  and  dark  condition.  It  was — “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  earth,  and  though  after  myskin  worms 
destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God,  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself, 
and  my  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another.”  Several  times  he  repeated  the  words; 
but  at  last  he  could  get  no  farther  than  the  first  two  words,  “I  know.”  He  was 
too  weak  to  go  on,  and  sank  back,  quite  overcome,  on  his  miserable  pillow. 

When  the  poor  child  gave  over  speaking,  the  missionary  went  down  on  his  knees 
at  the  bedside,  and  praised  God  for  this  unexpected  jewel,  that,  through  his  grace, 
he  had  gathered  from  the  dust  of  India  to  set  in  the  crown  ol  the  Redeemer.  Four- 
arid-twenty  hours  afterwards  the  weak  voice  of  his  converted  boy  was  silent  for 
ever  on  earth,  to  commence  its  singing  in  heaven.  Would  you  like  to  hear  some 
of  the  last  words  he  uttered?  They  were  these: — “I  see! — Now  I  have  light! — 
I  see  him  in  his  beauty! — Tellthemissionarythattheblindsees! — Igloryin  Christ! — 
I  glory!”  As  he  said  this  he  slept  in  Jesus,  and  angels  bore  his  happy  spirit  to 
that  place  where  he  should  behold  what  no  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard — Juv. 
Miss.  Mag. 


